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PREFACE 


N commenting on this Epistle, with its wide range of 
tepics and the peculiar difficulties attendant upon 
its markedly occasional character, I have found myself 
led to a length of treatment, which requires apology, 
I hope that the relegation to an appendix of much 
special matter, and the consecutive treatment in the 
Introduction of the main topics and general character 
of the Epistle, will make the commentary more easy to 
use than its bulk will at first promise. Those who 
have attempted the task of treating with any approach 
to thoroughness such a wide variety of subjects will, 
I think, be the first to excuse the imperfections, of the 
treatment. 

It will be understood that the difficulties of the task 
have been increased by the nature of the times through 
which we are passing. It is the more incumbent on 
me to acknowledge my large debt to three German 
commentators, Heinrici, Lietzmann and Johannes Weiss, 
whose names occur frequently in the following pages. 
S. Paul offers in this Epistle, as a solution of the 
divisions and perplexities of the Corinthian Church, 
the profound and penetrating apprehension of the true 
union of men in the all-sufficing all-embracing life of 
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the Risen Lord. If we have any hope of the restora- 
tion, in Gop’s good time, of the community of learning 
and the fellowship of faith, it is because we believe in 
the inexhaustible power of the life that is from above. 
Many other obligations will be apparent from the 
notes: but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of re- 
cording my special indebtedness to Dr Frederic Wallis, 
of Gonville and Caius College, sometime Bishop of 
Wellington in New Zealand, who has most kindly read 
the proofs and spent ungrudging pains on criticism and 
suggestion. The book would be far more imperfect 
than it is, had it not been for his generous assistance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. CoriIntH. 


Corinth, in the time of St Paul, was a Roman colony, founded 
about 46 B.c. by Julius Caesar, the residence of the proconsul of 
the senatorial province of Achaia, a great emporium of trade 
between the East and Rome, with a mixed seafaring and mercan- 
tile population of Italians, Greeks, Jews and other Orientals, 
and with the usual characteristics of a great commercial city, set 
by its harbours, Lechaeum and Cenchreae, on two seas (bimaris 
Corinthus). It inherited the fame of the old Corinth, destroyed 
by Mummius in 146 B.c., and was proud of its inheritance: but 
it had, in reality, little in common with the ancient Greek town ; 
and among the contemporary cities of Hellas, it was the least 
Greek. Its Italian character was indicated by the fact that it 
was the first city of Hellas to admit the brutalising institution 
of the gladiatorial games: the luxury, dissipation and public 
immorality were alien to the comparative refinement and sim- 
plicity which characterised the Greek towns of the time: and it 
offered freer hospitality than others to the strange religions of 
the East. Its predominant characteristics were those of a great 
mercantile and seafaring population, barely affected by tradi- 
tional culture, by the self-respect of a homogeneous community, 
or by the common reverence for a national or municipal religion. 
It was a cosmopolitan city, without the responsibilities of empire 
or nationality. Its gods were the gods of sensual pleasure and 
self-indulgence: and in its social condition it was proverbial for 
the open practice of sexual vice and the existence side by side of 
the worst extremes of poverty and riches. That there was any 
interest in the specifically Greek pursuits of philosophy and 
rhetoric at this time, there is little direct evidence, beyond what 
is suggested by the first Epistle. But the tomb of Diogenes the 
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Cynic was to be found there: and we hear ot the presence there 
of Demetrius the Cynic and friend of Seneca, evidence that in 
Corinth as elsewhere the wandering Cynic preachers found an 
audience. At a later date we are told that letters and learned 
men flourished there (Aristides, Ov. 111. 24, 10, ¢. 180 a.D., Weiss). 
And indeed we may assume that where Greeks were gathered 
together, rhetoric and the philosophy of the day would find their 
devotees. But we may safely conclude that their main effects 
were the barren logomachies or declamations of the schools, or 
the fanatical individualism of the Cynics. 

One common interest roused the enthusiasm of the populace 
and attracted visitors from all parts of the empire. Soon 
after the refounding of the city, Corinth resumed the presi- 
dency of the Isthmian games. There, as at the other great 
games-centres of Greece, the athlete reached the zenith of his 
fame: and the worship of physical skill and prowess filled the 
void left in men’s minds by the decay of all political ambitions 
and national hopes (Mommsen, Provy. E. T. 1. pp. 287 f.). 

‘The ideal of the Corinthian was the reckless development of 
the individual. The merchant who made his gain by all and 
every means, the man of pleasure surrendering himself to every 
lust, the athlete steeled to every bodily exercise and proud in his 
physical strength, are the true Corinthian types: in a word 
the man who recognised no superior and no law but his own 
desires’ (Von Dobschiitz, Die wrchr. Gemeinde, p. 18). 

There was, indeed, in the welter of debased humanity, one 
community which preserved a strong moral consciousness, a pure 
religion and an indelible national spirit. The Jews, in Corinth, 
as in so many other great cities of the empire, had great privi- 
leges and influence enough to make their privileges respected. 
They were apparently numerous: their position among alien 
crowds made them cling with the greater tenacity to their 
peculiar social institutions and religious beliefs and practices, 
even when, as was probably the case in the Dispersion, they 
took some colour from the surrounding atmosphere of thought, 
But for the most part such influence was superficial. They 
remained a nation apart, with their own internal discipline and 
a considerable degree of self-government. On the other hand, 
they attracted the attention and even the adherence of many 
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among their neighbours, who were looking for a more sober way 
of life and a loftier religion than they could find elsewhere. The 
‘worshippers,’ as they were called (of ceSdpevor), because they 
attended the worship of the Synagogue without entering into the 
Jewish community itself, formed in the communities of the Dis- 
persion, a fringe of Gentile adherents sought after by the Jews 
themselves, not only from religious motives but on social and 
even political grounds. The importance of this class, in the 
spread of the Gospel, can hardly be overestimated. They formed 
the bridge by which S. Paul crossed the gulf between the Jewish 
and the Gentile worlds. They were the occasion at once of his 
greatest conquests and of the bitterest envy and hostility directed 
against him by the Jews, who felt that he was reaping the 
harvest of their own endeavours. They account for the rapid 
spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles in the cities of Asia 
Minor and Greece, as well as in Rome, and explain the pheno- 
menon of his letters, addressed in so many instances to what 
appear to be almost wholly Gentile readers. 

But this brings us to the consideration of S. Paul’s work in 
Corinth and the character of the Church which he there 
established. 


9, §. Paun AND CORINTH. 


S. Paul’s first visit to Corinth! was the climax of his second 
missionary journey, in which he planted the Gospel in Europe. 
He came alone. He had been driven from the cities of Mace- 
donia by the violence of the Jews, and had left Athens amid the 
jeers of that University town, though not without fruit. If, 
first, we follow the story given in Acts (c. xvili.), we find him 
repeating here the plan, which he had already adopted and which 
indeed the necessities of the case prescribed at his entry into a 
new city. He began by speaking in the synagogue to the mixed 
congregation of Jews and Greeks, and trying to convince his 
hearers (v. 4, éweOev) that the Messiah had come in the person 
of Jesus (v. 5). He had already found a lodging with members of 
his own trade, Aquila and Priscilla, Jews lately arrived from 
Rome, whence they had been expelled by the edict of Claudius. 


i For dates see the Table, pp. Ixxvif, 
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Whilst he was thus closely engaged with the exposition of the 
Gospel, he was joined by Silas and Timothy, coming back from 
their several missions to Macedonia, no doubt with pressing 
requests that S. Paul would return thither (cf. 1 Thess. iii. 1 f.). 
With this request he was prevented from complying by the 
pressure of work at Corinth, as well as adverse influences in 
Macedonia. Apparently not long after their arrival the work 
in the synagogue was finally stopped by the opposition of the 
Jews. Forced to turn his back upon them, he transferred his 
centre of teaching to the neighbouring house of Titius Justus, 
a Greek who had been accustomed to worship in the synagogue 
and had there heard and accepted his teaching. The fact that his 
house afforded room for the meetings 8S. Paul now held there 
shows him to have been a man of substance. The time spent in 
the synagogue had not been altogether fruitless. Many others 
of the ‘worshippers’ had been convinced as well as his new host. 
But we are told of only one Jewish convert, or rather of one 
family. ‘Crispus the ruler of the synagogue believed the Lord, 
with his whole house.’ And the meagreness of the result of his 
strenuous efforts, particularly among those whom he neyer ceased 
to regard as his own people, left 8, Paul with a sense of depression 
and failure. He might well feel that all that he could do had 
been done; he was clear: and yet the disappointment would 
be as bitter and the outlook none the less gloomy. At this 
critical stage his confidence is renewed and his exertions stimu- 
lated. Ina vision the Lord Himself, ‘whose he was and whom 
he served,’ bids him lay aside his gloomy apprehensions, and 
continue to ‘preach the word in season and out of season’ strong 
in the protection of his Master and in the assurance that He 
had ‘much people in this city” All thoughts of leaving were 
given up: he settled down to his work among the Greeks and 
continued preaching and teaching in Corinth for the next eighteen 
months, 

Such is 8. Luke’s account of the beginnings of the Gospel in 
Corinth. It is important to notice that he deals only with the 
earliest beginnings. As in other cases, his main interest is to 
show how the Gospel passed from the Jewish to the Gentile world. 
Once the transition is effected, he summarises all that went to 
the building up of a church amidst the new environment in 
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the fewest possible words. The only other incident he records is 
that remarkable one in which 8. Paul was brought into relation 
with the Roman authorities, and acquitted by the proconsul of 
any crime against the Roman State. He then leaves the case of 
Corinth with a brief statement which shows us that Aquila and 
Priscilla have become Christians, and that a group of ‘brethren,’ 
an organised church, exists in Corinth. We are left to conclude 
that that church is quite predominantly Gentile, however im- 
portant the services which it may have received from the few 
Jews who have thrown in their lot with the Gentiles. 


This exposition of Acts xviii. 1 ff. depends on a careful rendering 
of tenses. In v. 4 the imperfect dvehéyero describes a period of 
teaching in the synagogue: érecfey describes S. Paul’s aim in these 
discourses, and says nothing of success. Inv. 5 the contrast between 
the arrival of Silas and Timothy (xar#\ov) and 8. Paul’s continued 
occupation with his exposition (cvvelyero) hints at the possibility that 
he might have been led by their arrival to break off his work at 
Corinth and return to Macedonia. With that hint, S, Luke returns 
to the description of the course of events in the synagogue: he 
summarises the substance of 8. Paul’s teaching, describes the steady 
and increasingly violent opposition of the Jews (dyriraccoméver, 
Brac dypuovvrwr) till the climax is reached in the definite act in which 
S. Paul abandons the synagogue and transfers his teaching centre to 
the house of Titius Justus (éxriwatduevos, elev, weraBds, 7Oev). In 
v. 8 he sums up the results of the synagogue period: one Jew and 
his family had been converted (émicrevoev) and many of the Corinthians, 
probably of the class of ‘ worshippers,’ were converted from time to 
time during this period (éricrevoy). Then he suggests by the story 
of the vision that S. Paul was depressed (ui) poBod, ‘lay aside thy 
fears’) but recovered confidence to persevere in his preaching, this 
time to the Gentiles as such. The new period is marked by éxa@ier ; 
he settled down to his work; and the length of its continuance is 
described. 


It is at this point, as it appears, that the references, which the 
Epistles give us, to the founding of the church at Corinth, take 
up the story. There is little reference in them to Jewish 
Christians among the first converts. The one certain reference 
is to Crispus (1 Cor. i. 14), if he may be identified with the ruler 
of the synagogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 8. On the other hand 
in 1 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1, 2, we have a clear indication, 
probably contemporary, of the vehement opposition of the Jews, 
and in 1 Thess. iii. 6, 7 a contemporary account and in 1 Cor. ii. 
1f. a vivid reminiscence of that depression and anxiety which is 
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shown in Acts xviii. 9 to have been relieved by the vision of the 
Lord. For S. Paul the effective beginning of his work at Corinth 
dates from his retirement to the house of Titius Justus: and 
‘the fear and trembling, with which, as he looks back, he 
remembers coming to them, was not caused by the ill-success of 
his work at Athens, but by the failure of his work in the syna- 
gogue at Corinth. Moreover we may also find the contrast with 
the simplicity of his preaching when he came to them, his in- 
sistence on the Cross of Christ as his whole message, not in any 
philosophical turn which he is conjectured to have adopted in 
Athens, but in the elaborate controversy of scripture interpreta- 
tion and deduction which he had used in the synagogue in vain: 
such methods did not remove the scandal of the Cross: and in 
the house of Titius he adopted simpler methods. The presence 
there of many of ‘the worshippers,’ who followed him, made it 
natural indeed to appeal to the ancient Scriptures still (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 1, xv. 3), but the staple of his argument was the deeper and 
wider theme of the love of Gop revealed on the Cross, and His 
power reveated in the resurrection of the Lord. 

It is probable that among these ‘worshippers’ we should 
place Stephanas and his household, the firstfruits of Achaia, 
that is, of the new predominantly Gentile church, and perhaps 
others of the little band of names, which we find scattered 
throughout the Epistles, Fortunatus and <Achaicus, Gaius 
(1 Cor. i. 14; Rom, xvi. 28), Erastus, Quartus, Tertius 
(Rom. 7b.), and Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11). Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) would 
mark the extension of the preaching to Cenchreae, the sea-port. 
But of course some of these may have been the fruit of the new 
period of activity. Then it was that the growth of the church 
became rapid. The great majority of the new converts were 
naturally Gentiles (1 Cor. vi. 11, x. 14, xii, 2), and they for the 
most part of the poorer and less educated classes (1 Cor. i. 26, 
vi. 9-11). 

He had for his coadjutors in this work Silvanus and Timothy 
(2 Cor. i. 19) though probably their labours were intermittent, 
owing to journeys to Macedonia. Sosthenes, who is associated 
with him in the address of the first Epistle, cannot safely be 
identified with the ruler of the synagogue of the same name 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 17. Titus would appear not to have 
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had dealings with the Corinthians till a later period ; he is 
mentioned only in the second Epistle. And later too came 
Apollos (Acts xviii. 27), and probably other travelling preachers 
of varying gifts and not always concordant motives. But to no 
one of them, nor to all, did the Corinthian Christians owe a debt 
comparable to that which they owed to 8. Paul. He was the 
planter, founder, father, and peculiar apostle of the church. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian community and of 
S. Paul’s relations with it receives little attention in the Acts. 
We are told that Apollos! passed from Ephesus to Corinth and 
preached there: and that S. Paul himself? passed three months 
there in the winter following his departure from Ephesus and 
preceding his last recorded visit to Jerusalem. For further 
information we must look to the Epistles. From the ‘first 
Epistle to the Corinthians’ we learn that he wrote from 
Ephesus, before a certain Pentecost (xvi. 8), a reply to a letter 
received from Corinth (vii. 1), which apparently in its turn 
was occasioned by a letter of S. Paul’s to Corinth (v. 9). He 
had also received an oral account of affairs at Corinth from 
‘Chloe’s people’ (i. 11), and no doubt also from Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus (xvi. 17), who may have been the 
bearers of the letter from Corinth. There is no reference in 
this Epistle to any other visit to Corinth than the original 
visit: though it is of course possible that there may have been 
a second visit, made from Ephesus, before this Epistle was 
written. Leaving that question for the moment, we note that 
the general relation of 8, Paul to the Corinthians as a body 
indicates the maintenance of the original relation, even if there 
were signs of dissatisfied or even antagonist elements. The 
church consults its founder on numerous points of difficulty ; 
and he replies with an authority unstrained and confident and 
an affection which reveals no sense of injury or want of recipro- 
cation. Only in the first four chapters is there any hint of 
a rift in the mutual confidence: and the manner in which the 
difficulty of the parties is treated suggests that it was a question 
of certain personal exaggerations and ambitions, which had not 
so far produced any widespread effect in the church in the 
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directions either of dispute of the authority of S. Paul or of 
antagonism to his person and teaching. 

The ‘second Epistle’ presents a remarkable contrast. From 
it we gather that there has been a crisis in the relations between 
S. Paul and the church which threatened at one time to 
develope into a final breach, There has been a second visit, 
and of a very painful kind. The danger is past and a large 
portion of the letter is occupied by the statement of the recon- 
ciliation and of 8. Paul’s thankfulness. The feelings expressed, 
whether of apprehension and indignation in ce, x.-xiil., or of 
renewed affection and confidence in cc. i.—ix., are of the intensest 
degree. No other epistle manifests such a sustained strain of 
strong personal feeling. It is inconceivable, psychologically, 
that the events which occasioned this contrast could have taken 
place before the first Epistle was written: and the problems 
to which they give rise belong for the most part to the com- 
mentary on the second Epistle, 

The Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth during 
those winter months which S. Paul, in achievement of his hope, 
passed there. ‘Gaius the host of me and the whole church, 
Erastus the steward of the city, and Quartus the brother’ are 
joined in the greetings to the church at Rome (Rom. xvi. 23), 
S. Paul’s work in those parts was finished (Rom. xvi. 23): we 
may probably gather from the calm and confident tone of that 
epistle, that all the brotherly affection and restoration of mutual 
confidence which he had hoped from that visit were abundantly 
granted. 

Once again after a long interval he visited the city of 
so many joys and pains. ‘Erastus stayed on in Corinth’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) tells us that on that last journey of Paul the 
prisoner to his martyrdom in Rome, the way led through 
Corinth. We may allow the imagination to rest for a moment 
on that last meeting between the apostle and the disciples, who 
owed it to him that they were disciples of the one Lord, between 
the founder and the church which he had guided and sustained 
through so many storms and perils, the father whose un- 
wearying love and faithful discipline had kept his children 
through all the dangers of youth and manhood, now Paul the 
prisoner, the aged, passing to his last reward. 
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3. PLACE AND Darn, 


The place of writing is fixed by xvi. 8. §. Paul is at Ephesus, 
and purposes to stay on there till Pentecost. In the Acts we are 
told of a sojourn at Ephesus extending over two years (xix. 10) 
or ‘a space of three years’ (xx. 31), followed by a journey to 
Macedonia and a three months’ stay in the winter in Achaia 
immediately preceding the last journey to Jerusalem. The 
letter then was written from Ephesus: the reference to Ephesus 
by name in xv. 32 should not be regarded as inconsistent with 
this conclusion. 

The date, then, must fall before the Pentecost of the year in 
which S. Paul left Ephesus. But how long before? There is 
little in the letter itself to give us greater precision. The form 
of phrase implies that it was not more than a year before: but 
at any time within the preceding year the phrase would be 
natural. ‘A door great and effectual’ has been ‘opened,’ and 
Pentecost is no doubt named as allowing a sufficient interval for 
taking full advantage of that opening. It is improbable there- 
fore that the preceding Passover gives the time of writing: the 
allusion to the Passover in v. 8 is completely explained by the 
context, and does not suggest any chronological conclusion. 
The importance of the precise date becomes serious only in 
connexion with the train of events implied in the second 
Epistle. We are forced by that Epistle to allow time for 
developments at Corinth after the receipt of this first Epistle, 
for news of these developments reaching Ephesus, for a visit to 
Corinth, painful and brief, and the return to Ephesus, for a 
painful letter despatched to Corinth, and the report of its effect 
brought to S. Paul in Macedonia. Although it would be possible 
to compress these events within the period between the Passover 
and the autumn, say November, of that year, a longer interval 
would be more natural: and we may place the Epistle in the 
later autumn or early winter of the last year of the stay at 
Ephesus. In that case, about two years and six or nine months 
had elapsed since S. Paul was last at Corinth. 

During that time we may be sure that communications 
between the Apostle and the young Christian church had been 
frequent (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 2). But of these we hear only of one 
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letter on each side. Inv. 10S. Paul refers to a letter which he 
had written to Corinth, and in vii. 1 to a letter he had received 
from Corinth. Of the letter referred to in v. 10 we have no 
remains, unless, as some think, portions of it are embedded in 
one or other of our letters. Of the letter from Corinth we can 
at least state some of the subjects, as the greater part of our 
first Epistle deals with questions raised by the Corinthians in 
that letter, perhaps indeed the whole of cc. vii.-xv. incl., and 
even much of ¢. xvi. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN CoMMUNITY. 


It seems clear from the whole tone, as well as from incidental 
allusions in the letter, that the church in Corinth was mainly 
composed of converted Gentiles. There is little if anything to 
suggest that it included any considerable element of converted 
Jews. There is apparently no question of the obligation of the 
law: the discussion of things lawful and unlawful is conducted 
on quite independent lines. The reference to ‘our fathers’ (x. 1) 
implies indeed the continuity of development from the church of 
the old Dispensation to the church of the new: but that is 
consistent with a predominantly Gentile character in the com- 
munity addressed (see note), and is a constant element in S. Paul’s 
thought. The free use of the Old Testament shows that those 
scriptures remained for the new church a treasury of religious 
example and instruction. 

As in other cases, the maintenance of this heritage would 
be facilitated by the apparently large nucleus of ceBopevor, 
‘worshippers, whom 8. Paul carried with him from the syna- 
gogue. The community consisted of all classes. While the 
lower and uneducated class of artisans and shopkeepers seems 
to have predominated, we must not overlook the indication that 
many, though relatively few, of the educated and wealthy classes 
were included. The character of the party dissensions points to 
this: the partisans have to be reminded that they do not form a 
large proportion of the community; but that implies that they 
were actually fairly numerous. ‘The wealthy were in sufficient 
numbers to form their own sets and cliques, and the wise to 
give currency to the views and principles which led ‘the strong’ 
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to maintain social relations with their heathen friends and 
acquaintances. Among the individuals named we find a ruler 
of the synagogue, a treasurer of the city, a wealthy man 
who could keep open hospitality for the ‘whole church,’ and, 
apparently, business people such as Stephanas and Chloe, with 
their households of slaves. The proportion of Latin names 
seems to indicate that many of the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were among the converts; but no doubt the majority 
were Greeks: while the mixed population of the busy seaport 
may be supposed to have provided the church with some 
representatives of the many races which congregated there. 

It was to a church composed of such elements, and after a 
period of about four years from its foundation, that the first 
Epistle was addressed. The first impression, that it suggests, 
is of a society given up to unseemly wrangles and bitter divisions, 
cropping up even in its most sacred assemblies: still implicated 
in the loose living of the heathen surroundings from which it 
was scarcely struggling to be free, dangerously unsettled in its 
moral judgments, and easily misled or gravely uninstructed in 
the elements of the Christian faith. It is clear that there was 
an absence or at least a weakness of self-government: no central 
authority kept in check the warring elements or decided the 
grave questions which troubled the young church. While there 
were abundant marks of Christian enthusiasm, the application 
of Christian principle to daily life was undecided and wayward. 
~The profound problem of giving moral expression to their re- 
ligious convictions baffled those who were attempting it, and 
found some, perhaps many, who saw no need even for the 
attempt. Men were more interested in the superficial emotions 
and the speculative discussions, which the new faith occasioned, 
than in the purifying of the personal and social life which their 
allegiance to the new Lord demanded. On every hand the rags 
of their heathen practices and thoughts hampered them; they 
were bound hand and foot with the gravecloths of their dead 
selves. 

It rings strangely when we find S. Paul addressing such a 
society as this, as ‘the church of Gop, sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints’: when he thanks Gop for their 
proficiency in utterance and knowledge, for their lacking no 
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spiritual gift. And the strangeness is even emphasised by the 
general tone of the letter. Throughout he meets their need by 
appeal to the highest standards and deepest conception of their 
union with Gop in Christ. He does not hesitate to appeal to 
their advanced knowledge of what the true Christian state is. 
They are a shrine of Gop, an abode of the Holy Spirit: they 
have been washed, sanctified, justified: their bodies are shrines 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in them. In their assemblies they 
knew themselves to be partners in Christ: much was uttered 
which could be recognised as the true outpouring of the Spirit: 
and there were many signs of the eager desire to help and to 
care for those that needed help and care. In a word, it was 
a strangely mixed society. But if we are to estimate its condi- 
tion fairly, we must recognize that S. Paul felt it worth while to 
address to them the loftiest appeals and the most profound 
teaching. For all their waywardness, self-conceit, and self- 
deception, yet he saw in them the seed of great spiritual growth : 
and here and there at least, in individuals and in families, that 
growth was more than mere promise. The very fact that these 
questions of morality and faith were raised by them for his 
advice shows a strong determination in the church itself to 
wrestle with its temptations. We are looking in fact upon a 
phenomenon of the deepest interest, the gradual growth of a 
new spiritual life, a new moral order, a new social organism in 
the midst of the most adverse circumstances and out of most 
unpromising material. Over the troubled waters of that great’ 
and worldly city we are shown the Spirit moving, and the 
new heaven and the new earth being gradually created. ‘If a 
man is in Christ, there is a new creation: the old things pass, lo! 
a fresh state is come to pass: but all this is from Gop,’ 
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At the time when the first Epistle was written, not more than 
four years had elapsed since the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Corinth. There had, as we have seen, been correspondence 
between 8. Paul and his friends already. A letter from S. Paul 
had already dealt, in some degree, with a prevailing danger. 
A letter from Corinth is the immediate occasion of this reply. 
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But besides this letter S. Paul had other channels of communi- 
cation, and had received through them information which made 
him wish to speak his mind. 

It may be well to set out the main topics which were thus 
raised. 

S. Paul first deals with the reports he has received from 
travellers from Corinth, referring to the following subjects: 

(1) The existence of cliques in the church, cc. i.-iv. 

(2) A grave case of discipline, or, rather, of the absence of 
discipline, ¢. v. 1-13. 

(3) The existence of a litigious temper among the members 
of the church, ec. vi. 1-11. 

(4) Christian freedom and the religion of the body, c. vi. 
12-20. 

The whole of the rest of the Epistle, with the exception of 
c. Xvi., would seem to be occupied with questions raised by the 
Corinthians in their letter. These are: 

(5) The Christian theory and practice of marriage, c. vii. 

(6) The Christian duty in relation to meats offered to idols 

“and the social questions involved, cc. viii.—xi. 1. 
(7) The regulation of Christian assemblies, c. xi. 1, 2, as 
regards: 
(a) the place of women in the assemblies, c. xi. 3-16; 
(6) the order of the common feast, c. xi. 17-34; 
(c) the nature and exercise of spiritual gifts, cc. xii., xiii., 
xiv. 

(8) The doctrine of the Resurrection, c. xv. 

It is well to note the variety of these subjects. Internal 
politics, the grave moral questions raised in connexion with 
marriage and the discipline of the body, the social relations of 
Christians with their heathen neighbours, church discipline and 
order, the fundamental question of the nature and operation of 
the Spirit in the individual and in the church, and finally the 
great doctrinal question of the resurrection with its tremendous 
practical implications are all raised and dealt with. The bare 
enumeration gives a vivid impression of the keenness of the life 
in the young society. There can be no doubt that they took 
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their new religion seriously. If it is the part of faith to ask 
questions and to raise doubts, there was no lack of faith among 
them. If some were over confident and quick with theories and 
answers, many hesitated and feared the ready solution. Here 
was fruitful soil for the skilled husbandman. And as a skilled 
husbandman 8. Paul encourages growth, even where he prunes. 
Perhaps in none of his epistles have we more conclusive 
instances of the keen insight and firm hand, with which he 
cuts to the nerve of the difficulties propounded, and meets the 
detailed problems with fundamental solutions. 

The difficulties to be met were partly due to the strangeness 
of the claim that the whole life of body as well as spirit, of daily 
business as well as what are commonly felt to be more definitely 
religious practices, must be brought under the rule of Christ. 
that all life must be spiritualised, and all religion moralised. 
But they were also partly due to the complexity of social 
conditions. It was impossible to give a rule for every case, 
even if it had been desirable. S. Paul lays down great prin- 
ciples. He distinguishes between them and certain advice 
which he gives in particular cases, leaving much freedom to 
the individual conscience, He is indeed expounding not a code 
of laws but a new life: and in laying down the lines of growth 
much must be left to the experience of the life itself. It is 
high testimony to the general soundness of the community that 
S. Paul can and does so often appeal to their sense of what is 
right and truly Christian. 


6. THe Parrizs orn CLiqugs, 


The first subject which 8. Paul tackles in this letter is the 
subject of the Parties. We notice that apparently no reference 
had been made to them in the letter he had received from 
Corinth: though it is quite possible that some of the ques- 
tions raised in that letter had been subjects of disagreement 
and dispute between the parties. He has heard of them by 
report from Chloe’s people. And the indication of that report 
was that there were ‘controversies’ (€pides) among the Corinthians 
and that these controversies were conducted by groups of persons 
or the teachers of such groups, which professed to attach 
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themselves to great persons in the church. Before attempting 
to examine the significance of the party names, we must first 
be clear as to the extent of the division implied, and secondly, 
consider what light 8. Paul’s argument in i. 10-iy. fim. throws on 
their characteristics. 

In the first place, then, it is clear that there was so far no 
outward breach of communion in the church. ‘Disputes, con- 
troversies’ (€p.des) is the word chosen to describe these dissensions: 
and the stronger word ‘divisions’ (cxicpara) is used (i. 10) to 
describe a state, of which they are still only in danger. Nor 
do the later chapters of the Epistle show any sign of outward 
division. The free and the scrupulous, the strong and the weak, 
are still regarded as of one community: and even the serious 
defects of their common worship do not go further than most 
regrettable and blameworthy distinctions between rich and poor. 
They still unite for common worship. It is the prevalence 
of the controversial temper, and the attempt to gain sanction 
for it by what will be seen to be the unwarranted use of great 
names, which are the subjects of S. Paul’s criticism. 

Secondly we ask, how does S. Paul deal with the matter, and 
what conclusions can we draw from his way of dealing with it as 
to the character and extent of the controversies ? 

The subject appears to be dealt with in i. 13-iv. jin.: at least 
these chapters hang together and seem to spring directly from 
the mention of the parties. 

A. To begin with (i. 13-17), he meets their assumption of 
certain great names for their leaders by the direct appeal to the 
sole and exclusive dedication to Christ. It was Christ who was 
crucified for them and into Christ’s name were they baptised. 
He does this in the boldest way by asking if they put his own 
name in the place of Christ’s. We cannot conclude from this 
that the names were chosen on the ground that these were the 
baptisers of the several groups. The question as to the Crucifixion 
shows that this deduction would carry us too far. Nor would 
it suit those who took the name of Cephas, except on the im- 
» probable assumption (see below) that he had preached as a 
missionary in Corinth: and on 8. Paul’s showing it would make 
the Pauline party insignificantly small. The point is simply to 
put in the sharpest contrast their partisan cries and their true 
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allegiance. But it throws some light on our question by showing 
that §. Paul was confident that they would at once recognise 
the force of the argument ; that he had not gathered from ‘Chloe’s 
people’ that the differences of opinion touched their fundamental 
Christian status. 

B. Ini. 17-iii. 4 we have a declaration of the central subject 
of the wisdom of Gop, and an exposition of a contrast between 
the method of the world in acquiring wisdom, and the Christian 
method. The method of the world proceeds by ‘wisdom of word,’ 
‘superiority of word and wisdom,’ ‘persuasive words of wisdom’ ; 
that is to say, by clever argument, rhetorical exposition, and 
logical completeness of exposition, all the weapons of the contro- 
versialist trained in the schools. That this cannot be the true 
Christian method he shows first by reminding them how that 
central subject of Gop’s wisdom, Christ crucified, acknowledged 
by themselves, entirely failed to commend itself to the wisdom 
of the world: it did not satisfy those ideas of wisdom, nor could 
it be understood by those methods. So it was not predominantly, 
still less exclusively, the wise and successful men of the world 
who were converted. Nor had 8. Paul in his successful preaching 
of the Gospel to them used these methods (ii. 1-5). Nor, in fine, 
could the appeal reach any but those who were prepared for it 
by the Spirit of Him whose wisdom it was, who used the spiritual 
powers and faculties given to them, not by human education 
but by the teaching of the Spirit, to enable them to apprehend 
and receive, This Spirit was Gon’s gift, and is in fact His Spirit 
and Christ’s mind. 

The contrast presented here, to meet the trouble, is not the 
contrast between the subject matter of Gop’s wisdom and the 
subject matter of the world’s wisdom: that is regarded as obvious 
and accepted: but the contrast, deduced from this, between the 
faculties and methods required for apprehending Gop’s wisdom, 
and the faculties and methods used by the world. 

We conclude that the controversies had led to the predominant 
use of rhetorical argument for the sake of victory, and other such 
methods, and a consequently exaggerated estimate of rhetorical 
and logical capacity in their leaders. The section ends with the 
reminder that those who put their faith in such methods are still 
men of the world, men of flesh, not yet men of spirit. 
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C. This leads to a consideration of the true place of apostles 
and teachers, and their relations to the taught (iii, 3-23). For 
the sake of directness and simplicity he takes himself and 
Apollos as instances. He brings out the facts that both are 
simply ministers and instruments of Gop’s service, engaged in 
His work and working in His power only: engaged on the same 
work though at different stages: all personal claims and all 
rivalry are exciuded: the reward comes from Gop alone accord- 
ing to the work. These thoughts are amplified (10-16) but with 
a hint of a wider reference to other teachers, and to the risks 
of bad working, culminating (16, 17) in a passage of the sternest 
warning against the destruction of Gop’s shrine, the church. 
It must be noticed that in both these last passages the reference 
becomes anonymous (v 10 @Xos, 12 ris, 17 res). 

The section is concluded by a return to the definite subject 
of wisdom, in the form of a stern warning against the assumption 
of wisdom, a repeated and sharp contrast between the wisdom 
of the world and the wisdom of Gop, in which again the thought 
of method is dominant; and an impassioned appeal to give up 
these personal rivalries and partisanships, in view of their all- 
embracing inheritance, and their own belonging to Christ, as 
Christ belongs to Gop (18—23). 

This passage shows us that personal rivalries had a large 
part in their controversies, and as clearly that the rivalries were 
not between the persons whose names were used. We note too 
the hints touching a person or persons who are not named; and 
the growing severity of the tone as these anonymous references 
are developed. It is clear that there were at Corinth local 
teachers who in S. Paul’s view were largely responsible for these 
controversies. 

D. iv. 1f Weare brought back to the true estimate of the 
position of the apostles. Again it is emphasised that as stewards 
of Gop’s mysteries and servants of Christ, they are responsible 
for the faithful execution of their trust. But the special point 
here is that they are responsible to Gop, not to man: S. Paul 
recognises no man’s right to question him as to his execution 
of his task: he recognises no court but the Court of Christ at 
the last day. He then declares that he has named himself and 
Apollos, not as needing such reminders, but as examples for 
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teachers. There are persons who need these reminders ; who 
are proud of their own distinction and achievement, and hold 
themselves to have attained to the heights. The thought of 
these persons leads him to a most impassioned exhibition of the 
paradoxical tragedy of the apostles’ lives, as viewed from the 
point of view of the world, which some of these seem to share. 

Here again we have a sudden outbreak of the deepest feeling, 
as of a man wounded to the heart. It is combined with unmis- 
takeable reference to a person or persons not named: and it 
follows upon a definite repudiation of the right of any man to 
enquire into his conduct. It would seem, then, that among the 
partisan leaders at Corinth there were some who had definitely 
set themselves in antagonism to S. Paul (and perhaps also to 
Apollos), and challenged his position in the church of Corinth. 
This challenge touched not only his sense of right, but his deepest 
feelings of affection for his converts and interest in the church, 
and arouses the strongest emotions. 

E. The section concludes with two brief paragraphs (iv. 14— 
17, 18-21). ‘In the first, as if alarmed by his own vehemence, 
he deprecates the idea that he is chiding the Corinthians : 
he is warning them as a father should; he is their only 
father, however many tutors they may have: and he hopes that 
the children will follow in the father’s steps. To help them 
he has sent Timothy to remind them of his ways in Christ. 
But once more his thoughts turn to ‘certain people of im- 
portance’; once more his tone changes. They gave themselves 
airs, a8 though he was not to return to Corinth; but they would 
be disappointed. He would certainly come soon and face them, 
and test their power, not their speech. Should he be forced to 
exert his authority to chastise ; or would it be possible to come 
in love and gentleness ? 

The contrast between these two paragraphs is very striking. 
The first addressed to the whole church marks his unfailing 
affection, and breathes the spirit of loving correction and pleading 
which characterises the main part of the letter. But even here 
there is a reference to ‘tutors innumerable’ in definite contrast 
with the one father. In the second paragraph, the tone becomes 
stern in the highest degree: again ‘certain persons’ are referred 
to but not named: they were fancying themselves of supreme 
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authority and importance: they did not think that 8. Paul 
would care or even dare to-return to Corinth. Them he warns 
that he will hesitate at no measures of discipline that may be 
required. But he hopes no such may be necessary. These 
verses clench the conclusion suggested by previous passages that 
there were local leaders and teachers, here indicated by the term 
madayoyoi, some of whom held themselves to be at least as good 
as 8, Pauland seemed to be prepared to defy his authority. 


Taking then this section of the Epistle as a whole, we see that 
a strong controversial spirit was active among the Corinthians, 
which showed itself through the contentions of three or four 
groups under prominent leaders. This state of things gave rise 
first to a prevalence of the ordinary controversial methods of the 
world in debating matters of knowledge and wisdom: secondly, 
to a high estimate of certain prominent persons, and in these 
to an exaggerated sense of their own importance, a false con- 
ception of their relation to their work and office, and, at least 
in some of them, a strong determination to question and criticise 
S. Paul’s method, work, and status, and even to defy his authority. 
There is nothing to show that the use of these methods character- 
ised one party rather than another, or that the local leaders, at 
whom 8. Paul is hinting, were those of one party rather than 
another. 

We may note in passing S. Paul’s careful reserve in dealing 
with these persons. He wishes to do nothing to mark out 
individuals or to harden party lines. It is possible that thig 
reserve, interpreted as a proof of weakness, may actually have 
emboldened them to take more definite measures against him, 
such as led to the situation of the painful visit and the severe 
letter (see 2 Cor. Jntrod.). 

It is quite clear that Apollos was not one of these, nor even 
implicated in their proceedings. The way in which S. Paul 
names him and associates him with himself throughout this 
section is decisive: and the reference in c. xvi. confirms this 
conclusion. Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that 
S. Peter had anything to do with the matter. 

We cannot from this section tell what were the subjects of 
dispute. All we learn is that there were disputes, and that 
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they were argued in a way wholly inappropriate to discovering 
the truths of Christian revelation, whether of thought or conduct. 
It is possible that the information derived from ‘Chloe’s people’ 
had been vague on these points. It is possible that S. Paul did 
not wish to go into the subjects of dispute when the manner of 
carrying it on needed so much correction. But it is probable 
that the questions raised by the Corinthians in their letter were 
at least some of those which were subjects of controversy be- 
tween the parties. It is quite clear from S. Paul’s treatment 
of these subjects that they were even hotly disputed. And there 
is nothing in this section to prevent us from assuming that it 
was about them, if not exclusively, that so un-Christian a manner 
of disputation had been developed. 

If these conclusions are adopted, it becomes of less importance 
to determine the reasons for the choice of the particular names, 
which the groups adopted. But something must be said under 
this head. 

It would be generally agreed that the most obscure of these 
designations is the fourth (¢y S€ Xpurrod). No convincing 
explanation has been given of the supposed Christ-party. As 
J. Weiss has pointed out with great clearness, in the immediate 
context S. Paul reduces these party names to an absurdity by 
reminding them that the name of Christ is the only one which 
they have any right to call themselves by ; and in iii. 23 quite 
explicitly he includes all Christians under this designation. 
Nowhere does he even appear to be discussing the claim of any 
group to be in a special sense ‘ Christ’s people’ ; though such an 
usurpation of the common name one would have supposed likely 
to call forth direct and clear exposure. The only plausible 
attempt to find an instance appeals to 2 Cor. x. 7: but there is 
no real parallel between the coordination of Christ with Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas as names of groups of Christians and the 
exclusive claim, there disputed, to represent Christ as His apostles. 
Two attempts to solve the difficulty may be noticed. (1) Riabiger 
takes eyo dé Xprorod as an exclamation of S, Paul’s, an ejaculation 
in contradiction of the party cries. Attractive as this is at first 
sight, it yet appears impossible to suppose that anyone who 
either read the words or heard them read would take the point. 
The natural impression would inevitably be that a fourth party 
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was being named. (2) J. Weiss argues that the words cannot 
belong to the original text. The inconsistency between them 
and the context proves them to be an insertion from the margin, 
where they first appeared as the note of a scribe. There is no 
evidence for this suggestion in the MSS.: but it provides the 
only adequate escape from an insoluble riddle. Whether we 
are justified on critical grounds in taking such a way of escape 
may be disputed. But it is to be observed that the difficulty 
here consists not merely, as is so often the case, in our ignorance 
but even more in the inconsistency of the existence of a Christ- 
party with the treatment of the whole matter in the context, 
The difficulty presented by the mention of a ‘ party of Cephas’ 
is of a different order. There is nothing inherently improbable 
in the existence of such a party: though an explanation of its 
rise and its character is not easy to find. (1) It has been con- 
jectured that S. Peter himself had already visited Corinth and 
done some missionary work there ; and that his name was adopted 
as one of those who had taken a prominent part. This would be 
an adequate explanation. But of S. Peter's presence at Corinth 
there is no evidence earlier than towards the end of the second 
century (Dionys. Cor. ap. Euseb. 11. 25. 8); and the notice there 
is quite indefinite as to the time of his visit. Moreover, if S. Peter 
had already himself preached at Corinth, it is scarcely probable 
that the Corinthians would have used his Aramaic rather than 
his Greek name. And finally itis unlikely that at this early date 
S. Peter would have duplicated 8S. Paul’s work in a sphere so 
emphatically 8S. Paul’s own. Rome does not afford a parallel, as 
S. Paul was not the founder of the church in that place. While 
there is no improbability in a later visit, say on his way to Rome, 
it is not likely that he had been in Corinth at the time when this 
letter was written. (2) A more probable explanation, taking 
account of the form ‘Cephas,’ assigns the origin of the designa- 
tion to Palestinian Christians who had established a footing in 
Corinth and plumed themselves on a direct connexion with the 
elder apostle. This could hardly have failed to involve an 
implicit or direct challenge of S. Paul’s exclusive relation to 
the Corinthians as their apostle. And it is possible that the 
questioning of his position, of which we have already seen signs, 
may have proceeded from such persons and their adherents, 
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though not necessarily from them alone. It is frequently as- 
sumed that they were also Judaisers, that is, Jewish Christians 
who wished to impose the Jewish law, as giving completeness if 
not of obligation, upon all Christians. But there is no evidence 
in either Epistle of such an attempt being made at Corinth : nor 
would it have been a necessary consequence of the fact that they 
professed themselves followers of 8. Peter. All we can say about 
them, on the grounds of 1 Cor., is that they may have been 
active in disputing S. Paul’s supremacy at Corinth. 

Coming now to the parties of Paul and Apollos, there is no 
difficulty as to the occasion for them. Both men had preached at 
Corinth ; and both with great and impressive results. No doubt 
there were differences in their personalities and methods, and in 
the way they treated questions that arose in the development 
of the church. The success of the younger teacher would have 
given occasion for comparisons and contrasts, which might easily 
develope into disputes and partisanship. Local leaders might 
easily be led to range themselves under the two names, in the 
absence of the persons themselves and without their encourage- 
ment or even knowledge. Such a situation would, again, inevitably 
lead to a challenge of S. Paul’s unique position. And here there 
would be an overlapping of the interests of the two parties of 
Apollos and Cephas, in dispute with the party of Paul. The 
leaders of both would be inclined to belittle S. Paul’s services 
and authority: and the very lack of countenance for such an 
attitude from the great names which they assumed might even 
tend to embitter their antagonism and drive them to such violence 
as seems here and there to be indicated, 

Can we go further in assigning particular tendencies to either 
of these parties? It is generally assumed that we know what 
position the party of Paul would take. And yet it is noticeable 
that in his immediate repudiation of the whole atmosphere of 
party, 5. Paul chooses his own name for his argument by reductio 
ad absurdwm. Presumably this party maintained 8. Pauls 
rights: but he seems at once to disown this kind of support, and 
to denounce their method equally with others, While he is even 
jealously alive to insist upon his true relation to the church as 
a whole, he will have nothing to do with partisan advocacy of 
his claims. Nor can we be sure that so far as they championed 
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Pauline doctrine or practice, they represented it as he would 
have had it represented. When he desires to remind the 
Corinthians of his ‘ways in the Lord’ he refers them to no 
representatives at Corinth, but to Timothy. And, if we may 
assume, as has been suggested, that some of the subjects of 
dispute are those dealt with in the remainder of the letter, 
nothing is more remarkable than 8. Paul’s attitude of arbiter 
and effort to seize the truth and the good in each contention, 
without taking sides. Here again it would be rash to dogmatise. 

As regards the party of Apollos, it is very commonly held that 
their practices in particular are the main object of S. Pauls 
exposition of the contrast between divine and worldly wisdom, 
It is recognised that this contrast refers mainly to the methods 
adopted : and it is argued that Apollos being an Alexandrian 
Jew was likely to have developed in an attractive and convincing 
way the allegorical method of interpretation, which through Philo 
is associated with Alexandrian Judaism. Mr Hart (J. TS. Vite 
pp. 16 ff.) presses this view of Apollos with much skill and learning, 
and even traces the libertinism, which apparently existed in some 
quarters of the Christian church at Corinth, to an illegitimate 
use of the allegorical method to minimise the literal meaning 
of the stern moral code of the Old Testament, and to loosen in 
consequence the sense of moral obligations in general. 

Now while this view is, at least as regards the allegorical 
method, plausible, it is not more than plausible. There is no 
hint in the account of Apollos given in the Acts (xviii. 24-28) 
that he used this allegorical method. Nothing is said of him 
which might not have been said of S. Paul himself, except the 
one epithet Adyios : and even this we should scarcely have denied 
to S. Paul but for his own statement as to his speech and ad- 
dress. 8. Luke no doubt lays special emphasis on Apollos’ skill 
in the Scriptures and his success in confuting Jewish oppo- 
sition, or rather in assisting Christians by his vigorous polemic 
against the Jews on the question of scripture proof that the 
Messiah was Jesus. He does not say that he made many con- 
verts. But as he gives no example of Apollos’ method, we are 
left to conjecture. That he used the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation is such a conjecture and no more. 

Nor again is there in 8. Paul’s references to the methods of 
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wisdom which he is deprecating, any hint that they had this 
allegorical character. The difficult phrase in iv. 6 (wa ev nu 
pabnre To pi dmép & yéyparra) cannot be taken as a warning 
against indulging in allegorical interpretations ; for whatever the 
warning is, it has to be learnt from the example of Apollos as 
well as §. Paul. Further, if the use of the allegorical method 
was characteristic of this party and denounced in ¢. 1. 17 ff, it is 
improbable that S. Paul would have used this same method 
(e.g. inc. x.) without explanation or qualification. 

Are we to say that the mere fact that a learned Jew came from 
Alexandria proves that he shared Philo’s method of dealing with 
Scripture? If this is not necessary, then there is no positive 
ground for attributing this method to Apollos. Nor must we 
forget that in his case we are told definitely of two other, and 
probably alien influences. His knowledge of the baptism of John 
suggests a residence in Palestine or at least a close connexion 
with Jews of Palestine: and his instruction in Christian truth 
by Aquila and Priscilla brings him into close connexion with 
Pauline doctrine and method. 

Here again, then, we must be content to admit that we have 
no sufficient grounds in what we know of Apollos to draw con- 
clusions as to the particular character of the party which adopted 
his name. 

It is perhaps disappointing to find that we cannot get clear cut 
descriptions of the parties and their several opinions and interests. 
But it is not unnatural. It is even quite possible that they were 
not divided by clearly conceived principles, or furnished with 
definite opinions and policies, Personal predilections probably 
held a large place in their origin; differences of opinion perhaps 
on points of doctrine but more often on practical questions and 
the principles involved by them fostered the spirit of controversy 
and sharpened its weapons, There were, no doubt, as in all party 
controversy, strange alliances between the parties and illogical 
combinations of views within each of them. SS. Paul deals with 
the matter wisely and Christianly. He denounces all personal 
championships which obscure the one indisputable and exclusive 
allegiance due to Christ. He deprecates the use of ordinary con- 
troversial weapons for the decision of Christian truth and practice, 
He gives in this Epistle a series of examples of the right method 
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of attaining such decision, by the way in which he deals with the 
questions submitted to him by the Corinthians. In all this, he 
sets himself to raise the discussion above the level of party and 
the dust of controversy, into the Christian atmosphere, where 
mutual understanding and mutual forbearance are seen to be the 
direct and necessary outcome of the fundamental obligation of 
love. 

We may sum up our conclusions briefly : 

1. S. Paul was writing from report, not from first hand 
knowledge. 

2. Groups of persons had formed themselves in the church 
at Corinth, assuming the names of great leaders but without 
their connivance. They had found local leaders, 


3. These groups developed a controversial spirit, which had 
consolidated the groups but had not yet gone so far as to produce 
definite breaches of church unity, though they tended to do so. 


4, This spirit had not apparently led to the spread of definitely 
false doctrine, but had led to an exaggerated view of the import- 
ance of the natural weapons of controversy, skill in argument, 
brilliancy of exposition, force in logical confutation, all the weapons 
of worldly wisdom. No party was specially guilty in this respect: 
all were involved. 

5. In this condition of things, certain local leaders had come 
into prominence: they had magnified their own position by 
representing themselves as champions of great names: and some 
of them, in the same interest, had set themselves definitely to 
depreciate the character, bearing and apostolic status of 8. Paul 
and to dispute his exceptional authority for the church in Corinth. 
They veiled, but barely veiled, their own pretensions by the names 
which the groups assumed. 

6. The interest aroused by these controversies had dulled the 
Christian conscience of the community and left it unable or un- 
willing to grapple in a Christian way with the serious moral and 
religious problems which beset its members. 


c2 
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7. CaurRcH GOVERNMENT. 


After dealing with the evil of faction, S. Paul has still some 
matters to bring to the notice of the Corinthians, before he 
answers their letter (cc. v., vi.). They are (1) the instance of a 
notorious evildoer, (2) the practice of suing each other in 
heathen courts. The special point which he presses in both 
instances is the lack of proper church government and disci- 
pline. They ought at once, in the first case, to have tried and 
excommunicated the offender. In the second class of cases, 
they ought to have provided arbitrators who could have 
reconciled the brethren who were at variance. Both cases 
show a lamentable lack of the sense of responsibility for the 
purity and charity of the society. 

For the discussion of the details, we may refer to the notes. 
But here it should be observed that both are clear instances 
of the strongly marked individualism of the young church, 
leading to an almost complete absence of a common code im- 
posed by a‘central control. It is the sense of the unity of the 
body and the mutual dependence of the members which is 
weak, The tendency is to leave each man to go his own way, 
according to what he claims as his right. The strength of this 
tendency is shown by the fact that it crops up here in relation 
to two fundamental elements of the common life. It is not 
indeed surprising that, in this predominantly Gentile church, 
men should have taken their disputes to the ordinary courts 
(vi. 1-11). There seems to have been no rule or custom among 
the non-Christian religious associations, of that time and place, 
forbidding such a practice ; although to Jews it would have been 
unnatural. §. Paul here is clearly introducing a new rule: he 
argues the matter, and bases it on Christian principle and 
admitted beliefs. He maintains in the first place that the 
occasion for such appeals to the civil courts ought never to arise 
between Christians: and, in the second, that if they do arise 
they ought to be settled by Christian arbitrators. Not to 
recognise this is to miss the true relation of Christians to each 
other and to the world. Their mutual interests are not such as 
can be decided by the standards which outside courts apply. 
And more, the Christian standards are to be the means by which 
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the world will be judged: it is most unreasonable, then, to 
accept the standards of the world in their place. The whole 
attitude of Christians as a society to the outside world is clearly 
involved: and the coherence of the Christian society is at 
stake. 

The same principle is involved by the case of the offender 
against common morality (c. v.). The neglect to exercise dis- 
cipline in his case involved the theory that a man’s private life 
and action was no concern of the church. Whether the Corin- 
thians acted consciously on this principle, or whether they shirked 
the question on other grounds, such as the importance of the 
individual concerned or the desire to avoid scandal, we have not 
full means of judging. But 8. Paul’s treatment seems to point to 
the former conclusion. It is evident that he sees in it a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of the church. This was no 
doubt partly due to want of experience and the absence of any 
organised method of dealing with cases of discipline. But this 
can hardly have been a complete explanation. These Greeks 
could not have been without sufficient experience in their pre- 
Christian lives of self-governing action, both in their political 
and in their voluntary associations. There must clearly have 
been an absence or a weakness of motive. The case had not 
aroused in them the horror which, if aroused, would have led 
‘them to take definite action. There was a positive ground for 
their inaction, which is clearly indicated. They were proud of 
their freedom: they felt themselves raised above the moral 
conventions even of their Gentile experience. They treated 
some matters which their heathen neighbours would condemn, 
as indifferent, from the spiritual point of view, because they 
had got into a higher sphere. They claimed that by virtue 
of their enlightenment many actions were safe for them which 
would be bad for the less advanced. And they applied this 
liberty to matters of sexual morality, as well as to others, 

That this was the case, is shown by what we may call the 
note which S. Paul adds to his treatment by way of conclusive 
determination of the real principle (vi. 12-20). This note deals 
with the matter no longer from the point of view of church 
discipline, but on the definite lines of defining the meaning and 
limits of Christian liberty in the particular connexion, That is 
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to say, it meets the individualistic claim on its own ground, and 
shows where it fails. Christian freedom is a true principle: but 
so far is it from involving that a man may do as he likes with 
his body, that it imposes the obligation of mastering the body 
and training it for the service of Him who is lord of the body no 
less than of the spirit. Sins of the flesh are sins because they 
divert the bodily powers from this their proper use and end; 
and in doing so impair the man’s allegiance to his Lord, and 
indeed make him so far from free that he becomes or remains 
a slave to those masters, from whose tyranny the Lord bought 
him. 

The argument has a double point. It is directed first against 
the divorce between religion, the service of Gop, and morality, 
the practice of righteousness, a divorce common at all periods of 
man’s religious development and always threatening. Secondly, 
it is directed against the thought, underlying this tendency, of 
the irrelevance of all bodily activities to the well-being of the 
spirit. Alike the extreme principle of asceticism, which aimed 
at destroyihg the fleshly activities in the interest of the spiritual, 
and the extreme of antinomianism, which argues from the non- 
spiritual nature of the body to the position that all natural 
processes may be freely indulged because they have nothing to 
do with the life of the spirit, are countered by the principle that 
man is one whole, and as a whole, in all his nature, owes 
allegiance to the Lord, by whom he is redeemed and to whom 
he is united. This moral significance of the acts of the body, 
the moral purpose of the body being service of the Lord, is inti- 
mately connected, as is made clear in c. xv., with the doctrine of 
the resurrection. It ensures the harmonious development of the 
human nature, by giving to the bodily and the spiritual elements 
their true mutual significance and purpose. It is a direct result 
of the belief that in the Incarnation the Son of Gop took to 
Himself the whole of the nature of man, and consecrated all. 
We shall have further evidence that an exaggerated asceticism 
had found a place in the thoughts of the Corinthian Christians, 
It was a common element in contemporary religion, and attracted 
many of the finest spirits of the Greek and oriental world. But 
the moral indifference of all natural processes, and the conse- 
quent licentious indulgence in them was an even commoner 
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feature of contemporary religion. It found its philosophical 
support in the strange shamelessness of the Cynics, and its 
popular acceptance in the unrestricted licentiousness of the rites, 
for instance, of the cult of Aphrodite at Corinth. That both 
alike are to us almost inconceivable, as positions for Christian 
men, shows how powerful has been the effect of the Gospel in 
moulding men’s minds, and not least how decisive was the effect 
of the stand taken by 8. Paul. 


8. MARRIAGE, 


S. Paul now proceeds to deal with a subject which was directly 
raised in the letter from Corinth. We should find fewer difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of this chapter (vii.) if we knew the 
exact points of the questions asked. 

It seems however clear that there was a strongly ascetic 
tendency in Corinth in regard to this matter. This is implied 
in the very fact that the question was raised. Some, perhaps 
many, held, or were inclined to hold, that even the ‘honourable 
estate of marriage’ was itself not allowable to a Christian. 
How such a view could be reconciled with the negligence which 
3. Paul stigmatises in c. v. is difficult to understand: or even 
how it could be that different sets of people holding respectively 
such divergent views could coexist in the same society. But at 
any rate the fact may further emphasise the lack of coherence 
and central guidance and control which we have already been led 
to conjecture. 

That the particular attitude towards marriage was due to the 
prevalence of ascetic views seems clear. S. Paul insists fre- 
quently that in marrying or giving in marriage there is no 
violation of Christian principle (vii. 3-6, 10-14, 27a, 28a, 36, 
38a, 39). This implies that it had been suggested that married 
intercourse was sinful; that celibacy was the only right course. 
What is 8. Paul’s attitude to this position ? 

In the first place, he lays down the principle quite clearly that 
marriage is permissible and honourable, and he makes it quite 
clear that he means a true marriage, with its normal obligations 
and purposes. He applies the principle even to the case of 
mixed marriages, when they have been entered upon before 
either party became Christian : though he recognises, as we 
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shall see, special conditions in this case, and also seems to forbid 
the contracting of such marriages by Christians. 

In the second place, he appreciates the celibate life at a high 
value (vv. 1, 7, 25 f.): and he chooses it for himself (vz. 7, 8, 40). 
But it is important to observe the qualifications and conditions 
which he attaches to this estimate. At the outset, it is clear 
that he is accepting this view as submitted to him by the Corin- 
thians (v. 1): he is not originating it or imposing it upon them. 
And he qualifies it by requiring that such a life must be com- 
pletely continent: it must be the outcome of true self-control 
which may not be within the reach of all (vv. 2,9). Further, 
the reasons he gives for this estimate are significant. They are 
not based on any ascetic principles. They are simply the nature 
of the times in which the Corinthians and he are living, and the 
predominant necessity of giving themselves to the work of the 
Lord without distraction (vv. 29ff.). This is the decisive con- 
sideration. If marriage is undertaken, it must be ‘in the Lord” 
If the celibate life is preferred, it must be that the Lord may be 
served more thoroughly. The whole question is one of the 
higher expediency (n. caddy, vv. 1, 8, 26, 37, 38; cf. 35, 40). 
There is no suggestion that the marriage relation has in itself 
any taint of sin. For S. Paul, the one state is or can be as truly 
right and pure as the other: both have their special temptations 
and difficulties, 

On the other hand, it must be observed that the whole treat- 
ment of the matter here is strangely reserved and even negative, 
S. Paul insists that marriage is not wrong, not sinful, not 
forbidden: he barely hints at the high positive view of this 
relation, which is developed in Ephesians. Only, oddly enough, 
in the passage dealing with mixed marriages do we get such 
a hint. In such unions the non-Christian partner receives 
‘consecration’ from the Christian partner: a union is estab- 
lished in which the nobler element prevails. But this thought 
is not developed: it is used only to reassure Christians who find 
themselves in such a situation, 

It is possible that this attitude may have been due to §. Paul’s 
conception of the condition of the Corinthians themselves: he 
may have felt that they were not ready for the higher teaching ; 
that here he must deal with them as ‘babes in Christ. But 
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this is scarcely consistent with the line he takes so freely of 
appealing to their own sense of what is right, and of commending 
to them his own opinions, rather than imposing a decisive ruling. 
It is more probable that the same grounds, which led him to 
accept the ascetic position while denying the ascetic principle, 
also caused him to leave the deeper truth of the relation of 
marriage unexamined: the urgency of the times, the imminence 
of the Lord’s coming, the pressure of the work to be done in 
preparation for that coming, and the importance of concentrating 
all thought and energy upon that preparation, were the cause of 
his not thinking out the whole case. When we come to the 
calmer atmosphere of the Ephesian Epistle, with its more 
positive treatment in many directions of the social aspects of 
Christian truth, we find this matter of marriage, among others, 
dealt with more fully and more fundamentally. In this case we 
see a real but consistent development of thought brought about 
by change of circumstances and occasions. The seed of growth 
we find in the declaration that marriage is one of the relations 
which Christians must in any case Christianise: it must be, and 
can by its nature be, undertaken ‘in the Lord.” The step is not 
a long one from this demand to the position, in which marriage 
is regarded as a capital instance of that true spiritual union 
of persons, which is involved and exemplified in the union of 
Christ and His church. 

It would appear, as indeed is natural, that in connexion with 
the question of marriage, that of divorce had been raised. 
S. Paul here distinguishes two cases. As touching marriage 
between Christians, he lays down a rule for which he claims the 
authority of the Lord: there must be no divorce: and the rule 
applies to both partners. (On the apparent exception see n. on 
v.11.) No doubt this is based on the teaching of our Lord, 
preserved for us in Mk x. 2-12, Lk. xvi. 18 (cf. Mt. v. 31, 32, 
xix. 3-9). He gives no hint of the exception recorded in Mt. 
On the other hand, the tie is broken by the death of either 
partner. 

The second case is that which arises in mixed marriages, that 
is to say in marriages originally of two non-Christians, one of 
whom becomes a Christian. He clearly does not contemplate 
the possibility of a Christian marrying a non-Christian. 
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In this case, he seems to consider that there is no permanent 
tie, no obligation in fact beyond that which the partners under- 
took when they entered into the contract. Such marriages in 
fact have only a subordinate and merely contractual obligation 
which may be ended by consent. It is difficult to see the 
principle on which this distinction is based: and it is to be 
noted that 8. Paul carefully distinguishes his instructions in 
this case, as being his personal advice, not a law laid down by 
the Lord. We may conjecture that the case puzzled him: and 
that he felt unable to do more than give advice to meet the 
serious difficulties that might arise, and probably had arisen 
in particular instances. It is perhaps due to this sense of the 
difficulty of the case that he introduces at this point his expo- 
sition of the relation of the Christian to the circumstances of his 
life (vi. 17-24: see notes). He says nothing as to whether the 
Christian partner might marry again after separation: and the 
tendency of his advice is to avoid separation and to maintain 
the union as long as it is at all possible. There is nothing 
essentially «wrong in a Christian acquiescing in such a union, 
because the union gets its character from the Christian partner : 
‘the unbelieving partner is consecrated in the believing partner,’ 
even as the children of Christians are consecrated in their parents. 
And the maintenance of the union is in the interests of peace, 
and may even lead to the conversion of the unbelieving partner. 

There is still another matter which S. Paul discusses in this 
connexion, no doubt because it also was laid before him by the 
Corinthians—the duty of a parent or guardian to a virgin 
daughter or ward. His reply to this case is on the lines of 
his general treatment of marriage, which he repeats and enlarges, 
with a full statement of reasons (vv. 26-36). It is a question of 
the higher expediency. The difficulty to us is that S. Paul treats 
the matter as being wholly a question for the decision of the 
parent or guardian. Strange as this seems to us, it would not 
have seemed strange either to Jewish or to Gentile readers, for 
both of whom the authority of the father or his representative 
would be paramount in the matter. Here, as in the case of 
slavery, S. Paul accepts the social conditions of the time: 
though it must be admitted that there is no principle stated 
which contained the seed of better things, 
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The natural reluctance to leave the matter in this state has 
led some writers to adopt an entirely different explanation of 
the whole situation, and to suggest that we have here a case 
of ‘spiritual marriage,’ similar to that of the ‘ virgines subintro- 
ductae’ of a later period. This suggestion is dealt with fully in 
the notes on the passage. (See especially pp. 122 f.). 


9, Ipo~ Feasts AND Mnars. 


The question of ‘meats offered to idols’ had evidently become 
a burning question in the church. And indeed it could hardly 
fail to be a difficult problem for the Gentile Christians of Corinth. 
Greek social life was involved in it to an extraordinary extent. 
In the first place, a very marked feature of that society was the 
prevalence. of clubs of all kinds and for all purposes. The 
common meal was a regular feature of such clubs: and the 
common meal had always a religious character and was often 
held ina temple. The patron deity was himself regarded some- 
times as the guest sometimes as the host, and always as giving 
character to these feasts. The meat was slain as a sacrifice 
before being received by the members of the club. The whole 
proceeding was definitely and predominantly religious and in- 
volved on the part of those who engaged in it the acknowledgment 
of the patron god. No doubt the degree of religious significance 
varied with the character of the participants: for many it was 
largely formal and conventional. But to the awakened conscience, 
whether of Christian or heathen, the significance was real. If 
now we bear in mind the very extensive prevalence of such clubs, 
it will be seen at once, that for the newly admitted Christian the 
question of joining in their ritual involved the whole question of 
his most important social relations with his former friends. 

But, in the second place, the problem was a still wider one. 
Not only was it the practice to sell in the open market meat which 
had been sacrificed and was not needed for the sacrificial feast, 
but it was customary to treat all slaying of animals for food as 
in some sense sacrificial and to dedicate some portion of the 
beast so slain, Consequently, there was a taint of heathen ritual 
on most of the meat sold in the market ; and to the scrupulous 
conscience, in revolt against all its old heathen associations, the 
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doubt occurred whether it was safe to partake of any such meat, 
whether bought for private use, or as forming part of the enter- 
tainment at ordinary social gatherings. It is possible that the 
adoption of vegetarianism, which appears in Rom. xiv., may 
have been due to the difficulty of discriminating and avoiding 
such pollution. 

Now at Corinth the latter cause of difficulty would arise as it 
did in all other parts of the heathen world. But the former, the 
question of maintaining membership in clubs, would be especially 
pressing; because the custom of forming such clubs was preva- 
lent in a special degree where the population was mixed. They 
formed a welcome means of overcoming the distinctions of race 
and united their members in a brotherhood which easily became 
wider and stronger than the ties of nation or tribe. Indeed this 
very width of sympathy may have been a powerful element in 
the appeal they made to the ‘stronger’ among the new society. 

The form in which the question was raised in the Corinthian 
letter can be clearly gathered from the way in which 8S. Paul 
deals with it. It was fundamentally a question of Christian 
liberty. The objections to the practice of joining in such cele- 
brations on the ground of the idolatrous character of the feast 
were swept away by the confident claim of a knowledge which 
emptied the idolatrous element of all meaning. To the Christian 
the club-feast was simply an occasion of social kindliness. The 
idol was nothing and known to be nothing : and the acknowledg- 
ment of the idol by the heathen members could have no effect 
upon the Christian. As he was free from all such acknowledg- 
ment, and free, too, in a larger sense, from all danger of 
contamination by such merely material conditions, he could join 
without scruple and take the good elements that he found in 
such practices. He had a right to make full use of his liberty 
in such a way. 

That this was the main justification of the practice, as set 
forth in the Corinthian letter, is clear from the fact that S, Paul 
devotes so large a space to the consideration of the limits of 
Christian freedom (viii, 1-ix. 24). He takes the Corinthians on 
their own ground, and at once seizes the weak point in their 
position. If the Church had been united in this view, the 
position would have been a strong one, But the very fact that 
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the question had to be submitted to 8. Paul for his judgment 
showed that it was not so. There was a considerable body 
of scrupulous brethren, whom the writers of the letter seem to 
have described as ‘the weak,’ who could not shake off in the 
same thorough way the associations of their former lives. They 
were made at least uncomfortable, and in some cases even led 
into serious moral danger by the maintenance of these practices. 
To ignore their difficulty was, in reality, to put a higher value on 
the club brotherhood with the heathen than on the Christian 
_ brotherhood itself. And the first and most important qualifica- 
tion of Christian liberty is at once seen to be the value set upon 
the brotherhood of Christians and on the maintenance of the 
inner unity of the society. The importance of this consideration 
is emphasised by the devotion of a long passage (ix. 1-24) to the 
illustration of the principle by 8. Paul’s own practice: he has con- 
sistently sacrificed every liberty he had a right to claim in the 
interests of the Gospel and of those to whom he brought the 
Gospel. The deduction is obvious: maintenance of friendly 
relations with the heathen must not be allowed in any way to 
impair the brotherly union among Christians: that must be the 
paramount consideration. We see here how once more the 
thought of the supreme claim of dydmn underlies the argument. 

In this way S. Paul meets the plea of the Corinthians on their 
own ground. But this obviously leaves much unsaid. Two 
questions are suggested by the very assumptions which they so 
confidently make. First, are the ‘strong’ so safe in their free 
use of their rights? And secondly, is the feast, in which idol- 
worship plays so prominent a part, a thing which Christians can 
consistently attend? The two questions of self-discipline and 
consistency are dealt with in the remainder of the section. 

The importance of self-discipline for Christian progress is 
illustrated, first by the practice of S. Paul himself (ix. 24-27) 
and secondly by the warning example of Israel, who in spite of 
the great privileges they enjoyed fell into sin and under Gop’s 
displeasure (x. 1-11). The case needs no pressing. The man 
who is confident in the stability of his position forgets that he 18° 
still on trial; safety under trial can be gained not by self-con- 
fidence but by trust in Gop alone (x, 12, 18). 

Finally, the question of consistency raises the problem in its 
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most fundamental form. So far S. Paul has been mainly oceupied 
in treating the whole matter, as it appears to have been treated 
in the Corinthian letter, as a question of the higher expediency : 
he has argued that whatever the right or wrong of the practice 
may be, it endangers the welfare of the society, and even of 
those who feel most sure of themselves. Now he leads them on 
to the final question, is it right? And his answer is a definite 
negative: they are to avoid every contact with idolatry. The 
ground upon which he bases this decision, is an appeal to their 
own sense of the relation of Christians to each other and to 
Christ as embodied in the Christian feast. The treatment is 
brief but pregnant. He assumes that they will recognise that in 
the Holy Eucharist they are united by strong inner ties to each 
other and to the Lord, in a manner which is so far analogous to 
the heathen feasts they claim the right to frequent, as to make 
such frequenting unnatural and inconsistent. There the Lord 
is the host: it is His Body and Blood which received from Him 
in that feast are the ground of their fellowship with one another 
and with Him. They cannot accept this benefit and this position, 
and also appear as guests of ‘demons,’ or enter into fellowship 
with them. 

It is quite clear from the argument of this passage that S. Paul 
here finally dismisses the plea that had been advanced by the 
Corinthians that ‘the idol is nothing at all in the world” What 
the Gentiles sacrifice to idols they sacrifice to ‘demons. Such 
beings, he implies, do exist: and for the Christian any acknow- 
ledgment of connexion with them is perilous disloyalty to his 
Lord. 

It may be asked, if this is the final answer, why is it reserved 
to the end? Does it not make unnecessary all the former 
argument, by sweeping away the whole position which those 
arguments were designed to meet? The sufficient answer to 
this would seem to be that S. Paul does not here forbid all the 
practices involved in the position taken up by some of the 
Corinthians and referred to in viii. 1 ff. Besides the question of 
participating in definitely idolatrous feasts, there were the minor 
questions of attending at ordinary social gatherings in heathen 
houses, where some acquiescence in heathen ritual might be diffi- 
cult to avoid, and the question of the purchase of meat in the open 
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market which might have been slain with some heathen cere- 
monial. These two latter questions are included, in some degree, 
under the considerations urged in the earlier part of the argu- 
ment, the considerations of charity and self-discipline: and now 
that the most important part of the problem has been finally 
dealt with S. Paul gives briefly a few practical rules of conduct 
to guide Christians in these two smaller matters (x. 25-31). The 
general progress, therefore, and different stages of the argument 
are carefully calculated to meet the different elements in the 
problem; and there is no reason to question the consistency of 
the apostle, as Lake does, or to conjecture, with Weiss, that 
we have in c, x. a fragment of 8. Paul’s earlier epistle, the 
severity of which he modifies by the later statement of ce. vili.—ix. 
Apart from the considerations which have been urged above, it 
would be difficult to conceive of S. Paul’s allowing under any 
circumstances the attendance of Christians at definitely idolatrous 
feasts. 

What then is the outcome of 8. Paul’s advice? It would 
be impossible, if it was adopted, for Christians to remain or 
become members of the heathen clubs with their religious cere- 
monials and feasts. This at once implied a tremendous breach 
between them and their heathen surroundings. Perhaps no 
measure would more definitely and publicly proclaim the separa- 
tion of the Christian community, as in reality a clearly marked 
new society, a tertiwm genus in the world of that day. Nor is it 
difficult to see how such a measure would arouse curiosity, 
suspicion, and bitter indignation. Such an uncompromising 
attitude was perhaps unique, except in the case of the Jews. 
For members of other religions, however much they might 
cherish their own special practices, felt little difficulty in a 
tolerant acceptance of each other’s ways and a participation in 
them. There can be no doubt that the rift which would thus 
be caused between members of the same families and old 
associates in all kinds of clubs would involve Christians in the 
most difficult sacrifices and create situations of extreme tension, 
only to be alleviated by the heightening of the sense of brother- 
hood and close corporate feeling within their own community, 
And indeed we may probably see in the experiences connected 
with this measure a powerful influence on the development 
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of the sense of corporate life and even of its expression and 
organisation. The mission field of the present day in India 
and other countries is full of parallel cases. 


10. CHuRcH ASSEMBLIES. 


The public assemblies of the church had given rise to two 
difficulties which the Corinthians submitted to S. Paul in their 
letter, the question of the position and dress of women, and the 
question of the exercise of the spiritual gifts of prophecy and 
‘tongues.’ In addition to these S. Paul had information which 
led him to deal with a third matter, the general conduct of their 
common meal and the Eucharist. These matters form the 
subject of cc. xi. 2-xiy. end. 


(1) The Position of Women. 


The question raised by the Corinthians seems to have been 
limited to the matter of dress. Was a woman when praying or 
prophesying in the assembly to be veiled ? They seem to have 
referred to some instructions given to them by 8S. Paul, and he 
acknowledges their loyalty in doing so. But apparently these 
instructions had not been sufficient or quite explicit. He deals 
with the question in a short section, of which the details are 
obscure. But his general conclusion is clear, that women in 
such circumstances should be veiled, to mark the subordinate 
position in which the record of creation shows that they stand. 
It is remarkable that he does not in this answer express any 
opinion as to whether women ought to take such publie part in 
the assemblies. He confines himself to the point submitted to 
him ; though his answer goes further than the question; women 
should be always veiled in the assemblies, whatever part they 
may be taking. But, at a later point in the general discussion 
(xiv. 34) he lays down quite definitely the rule that women are 
not to take any public part. This procedure throws light upon 
his manner of treating the question of idol feasts and supports 
the explanation given in that case. 

It is evident that there was a movement in the chureh at 
Corinth for giving women a more prominent place and more 
active functions than were allowed by the general feeling of the 
times, though probably not unexampled The movement may 
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have been due to the presence in the church of converts from 
sections of the populace, where such freedom was recognised: or 
it may have sprung from the realisation of the true Christian 
ideal of the place of women in a Christian society. S. Pauls 
decision, as to the particular points of practice, is clearly based 
on the principle that woman is by Gop’s ordinance subordinate 
to man. He supports his decision by appealing to the most 
sober and self-respecting opinion of current society: Christians 
should avoid all unnecessary offence against what were recog- 
nised as the ordinary decencies of social life. He deals with the 
matter something in the same way as he does with slavery, 
While declaring for the highest dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual, he will not allow any challenge of conventions which are 
in themselves orderly and recognised by the better elements of 
non-Christian society. He would avoid all offence to Jews and 
Greeks as well as to the Church. It is at the same time clear 
that the principles which he lays down, of the individual dignity 
of woman, her full membership of Christ, her direct relation to 
the Lord were such as to affect powerfully first the public opinion 
of the church and through the church that of the world. The 
changing ideals of public opinion, as they operated upon the 
conyentions, would necessarily remove the obligation of certain 
restraints which to S. Paul seemed advisable. But he will let 
these ideals work rather than occasion suspicions and oppo- 
sitions by a violent breach with custom in matters of practice, 


(2) The Eucharistic Feast. 


Between his answers to two questions submitted to him by 
the Corinthians S. Paul inserts a passage dealing with an abuse 
of which he has heard by report, as disgracing one of their 
common assemblies. In their celebration of the Eucharist the 
same spirit of factiousness, which had led them, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, to form cliques under the names of great leaders in 
the church, occasioned a still more serious breach of brotherly 
fellowship. It is peculiarly difficult in the present case to 
reconstruct the whole situation. S. Paul naturally assumes on 
the part of his readers familiarity with much that is obscure to 
us. But we gather at least that the holy Eucharist was in some 
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way combined with a common meal of the society. It would 
seem to follow that there must have been several places at 
which different groups met for the solemnity ; unless the church 
was still so small that it could meet in one place. There is no 
hint, however, of such a grouping. Again, it is not clear at 
what stage in the common meal the definite celebration of the 
Eucharist took place, or what arrangements were made for it. 
It is possible that the two stages of the Eucharist itself were 
enacted at different stages in the common meal: that the bless- 
ing and breaking of the bread took place at the beginning, and 
the blessing and delivery of the cup at the end. We may ask, 
further, and no certain answer can be given, whether the words 
of Institution, which 8. Paul recalls to mind, were recited at the 
celebration, and by whom the acts were done, and the words, if 
at all, were recited. It is even conceivable that there was no one 
president, but that the action was repeated at each of several 
tables at which the members were distributed. Such an arrange- 
ment would make it more easy to conceive how the abuses which 
S. Paul stigmatises could have arisen (see note below). 

It cannot be said to be certain that the meetings held for 
this purpose were distinct from those held for prayer and 
prophesyings. In Acts xx. the two objects seem to be carried 
out at one meeting; but the circumstances in that case were 
peculiar ; and the separate treatment of the two subjects in this 
Epistle may point to there being two distinct kinds of meeting. 

All that we can certainly conclude is (1) that the celebration 
of the Eucharist was intimately connected with a common meal 
and gave to the whole proceeding the character and name of 
‘the Lord’s Supper,’ implying that the Lord Himself was the 
host; (2) that the materials for the meal were Supplied by the 
members of the congregation according to their ability; (3) that 
the theory was that all the contributions were shared among those 
who were present, but in practice great inequalities had been 
allowed to arise in the distribution ; (4) that these inequalities 
had led to such distinctions among the congregation as tended 
to obliterate both the fundamental conception of the Lord’g 
Supper, and the sense of equal brotherhood among the congrega- 
tion, and had even been the occasion of excess in eating and 
drinking ; (5) the oceasion of the whole trouble was the existence 
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of cliques and factions in the church which thus intruded 
themselves on this most solemn meeting. 

S. Paul meets these abuses by an appeal to the original 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and a rehearsal of the Lord’s 
own words, by which the repetition of His acts in blessing the 
bread and the cup was enjoined. He deduces from this account 
that the main purpose of the celebration is a proclamation of 
‘the death of the Lord, till He come’; and urges the necessity 
of a temper of mind corresponding to so solemn an act. He 
concludes that mutual consideration should characterise their 
whole attitude: and that the satisfaction of hunger should be 
provided for at home; the meal, as a common meal, should be 
wholly symbolic. 

It is clear from this argument that the Supper, as a custom of 
the Corinthian church, was instituted by 8. Paul as part of the 
original instructions which he gave to the church. It is also 
clear that in these instructions he was perpetuating a custom 
which he had learnt from others. It further appears that the 
Supper so instituted in its intention aimed at being a repro- 
duction of the Last Supper held by our Lord Himself ‘on the 
night in which He was being betrayed.’ As such it combined 
the character of a solemn meal of the brotherhood with the 
special character given to it by the repetition of the Lord’s 
actions and perhaps also the rehearsal of His words. What 
would appear to have happened at Corinth was that the em- 
phasis had tended to be laid more on the common meal than 
on the special actions and words; and this tendency, however 
strange it may appear to us, may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the earlier experience which the Corinthians had 
of the feasts of heathen clubs, to which reference has already 
been made. In c. x. S. Paul has already used the common 
feature of fellowship only to emphasise the complete incom- 
patibility of such feasts with the Christian character. Given 
now that their experience as heathens in this way influenced 
and coloured their conception of the Lord’s Supper, we can 
partly understand how its special character of commemora- 
tion of the Lord’s death came to be overlaid; and we can see 
then that the factious spirit so rife in the society would have 
found free course, and its incongruity with the very nature of 
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the Supper would have been less present to their minds, The 
club feasts of their heathen experience were indeed means of 
promoting brotherliness and good fellowship: but they had for 
the most part no higher associations or ideals to keep them clear 
from natural lowness of conception and practice. The common 
feast of the Corinthian Christians had been allowed to approxi- 
mate to the tone and standards of these superficially similar 
institutions, and had been thereby corrupted. This corruption 
S. Paul meets (1) by giving to the original character of the 
institution its proper emphasis; (2) by insisting on the need 
of the right temper of mind and self-examination in all who 
are present; (3) by prescribing that the meal itself should be 
reduced to the smallest dimensions and indeed become simply 
symbolic; (4) by indicating that, when he comes to Corinth, he 
will ‘put in order the rest,’ apparently other matters connected 
with the celebration such as the provision of the elements and 
the arrangements for the distribution, which may have con- 
tributed to the disorders and needed more careful regulation. 


Note. The following passages from Duchesne’s account of the 
ancient Roman Mass (Christian Worship, E. T. pp. 173, 185) are 
worth noting: 

As to the Offering: ‘‘ The faithful, including not only the laity but 
also the priests and other clerics, together with the Pope himself, 
brought each their gifts of bread and wine, for each was obliged to 
make his own offering. The Pope himself, assisted by the bishops 
and priests, received the loaves; the archdeacon and his colleagues 
the phials of wine” (p. 173). 

As to the Consecration : ‘* As soon as the archdeacon has finished 
placing on the altar the loaves and chalices to be consecrated, the 
Pope after washing his hands proceeds to the altar and begins the 
consecration prayers. Note (from certain documents) it would seem 
that the titular priests made use here of a special rite at the outset. 
Some of the oblatae were held before them on patens. They said the 
Canon at the same time as the Pope, and thus celebrated the 
Eucharistic Liturgy with him.” 

As to the Fraction: ‘“ The Pope places in the chalice the fragment 
of the consecrated bread (reserved from a former Eucharist) which 
had been brought to him at the beginning of the Mass: he then 
breaks one of his own two oblatae, and places one half of it upon the 
altar.... The other half‘of the first oblata and the second in its entirety 
were placed on the paten and brought before the Pope, who after the 
Pax Domini had returned to his seat. As for the other consecrated 
loaves, the archdeacon had caused them to be brought before the 
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bishops and priests by acolytes....Thereupon followed the fraction of 
the bread by the whole presbyterium.” 

As to the Communion: ‘‘ The communion of the congregation then 
follows, the Pope and the bishops and priests distribute the Eucharist 
under the species of bread. The archdeacon, following the Pope, 
and the other deacons following the bishops and priests administer 
the chalice.” 

The rite, thus described, looks strangely like the survival of a time 
when the blessing and distribution were made by leading members 
of the congregation at the head of each of several tables. 


(3) Spiritual Gifts. 


The third question in connexion with the public assemblies, 
which §. Paul treats, seems like the first to have been raised by 
the Corinthians themselves. It is the question of the exercise 
of spiritual gifts, by way of prophecy and speaking ‘with tongues.’ 
Two difficulties were submitted to his judgment. First, they 
asked what test could be applied to distinguish the source of the 
inspiration in these utterances; and, secondly, they seem also to 
have sought advice as to regulating the precedence of prophets 
and speakers ‘with tongues’ as a matter concerning the good 
order of the assemblies. Whether they went on to raise the 
question of the relative importance of other spiritual gifts it is 
difficult to determine. On the whole it would appear that their 
minds were so preoccupied by the more obvious and startling 
manifestations, that they tended to forget those operations of 
the Spirit which are concerned with fitting men for moral and 
social service in the community, and to underestimate these in 
comparison with the others. At least, some such supposition 
seems best to explain S. Paul’s procedure in answering these 
questions. 

He begins with the very striking reminder that in their 
heathen days they were familiar with phenomena of inspiration, 
similar in character to those with which they are now concerned ; 
and at once lays down one definite rule by which the real source 
of the inspired utterances can be distinguished. It is clear 
that we have here a reference to that class of ecstatic and 
semi-ecstatic utterances frequently, though not necessarily, 
unintelligible, which accompany strong religious excitement, of 
very various times and places. There is other evidence of the 
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existence of such phenomena in the contemporary Gentile world ; 
and we gather both from the fact of the question put by the 
Corinthians, and from this reminder of S. Paul’s, that they 
were rife at Corinth. (See Add. Note, p. 269, on mvedya.) It 
was a matter of extreme importance to bring such phenomena 
when they appeared in the Christian community under the 
control of Christian principle. This S. Paul does in two ways. 
First, as we have said, he lays down a definite test. No person 
who in such utterance repudiates Jesus can be speaking by the 
Holy Spirit; and on the other hand any person in such a case 
acknowledging allegiance to Jesus as Lord is speaking by the 
Holy Spirit. This rule at once subjects all such utterances to a 
supreme moral and spiritual test: it makes their importance 
depend not on anything remarkable or extraordinary in their 
character, but on the simplest Christian rule for all conduct, 
loyalty to the person and character of Jesus. But, secondly, 
and still in direct answer to the question, he goes on to give 
a searching examination of the meaning and value of all spiritual 
gifts. This classification serves to bring out two decisive facts. 
First, all spiritual gifts are due to the operation of one Holy 
Spirit, fitting men for the service of the one Lord, by bringing to 
them the powers of the one Gop. Secondly, all spiritual gifts 
are the necessarily varied qualifications of individuals for the 
performance of the infinitely complex work of the Church in the 
service of Gop. The source is one: the methods and operations 
are manifold: but again the end is one, mutual service for the 
manifestation of the Spirit. The thought is illustrated by the 
comparison of the church toa body, in which diversity of function 
in the several members is seen to be necessary to the healthy 
life of the whole organism, and perfectly consistent with unity, 
provided that each function is used for its proper purpose of 
ministering to the whole Body. This analogy is followed by 
the definite designation of the church as a body and the 
enumeration of variously endowed personalities within it. And 
the climax of the argument is reached when at the head of all 
these endowments, and underlying them, and giving them their 
true vitality, is placed the supreme spiritual gift of love—‘the 
bond of perfectness.’ 

We may seem here to have gone far from the original question : 
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but it is not so. It has been answered. We must note that 
twice in the course of the exposition there has been an enume- 
ration of spiritual gifts; and in each case those gifts, which have 
most to do with the supply to the community of moral and 
religious service, come first: those which deal with the relief 
of bodily necessities and administration next: and the ecstatic 
utterance of ‘tongues’ in both cases last. This would be all the 
more pointed if, as some signs seem to show, some at least of 
the Corinthians were inclined to regard the speaker ‘with tongues’ 
as the mvevuarixds par excellence. In fact, S. Paul replies to the 
Corinthians, the whole object of spiritual action is to make men 
better; all such religious manifestations as do not serve this 
end are at least inferior to those which do. He does not 
indeed deny the ‘spiritual’ character of the gift of tongues: 
but the place which he assigns to it, and the system of values 
which he lays down, could hardly fail to help in the gradual 
elimination of such phenomena from the regular course of 
church life, The case is parallel with that of the ‘common meal.’ 
In both cases he so assesses the relative value of the practice, 
as in effect, if not altogether in intention, to promote their dis- 
continuance. In both cases the practice was closely allied to 
heathen practices and dangerously liable to abuse. This effect 
becomes still more apparent when S. Paul comes (c. xiv.) to 
deal directly with the details of the questions submitted to him, 
of the exercise in the assembly of these spiritual gifts. The 
relative values of the work of the prophet and of the speaker 
with tongues are settled by the test of their moral and spiritual 
utility to the assembly. And the same standard, of mutual 
improvement and edification, provides rules for the regulation 
both of prophets and ‘tongues.’ The significance of such regula- 
tion is emphasised by the statement that ‘spirits of prophets’ 
are under the control of ‘prophets, a principle so directly anti- 
thetic to the whole heathen idea of prophetic possession as to 
be nothing short of revolutionary. And this revolution, again, 
was bound to lead to the gradual disappearance of ‘tongues’ from 
the list of ‘spiritual’ gifts in the church. 

In a briet but remarkable passage at the end of this section 
he finally forbids women speaking in the assemblies. It was 
clearly allowed at Corinth, but apparently not elsewhere. And 
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S. Paul practically rebukes them for making so large a departure 
from common church practice. It is important to observe that 
he gives no reason for this injunction, except that ‘it is not 
allowed’ in the church, any more than under ‘the law,’ and 
that it is not decent. No doubt he would have justified the 
prohibition on the ground of the natural ‘subjection’ of woman 
(as in c, xi.): but he clearly assumes that the case has only to 
be stated and the general sense of what is fitting will lead to 
this decision, 

The importance and independence of 8. Paul’s treatment of 
spiritual gifts can hardly be exaggerated. The effect of it was 
to put away completely the popular estimate of the value of what 
were most generally recognised as manifestations of the Spirit 
in various exceptional and extraordinary ways: all such mani- 
festations are placed at the lower end of the scale of values. 
The effects which most decisively mark the presence of the 
Spirit in man are declared to be the moral and religious effects, 
Morality is thus spiritualised, and religion moralised, to a degree 
hitherto unique. And the ground on which this revolution is 
based is the fact that for S. Paul the Spirit is the Holy Spirit, 
and His work is to bring Christ to men and men to Christ. He 
forms in men the character of the Christ, in individuals and in 
the whole society, just because He is the power and the life of 
Christ inmen. But that means, not merely or principally strange 
manifestations, but the building up of a new moral being, a new 
creation in Christ. This thought we shall find again dominant 
in the treatment of the resurrection, 
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There is no clear indication whether the question of the 
resurrection was raised by the Corinthians in their letter or 
whether 8. Paul originates the subject in consequence of reports 
brought to him. He has in any case quite definite information 
that there were some members of the Corinthian church who 
denied that there was a resurrection of the dead, In what 
sense we are to understand this denial must be deduced from 
S. Paul's treatment: and from this we gather that the denial 
was directed against the doctrine of a resurrection of the body, 
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and that it was based on the difficulties attending that con- 
ception. It would seem that this view, which S. Paul attacks, 
did not involve the denial of the survival of the soul or spirit 
after death, but, if his argument in wv. 29-34 is to be given 
full weight, it must have represented that survival as of such 
a character as to make a critical separation between the present 
and the future life, a divorce which practically resulted in re- 
moving from the motives influencing conduct any thought of 
a true continuity and development of personal character. It 
would seem to have been thought that the soul freed from the 
body entered upon a new life unaffected by its experiences and 
activities in the body. We may reasonably conjecture that this 
was another outcome of a false conception of the spiritual. We 
found that the moral slackness of the Corinthian Christians was 
probably in part due to their failure to realise the essentially 
moral character of all true spiritual power, leading them to 
count the activities of the body as matters of indifference. It 
would be a natural corollary of this attitude of mind to hold 
that death was an absolute end to all this side of human function ; 
and the idea of the resurrection of the body would be disturbing 
and indeed abhorrent. 

This feeling would be further accentuated if the resurrection 
of the body were conceived, as would be almost inevitable, in 
a materialistic sense. It was in this sense that for the most 
part the Jews, so far as they held this doctrine, conceived of it: 
though with them the materialistic conception of the resurrection 
was combined with moral and religious conceptions of the future 
life. It is possible that the view held at Corinth of the immor- 
tality of the soul was partly due to reaction against specific 
Jewish teaching developed among the Corinthian Christians: 
but if we take into account the fact that to Greeks and to most 
people of the time, so far as they thought about the matter at 
all, the distinctive effect of death was to set the soul free from 
the body, to live a life of its own disencumbered from bodily 
trammels, it is perhaps not necessary to assume any more than 
that the view taken was due simply to failure to understand the 
Christian position and S. Paul’s teaching on the subject, and to 
rejection of that element in it which they could not reconcile 
with their ideas of the spiritual. 
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S. Paul meets these difficulties first by asserting the resur- 
rection of Christ, as showing that the resurrection in its true 
character includes the body, and is not a mere survival of the 
soul or spirit. He bases the fact upon the evidence of the 
appearances of the risen Lord to his disciples. He argues, in 
the second place, that if there was no such resurrection of Christ, 
the foundation of the whole Christian preaching and faith dis- 
appears, because without it there is nothing to show that His 
death for our sins was effective. The act of GoD in raising 
Christ determined the real character of the death. Thirdly, in 
a great positive exposition of the meaning of Christ’s resurrection 
for Christians (vv. 20-28), he points out that the union of the 
Christian with the Christ, through His true and persisting 
humanity, guarantees the resurrection of Christians in the same 
sense that Christ was raised, that is to say, the resurrection of 
the body. This final redemption of the body is part of the 
supreme triumph of the Incarnate Son. 

This is not so much an argument for, as an exposition of, the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. It is based upon two 
facts : (1) the nature of the resurrection of Christ, (2) the union 
of Christians with Him. The same reasoning is put in very 
summary form in Rom. vi. 5. Nothing is said about others than 
Christians, though something may be implied in the assertion of 
the ultimate subjection of all things to the Son. 

This position is then enforced by an appeal to their own 
practices and experience (vv. 29-34). Nothing but the assurance 
of such a complete resurrection in union with the Lord could 
provide adequate motive for the Christian, and still less for the 
apostle, in the warfare of the Gospel. 

Finally 8S. Paul deals with the difficulties attending the con- 
ception of the resurrection of the body (vv. 35 ff.). His argument, 
which at this point proceeds entirely by analogies, is briefly 
this. In the first place he takes the analogy of the seed, where 
we see life persisting through the death of its integument and 
appearing again not as bare life but as organic, and organising 
for itself a new body. Secondly, by another series of analogies, 
he shows how the organising life uses different materials to form 
its body under the different conditions in which it bas to act, 
It is always embodied life: but the body or organic structure in 
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and through which it acts is adapted to each new environment. 
Finally, he applies these analogies to the persistence of the 
spiritual life through the bodily death. In the new state, the 
spirit, as united with the risen Christ, receives or organises 
a new body, a spiritual body suited to the wholly spiritual 
conditions in which it now works. This spiritual body is as 
truly natural to it now, as was its fleshly body in its former life: 
and it marks as completely its kinship with the risen Lord, the 
second man, as the earthly body marked its kinship with Adam, 
the first man. There is no question of the bare revival of flesh 
and blood: they belong to the earthly, corruptible conditions 
of the first life: in refusing to admit such a view of the resur- 
rection the Corinthians were right. But neither is it a question 
of the survival of bare and abstract spirit. The individualised 
spirit of personality, which was trained and developed, saved 
and redeemed under earthly conditions, retains its organic 
character and power under the new heavenly conditions, and 
developes or receives the new organism necessary for action in 
those new conditions. And this new organism, this new body, 
is the same in character with that which the risen Son of Man 
Himself wears and uses. 

We see then that S. Paul’s whole conception of the resur- 
rection life depends upon his conception of the resurrection of 
the Lord and the union of Christians with Him. It is opposed 
at once to the materialistic view which characterised most 
Jewish speculation on the subject and the popular ideas current 
at the time, and also to the philosophic theories which tended 
always to the position that the individual life is reabsorbed into 
the divine. He stands for the permanence of personality. There 
is indeed a close and intimate union of spirit with the risen 
Lord: but that union is such that the whole saved and purified 
personality is retained in ever fuller and purer activities for this 
union. In this way, once more, the ethical value of spirit is 
asserted, not for this life only, but as its permanent and eternal 
significance: the discipline of the time of probation in the body 
receives its full fruit (cf. vv. 30 ff.). And there is a continuity 
of bodily, that is to say, in S. Paul’s sense, of organic character 
in the individual, though the elements change, which the organ- 
ising life uses for its purposes under different conditions. It is 
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this continuity, giving permanent value to the acts of the human 
spirit in its earthly life, which would seem to be the essential 
matter of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. If we 
ask what is the relation of the resurrection body to the body 
of flesh and blood, the answer is that they stand in the same 
relation to the organic spirit under its different conditions: they 
are each natural to it in the respective spheres: the spiritual 
body reveals the character as it subserves the purposes of the 
risen spirit, even as the material body did for the spirit living 
on earth. In fact for S. Paul the term ‘body’ implies much 
more the organic character than the material which is organised ; 
and its nature is determined more by the organising factor than 
by the organised material. A ‘psychic’ body is due to the 
natural principle of life organising for itself an implement out 
of its corruptible environment; while a spiritual body is due to 
the principle of higher life from Gop organising an implement out 
of its heavenly and eternal environment. It is true that in the 
earthly life the spirit perforce makes use of the psychic organism 
for its own purposes: but it does so at great expense of strain 
and effort, as working on an alien and perishing material (cf. 2 Cor, 
iv. 16 ff.): by this strain and effort it gains its own moral develop- 
ment, and converts the suffering and shame of the corruptible 
into the expression and reyelation of the powers and characters 
of the eternal world. Thus it becomes ready for its free and 
perfect self-expression in that heavenly world to which it passes 
through death, the physical death which is but the climax of the 
experience of life in the flesh. 

The power by which this development and ultimate trans- 
formation of the man takes place is the Holy Spirit as the Spirit 
of the risen Lord. By the union which the Holy Spirit brings 
about the man becomes a new creature ‘in Christ,’ already 
enabled in the present life to develope and exhibit that human 
character which the Lord has made His own, and destined in 
the life after death, in the full development of his redeemed 
nature in its true home, to realise as his own in his own place 
and degree the glorified humanity of the risen Lord, 
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The review, which we have now undertaken, of the topics of 
the Epistle sets before us the interests and practice of the young 
Corinthian church with extraordinary fulness, unparalleled in 
any other epistle. The variety is indeed bewildering and the 
details often obscure. Much that must remain in a great degree 
dark to us was of course perfectly plain to the apostle and his 
readers. And now amid this variety and frequent obscurity we 
have to ask whether we can gather from the apostle’s treatment 
any large principle which gives unity and significance to the 
whole document. He treats of limitations of the intellect, of 
personal morality, of social relations internal and external, of the 
remarkable and diverse phenomena included under the class of 
spiritual gifts, and of the profound question of the life after death. 
Is there any common truth which holds the solution of all these 
manifold problems? The answer is unmistakeable, and it is that 
which gives the Epistle the character, not of a mere occasional 
writing whose interest evaporates with the circumstances which 
called it forth, but of a document of permanent and profound 
religious importance. It is in the conception of the Person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ that we find this common truth which 
gives unity and coherence to the whole Epistle. 

The dominant note is struck in the introductory verses. The 
church at Corinth is characterised as composed of a number of 
individuals who ‘have been sanctified in Christ Jesus’: they 
share with others the distinctive mark of worshippers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: it is in Christ Jesus that the grace was given 
them to which they owe their abundant exhibition of spiritual 
gifts: they look for His full revelation, they hope to stand 
unimpeachable before His judgment seat: the call they had 
from Gop was to partnership in His life and work. As source 
of Christian character and powers, as companion of Christian 
life and work, as hope of all effort, and judge of all achievement 
He stands in the forefront of the Epistle, and in all as co- 
operating with Gop the Father, the personal channel of His 
action towards man. 

And in each section of the Epistle the decisive word which deals 
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with the successive problems, is given by reference to the same 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


(a) Alike the object,methods, and faculty of Christian wisdom 
are found in Christ. The Lord, once crucified, is the wisdom and 
the power of Gop, and as such is the direct object and content 
of spiritual knowledge. Only as revealed in Him, once crucified 
and now enthroned as Lord, can the ways of Gop and Gop Himself 
be known. The secret of Gop is revealed in Him. Spiritual 
realities are the realities of His Person, His life and death and 
resurrection, and the realities of His character as revealed in His 
life. This point is not indeed developed at this stage in the 
Epistle ; it waits for the fuller discussion of spiritual things in 
the later chapters, where is brought out their essentially moral 
significance, in correspondence with the character of Jesus, cul- 
minating in the supreme quality of love. Here the conclusion 
is directly drawn that the methods of this wisdom can no longer 
be the methods of ordinary controversy and debate ; there is no 
room either in teacher or taught for personal proclivities and 
comparisons, in view of the fact that both the truth and the 
power of knowing it are given in Christ. For, finally, the power 
of entering into these spiritual realities is itself the effect of union 
with the same Christ, who is the object of knowledge. ‘We have 
Christ’s mind.’ The whole capacity for knowledge of divine things 
depends upon the indwelling Christ. He it is that thinks and 
knows in His members. Their union with Him involves the 
sharing of His knowledge by virtue of the enhancement of the 
spiritual powers in man by His Spirit. The thought is expressed 
more fully in Eph. iii. 15f. I pray that the Father ‘may give you 
according to the wealth of His glory to be strengthened through 
His Spirit in the inner man, that the Christ may take up His 
dwelling through faith in your hearts in love, that being rooted 
and grounded you may gain full strength to grasp with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 
to apprehend the love of the Christ that passeth apprehension, 
that ye may be filled with all the fulness of Gop.’ Here is the 
same connexion between the indwelling of the Christ and the 
knowledge of Christ and in Christ of Gop. 

This conception of the nature of Christian wisdom is applied 
to counter the tendency to partisanship, All such cliques are 
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inconsistent with the common and exclusive allegiance to the 
crucified Lord. It is irrational to make much of leaders, because 
they are but ministers of Christ, drawing all their power from Gop 
and responsible to Him alone. Teachers and learners are placed 
in their true relation to each other, and the right attitude and 
temper of the Christian student is determined by the conception 
of Christ as the Truth. 

(6) The following sections of the Epistle (cc. v.-xiv. incl.) 
deal with questions of Church discipline and Church order, the 
practical application of Christian principles to the discipline of 
the personal life, especially as regards the relations of men and 
women, and to the regulation of the common life, whether in the 
affairs of daily intercourse, or in the management of church 
assemblies. The fundamental principle on which the solution 
of all the problems is based, is the Lordship of the risen Christ. 
It is on His authority that the Church is to exercise discipline 
on the individual offender. It is by reference to the service due 
to the Lord that the vexed questions of marriage are treated. 
The decision of the moot points of idol meats ultimately depends 
upon the recognition that allegiance is due exclusively to the 
Lord, and that all the members of the society are united in that 
common loyalty. But here too a deeper note is struck. The 
Lordship in question is not merely a supreme external sovereignty: 
it is also an internal and determining life. Christians are not 
merely related to their Lord as subjects to a master: they are 
members of a body which draws its life from Him as the central 
source of life. Here too the profoundest and most characteristic 
expression of the relation is given by the phrases ‘in the Lord,’ 
‘in Christ.’ All rules of practical life are in fact the working 
out of the character which is imposed upon His members by 
His character, and made actual in the Christian individual and 
society by the operation of His Spirit. As to the seeker after 
truth He is Himself the Truth, so to the seeker after righteous- 
ness He Himself is the Way. This it is which gives unity to the 
whole body of special rules and guides surely through the labyrinth 
of conflicting and ambiguous duties : even where no clear decision 
can be given, there is an appeal to the mind trained in this service 
and practised in this way. 

The same canon is applied to determine the relative values of 
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spiritual gifts. Here again the dominant consideration is that 
they are all to be exercised in the acknowledgment of the 
exclusive Lordship of Jesus: and their relative values are deter- 
mined by the extent to which they promote, in the perfecting of 
the individual character and the cementing of the union of the 
members, the development in each and all of the distinctively 
Christian character, as the outcome of the working of the Spirit. 
Just as it is the human personality of Jesus who is the Lord to 
whom all this service is to be rendered, so the portrait of His 
character embodied in the description of the supreme way of love 
gives the type and norm of the true Christian character. He is 
at once the Lord, the inspiration of the life, and the character of 
the life He is the Way. 


(c) Finally, in e. xv., the profound problems of the relation 
of the life on earth to the life after death are met on the 
principle that the facts of the experience of Christ in His life, 
death, and resurrection settle what is to be the experience of the 
Christian. What He in His human nature did determines what 
they will experience in their redeemed nature. And this, first 
because He is proved by His resurrection to have the power to 
carry through His redemptive work in men: and secondly, again, 
because they are united to Him by that inner union of nature 
and life which we have already seen to be the determining factor 
in so many of the practical questions of Christian life. That 
union with Him, as the Adam of the re-born and re-created 
humanity, is effective not only to spiritualise the life on earth 
but to maintain the whole effect of that spiritualising discipline 
and education as against the destructive powers of death. By 
virtue of the union with the risen humanity of the Lord redeemed 
men are preserved through death and raised to an unfettered and 
glorious life in the spiritual or heavenly sphere. He is the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

Thus we see throughout the treatment of all the varied 
problems of the Epistle a fundamental unity of conception. 
There are two main strains in this conception: first the historic 
character and work of the Lord, as exhibited in the character 
and life, death, and resurrection of Jesus: and secondly the 
vital union of the Christian with the risen Lord, due to the 
operation of the Spirit, and effecting in each individual, in his 
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place and degree, and in the society as a whole, the realisation 
in human character and life of the new creation in Christ, 

Seen in this light, the Epistle becomes an exhaustive exhi- 
bition of the true Christian character. It even has the rhythm 
of a great theme developed with an eloquence which is the 
natural effect of the subject. The first part, dealing with the 
truth, leads up to the audacious climax, in which the apostle 
claims for the Christian the knowledge of the things of Gop, 
because he has the mind of Christ. The long discussion of 
practical questions of daily life reaches its climax in the 
exposition of the supreme obligation and all-sufficiency of love, 
in which surely we feel the heart of the apostle pulsing with the 
heart-beats of the Crucified. And finally the grand theme 
reaches its last and sublime climax in the prolonged paean in 
which the apostle celebrates the victory over the last enemy 
which is subdued, death, and with prophetic vision sees the end 
of the travail of creation in the manifestation of the sons of 
Gop. 

We must not leave this section without one word more, It is 
most remarkable that the doctrinal basis of 8. Paul’s argument 
is nowhere itself argued. He takes for granted the conceptions 
of the work and person of Christ, which he applies to the 
several questions. Frequently we seem to have new expositions 
of truths not fully or at all realised by the Corinthians; but 
always by way of deduction and expansion of fundamental and 
acknowledged conceptions of the person of Jesus. The appeal 
is always confidently made to these conceptions: it will clearly 
be admitted by his readers. ‘It is remarkable how’ in the 
Epistles ‘we seem to be plunged all at once into the midst of a 
developed theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is only in part set 
before us deliberately as teaching. The fact that it is more 
often presupposed shows how deep a hold it must have taken 
alike of the writer and of his readers.’ (Sanday, H.D.B. 1. 
p. 649a: the whole section should be read.) 
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13. ANALYSIS. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


i. 1-9. Greeting from Paul and Sosthenes to the Corinthians, 
with emphasis on the union of all the saints in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thanksgiving for the proficiency of the Corinthians in certain 
gifts, with emphasis on the source of all gifts, on the Christian 
attitude of expectation of the coming of Christ Jesus and 


confidence in His support in the judgment, and in the faithful- 
ness of Gop. 


B. ReEpoRTS THAT HAVE REACHED S§. PavuL FROM CORINTH. 
(i. 10-vi. 20.) 

(a) i. 10-iv. 21. Factions in the church. Plea for unity on 
the ground of (i. 10-17) the simplicity and profundity of the 
Gospel, (i. 18-iii. 2) the divine character of the wisdom which it 
embodies, ,(iii. 8-17) the relative insignificance of the personal 
instruments of its preaching, (iii. 18-iv. 14) the all-sufficiency of 
the Person and the authority of the Christ, (iv. 15-21) the 
authority of S. Paul, their first missionary and father. 


(b) v. 1-vi. 20. Discipline in the church. (v. 1-13) A grave 
case of immorality has been overlooked, when it should have 
been judged: there can be no compromise or collusion in 
such cases among the brethren; (vi. 1-11) law-suits about 
worldly matters should not be allowed: disputes should be 
settled by arbitration within the society; (vi. 12-20) the rights 
of Christians are limited by the duty owed to the Lord; the 
principle is exemplified by the duty of personal purity. 


C. QvzESTIONS suBMITTED To S. Paun in a LETTER FROM 
CoRINTH. (vii. 1-xv. 58.) 


(a) vii. 1-40. Marriage. (vii. 1-16) Celibacy is to be re- 
commended in present circumstances, but marriage is lawful, 
and in view of human weakness generally advisable; but not 
obligatory. It is permanently binding except when contracted 
before conversion of one party to the faith: then the Christian 
partner is free, but must be guided by the thought of what 
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makes for peace. (17-24) Generally, all natural states of 
life are allowable for Christians, and are opportunities for 
exercising their Christian calling. (25-40) The particular cases 
of virgins and widows are discussed. 

(b) viii. 1-xi.1. Idol feasts and meats consecrated to idols. 
(viii. 16-12) The general principle laid down by some Corin- 
thians, of the nonentity of idols and the complete indifference of 
the whole matter, must be qualified by the consideration of the 
interests of the more scrupulous among the brethren. (viii. 13- 
ix. 23) The first inference is that the strong, the free, must 
abstain out of consideration for the weak: this is illustrated at 
length by S. Paul’s own practice in abstaining from using the 
full rights of his apostleship in the interests of the Gospel. 
(ix. 24-x. 13) The second inference is that, for all, abstention 
iS necessary as an act of self-discipline: illustrated by the 
warning example of Israel in the wilderness. (x. 14-25) The 
third inference is that abstention is necessary whenever the free- 
dom claimed involves practices which are inconsistent in 
Christians : in particular the attendance at idol feasts is wholly 
inconsistent with the attendance at the Lord’s Supper. (x. 25- 
xi. 1) On the other hand, there is no such inconsistency in merely 
eating meats which have been consecrated to idols: here the 
only reason for abstention is consideration for the scrupulous. 
The guiding principle is to do all things with a view to the glory 
of Gop and the avoidance of offence, after S. Paul’s example. 

(c) xi. Q-xiv. 40. Questions arising out of the conduct of 
Christian assemblies. (xi. 2) The loyalty of the Corinthians is 
acknowledged. 

(a) xi. 3-16. The dress of women : they are to be veiled. 


(8) xi. 17-34. An exception to the praise given has to be 
made in consequence of reports 8. Paul has received as to the 
conduct of the Eucharist. The origin and significance of this 
rite is recalled: and strict injunctions are given for its solemn 
and orderly celebration. Other details are left for further regu- 
lation by the apostle. 

(y) xii. I-xiv. 40. Spiritual gifts. (xii. 1-3) Spiritual 
utterances are to be tested by the relation they indicate to the 
Lordship of Jesus. (4-11) The variety of gifts all proceed from 
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one source and each has its proper aim of service. (12-27) They 
are in fact endowments of individuals to enable them to perform 
their several functions as members of the body of Christ : 
(28-xiii. 18) and their relative importance depends on the nature 
of the service they enable to be rendered: this emphasis on 
service leads to the assertion that the highest way of all is the 
practice of love, as the supreme manifestation of Christian 
character. (xiv. 1-25) The special case of the relative value of 
prophecy and speaking with tongues is discussed: and it is 
shown that prophecy is the more important as conducing to the 
improvement of the congregation, (26-33) Certain rules are 
given for regulating prophesying and ‘tongues,’ on the principle 
that all such gifts are under the control of their possessors, and 
that all should be done decently and in order. (34-36) Women 
are forbidden to speak in the assemblies. (387-40) Final summing 
up and enforcement of his appeal: it is a commandment of the 
Lord. 

(d) xv. The nature of the resurrection! has been discussed at 
Corinth, and is now expounded. (1-4) The fundamental fact is 
the resurrection of Christ (5-11) as established by competent 
witnesses, including finally S. Paul himself. (12-22) Conse- 
quently, the denial of the resurrection involves the denial of 
Christ’s resurrection, and evacuates the Gospel of all meaning : 
on the other hand, the assertion of Christ’s resurrection involves 
the belief in the resurrection of Christians; because Christians 
are one with Christ through His humanity. (23-29) The order 
of the resurrection, and its place as the culmination of the 
redeeming work of the Son. (29-84) The denial of the resur- 
rection cuts at the root of all Christian effort and hope. 
(35-50) The difficulties attending the idea of the resurrection 
are met (35-41) first by analogies from nature, that is, from the 
life of the seed, persisting through death and gaining a new em- 
bodiment, and also from the variety of embodiment in different 
kinds of creatures, (42-50) and secondly from a consideration of 
the true relation between the spiritual and the natural, and of 
the true destiny and character of man in Christ. (51-58) Finally, 


1 Jt is doubtful whether this subject was raised in the Corinthian 
letter, or suggested by reports which had reached S. Paul, 
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the triumph of the resurrection is declared: and the consequently 
overwhelming motive for Christian effort and confidence, 


D. Marrers or Business. (xvi.) 


1-4. The collection for the saints. 5-12 S. Paul’s plans. 


13-21. Last words of advice: a commendation: an expres- 
sion of gratitude: greetings: final salutation. 


14. InvTEGRITY. 


The integrity of the Epistle had not been seriously disputed, 
till the question was raised by J. Weiss. The high importance 
of his contribution to the study of the Epistle makes it 
desirable to examine briefly his suggestions on this matter. 

We know of four letters from S. Paul to the Corinthians, 
The first mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. The second is our first 
Epistle. The third is referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 4al. and is pro- 
bably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. The fourth is our 
2 Cor. i1x. (See above p. xv.) 

Weiss argues against the probability that our first Epistle 
has been preserved in the form in which it was originally written 
on two lines—first, the probable history of the document, secondly 
internal incoherence and inconsistencies. 


I. He points out that our MSS. of 8. Paul’s Epistles are not 
direct descendants of the autographs, but derived from collec- 
tions of the Epistles made by the Churches. He urges that in 
the process of collecting there was abundant scope for editorial 
changes and combinations. 

That such combinations were possible and even likely must 
be admitted by anyone who holds that 2 Cor. is a composite 
document, cc. x.-xili. belonging to the ‘ painful’ or third letter. 
Weiss finds similar combinations in Rom. xvi. and Phil. iii. 2- 
ly. 3. 

He urges the probability of such a combination being found 
also in 1 Cor., on the ground of the history of the correspond- 
ence between 8. Paul and the Corinthians. The Corinthians 
possessed four papyrus rolls of S, Paul’s letters. It would be 
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remarkable that these should be all preserved in their order and 
undamaged. Frequent use would cause damage and loss of 
leaves (sic): and in repairing, interchange of leaves might easily 
take place. On the other hand, the community would scarcely 
allow two such letters to disappear completely. It is surprising 
that commentators assume that the second and fourth letters 
were preserved intact, while the first and third were allowed 
so to disappear. It is more natural to assume that our two 
letters are an editorial combination of the original four. 

This argument, interesting as it is, seems scarcely adequate 
to its conclusions. In the first place, Weiss speaks of ‘rolls’ 
and ‘leaves.’ But these two descriptions are inconsistent. <A 
‘roll’? does not consist of ‘leaves.’ There seems to be little 
doubt, as Weiss assumes, that S. Paul’s letters and the early 
copies of them were all written on papyrus rolls: it was the 
almost universal form for such documents in his time (Kenyon, 
Textual Oriticism of N.T., pp. 39f, and Ch. Qu. Review, Oct. 
1914, p. 711). This fact at once puts a limit on the kinds of 
combination of several documents which are at all probable. 
That is to say, unless a copyist editor sets out with a very 
definite intention of combining several documents, as did, for 
instance, 8. Luke in the composition of his Gospel, we should 
expect only such combinations as involved the addition, at the 
end of an apparently imperfect roll, of a fragment which seemed 
to give it completeness ; or the insertion in the course of 
copying of an occasional fragment for which it was desired to 
find a place. Of the first kind, Rom. xvi. and 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 
would be instances, if admitted: and certainly Mk xvi. 9-20, 
Of the second kind, possibly 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1, Phil. iii, 2-iv. 3, 


1 «The normal type before the middle of the second century was 
the papyrus roll (columns hardly ever so narrow as to contain 10—12 
letters, and hardly ever so short as to contain only 16 lines). The 
codex form began to come into not infrequent use in the third century, 
and the Christians were the first to make use of it ; but there is no 
extant example earlier than the third century, and no evidence of all 
four gospels being included in a single set before the fourth. Martial 
proves the existence of vellum codices as early as the first century, 
but etc.’ Thus the possibility of interchange of leaves-is very slight, 
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and certainly Joh. vii. 53-viii. 11. Such a wholesale rearrange- 
ment, as Weiss suggests, would imply either that the MSS. had 
got into a hopelessly damaged condition such as must have left 
much more obvious traces in the condition of the text: or that 
an editor had either the desire or the audacity to institute such 
a radical treatment of documents, ev hypothest treasured and 
in all probability frequently read in public by the Corinthian 
church. Neither of these suppositions seems to be even 
plausible. 

But the foundation of the argument is itself insecure: that is, 
the improbability of the survival of only two letters out of the 
four, and those in their original shape. As to the disappearance 
of the first letter, all we know about it is that it contained 
instructions which were misunderstood by the Corinthians; and 
this misunderstanding was corrected in our 1 Cor. This fact 
makes it probable that the Corinthians would regard it as 
superseded. It would in that case be no longer read in public, 
and still less copied for communication to other churches. As 
regards the third (the ‘ painful’) letter, there is good ground for 
supposing that we have a considerable fragment of it preserved 
at the end of 2 Cor. Thus we have three of the letters repre- 
sented in our collection; and a probable reason given for the 
disappearance of the first. Itis hardly necessary further to point 
out the paradox in an argument which involves at once great 
carelessness in preserving the letters and laborious industry in 
collecting them for communication to other churches, 


II. Weiss supports his general considerations by an appeal to 
the incoherences and inconsistencies of the letter itself. 


(a) He holds that there is a grave inconsistency between the 
arguments as regards idol feasts in ce. vili.and x. In the former, 
he argues, the participation in such feasts is allowed but caution 
is recommended in view of the position of the ‘weak’ brother. 
Jn ec. x. on the other hand such participation is directly forbidden. 
He holds that c. x. 1-22, with ix. 24-27, belongs to the first letter : 
and that the difficulties attending the prohibition and perhaps 
protests from Corinth led S, Paul to modify his instructions in 
his later letter. 

(6) He holds that vi. 12-20 belongs to the first letter and to 
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its treatment of Christian duty in regard to fornicators which is 
referred to in v. 10; and suggests that it followed directly on 
x, 22. 

(c) He includes in this letter also xi. 2-34 followed by xvi. 
7b-9, 15-20, chiefly on the ground that the praise given in xi. 2 
is inconsistent with the many occasions for rebuke or correction 
which have been dealt with in the preceding chapters. He does 
not for the present decide whether this section formed the 
beginning of the letter or followed the above-mentioned sections. 

The first letter (A) then contained ix. 24-x. 22, vi. 12-20 and 
xi. 2-34, xvi. 7b-9, 15-20. 

To the second letter (B) he assigns the rest of the Epistle, but 
supposes that c. xill. followed ¢. viii. and c. ix, 1-23 followed 
x, 24-xi.1. But he suggests that a more probable solution is 
that even this remainder of our Epistle should be assigned to 
two letters (B,, B,), mainly on the ground that ce. i. 11-vi. 11, 
forming a solid block, are of a more severe tone than any other 
part of the Epistle. It appears, though it is not stated, that he 
would assign this fragment to the third or principal letter. We 
have then either the second letter (B) containing ce. i. 11-vi. 11, 
Vil., Vill., xiii., x. 24—xi, 1, ix. 1-28, xil., xiv., xv. and xvi. (excluding 
the passages mentioned above) ; or letter B, including all except 
i, 11-vi. 11 referred to By. 

The question whether the inconsistencies or incoherences, on 
which this remarkable scheme is based, exist at all or are 
sufficient to carry the weight of the scheme is dealt with at the 
proper places in the commentary. See also above pp. xliv, xlvi 
for the examination of the course of S. Paul’s argument. I should 
almost be content to take as a crucial test of the recklessness of 
Weiss’ procedure his transposition of ¢. xiii., which is nothing 
less than to tear the heart out of the whole discussion of spiritual 
gifts. 

Here it will be enough first to call attention to the extra- 
ordinarily artificial and elaborate procedure which must be 
attributed to the editor of the correspondence if this theory or 
anything like it is correct. We have not here the half accidental 
juxtaposition of two large fragments, or the insertion of occasional 
fragments for the sake of preservation. We have a deliberate 
and far from unskilful interweaving of two (or three) separate 
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documents, which ex hypothest must have been well known to 
the authorities, on whose behalf the supposed editor was acting : 
for the communication of the documents to other churches, the 
motive for collecting them, must have been official. The only 
justification for this highly artificial theory is supposed incon- 
sistencies and incoherences in the Epistle as we have it. 
And on this we may in the second place remark that in this 
letter we have a large number of subjects, and some of them 
very complicated, treated in succession. Some of them involve 
common principles, others stand by themselves. All involve not 
only questions of principle but matters of practice as well in which 
precise decisions are more difficult to make. It is inevitable that 
the connexions between the several sections should be to a cer- 
tain extent arbitrary : that is to say, the writer chooses his own 
order and way of dealing with them on grounds which for the 
most part would be known and felt only by himself; though we 
can in many cases suggest the ground for a particular arrange- 
ment. It igs also inevitable that there should be repetitions 
and even superficial inconsistencies. Above all it must be 
constantly remembered that the whole letter is directed to meet 
a complex and yet definite situation, which is known to us only 
as the result of laborious and to some extent speculative recon- 
struction, but to S. Paul and his readers was as familiar as their 
everyday life; and further that a great part of it is itself an 
answer to a letter, which we have not got before us. It is 
obvious that such an answer would take its colour, and even 
much of its phraseology and order from the document with 
which it dealt. Here and there we can detect with some plausi- 
bility details of this influence; but it no doubt permeates the 
whole letter far more extensively than we can now discern. 
Under these conditions, the only justification for assuming 
such an extensive redaction as Weiss suggests would be either 
definite documentary evidence, which is in fact and necessarily 
wanting, or such clear indications of disorder and fragmentariness 
as would be at once obvious and conclusive. But no one can 
reasonably maintain that there are such indications; the mere 
fact that Weiss is practically the only scholar of repute who has 
detected this fragmentary character is strong testimony to this 
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15. History oF THE EPISTLE. 


The external witness to the Epistle is earlier and stronger 
than that of any other book in the New Testament. It is 
referred to in set terms by Clement (xiv. 1) and influences his 
language in several places. Ignatius ‘must have known this 
Epistle almost by heart. Although there are no quotations (in the 
strictest sense, with mention of the source), echoes of its language 
and thought pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with it’ 
Polyearp certainly uses it: Hermas probably has it in mind in 
one passage. The Epistle therefore was well known to the 
Apostolic Fathers. (See The V.T. in the Apostolic Fathers.) It is 
quoted both by Justin Martyr and by Athenagoras; Marcion 
included it in his canon; Basilides refers to it as Scripture. 
Irenaeus and Tertullian quote it frequently. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. See Westcott, Canon (index). 


16. Vax 


For the authorities for the text reference may be made to the 
edition of the second Epistle in this series. Some important 
various readings are dealt with in the commentary. 
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E.T. T. and T. Clark, 1912. 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus. E.T. Edinb. 1902. 
Davidson, Old Testament Theology. Edinb. 1904. 
Deissmann, Bibel Studien, 1. and 11. Marburg, 1895, 1897. 
S. Paul. E.T. Hodder and Stoughton, 1912. 
Light from the Ancient East. E.T. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1910. 
yv. Dobschiitz, Die Urchristl. Gemeinde. Leipzig, 1902. 
Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters. Ib. 1907. 
Duchesne, Christian Worship. E.T, 8.P.C.K. 1910. 
Harnack, Geschichte der Altchr. Lit. 1897. 
Hort, Ecclesia, and Judaistic Christianity. 
Journal of Theological Studies. Oxford Press. (J.T.S.) 


Kennedy, 8. Paul and the Mystery Religions. London, 
1913. 


Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 8S. Paul. Rivingtons, 1911. 
Lightfoot, On a fresh Revision of the N.T. (Lft.) 
Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ. Edinb. 1913. 
Nestle, Textual Criticism, Williams and Norgate, 1901. 
Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies, 1906, and other 
works, 
Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. 
Berlin, 1910. (Reitz.) 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the N.T. Macmillan, 1909. 
The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. Oxford, 
1905. 
Zahn, Einleitung zum N.T, Leipzig, 1900. 
Gesch. des Kanons, 1888-92. 


The letters in brackets give the abbreviations by which 


books are generally quoted. 
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18. List or ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following abbreviations are used among others which 
explain themselves : ' 


al. alibi. 

ap. apud. 

appy, apparently. 

cf. confer. 

eft, confert. 

ct, contrast. 

exc. except. 

LXX. the Septuagint translation of O.T, 
le. locus citutus. 

n. note. 

qu. quotation. 

sc. scilicet. 

tr. translate. 

T.R. Textus Receptus. 

vb. verb. 

v.l. varia lectio. 

|| parallel to or a parallel passage. 
)( opposed to. 


A reference to notes on other books of the N.T., without 
mention of the name of « commentator, refers to editions in this 
series (sometimes quoted ds C.G,7"). 
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1 IMATAOS Kkrntos aroctoros Incot Xpiotov 

81d Oerrjpatos Oeod Kal Swabevns 0 aderdos * TH ExKAH- 
/ an A B) > ree /, 

aia Tov Oeod TH ovon ev KopivOe, aytacpévois €v 
Xpiot@ “Inood, KdyTots aylows, ovY TaowW Tools EeTl- 
Kadoupévors TO bvopa TOD Kuplou Hudv ‘Inoobd XpioTod 
év mavti TOT avTav Kai Hav >xapis byiv Kat eipyvy 
amo O00 TaTpos Hpey Kal Kuptou *Inood Xprarod. 

tEiyapiot® TO Oe@ TayToTe og UmOV el TH 
Kept tov Oeov TH Sodeion bpiv év Xpiot@ ‘Inood, 
5$ru ev TavTl érroutioOnre év avT@, &v TayTl hoy@ 
Kal Taon wonet, 6ka0a@s TO mapTUpLoy TOV xXpLaTOD 

sth € a \ € lal fA) ’ 
éBeBaiwOn ev vulv, 'woTe veas My eget ae €v 
oo 
punoevt ED BRED SEES, ae Th) 
TOU ieuptoy jpav “Inaov Xpicrod" * Os Kal BeBavoces 
ipas ews TéoUS aveyKjtous €v 7H nmepa@ TO KUpLoV 
SS Om 
Boy byeon [Xpeorob]. %maTos 0 Oeds Su’ ob ExAHOnTE 
eis Kowwoviay Tod viod avtovd ‘Incod Xpiotod Tov 
Soe BE 

Kuplou Mav. 

gelaeaeane Sé tpds, aderpoi, Sa ToD Oss 
Tov Kupiov Neon "Inood Xptorow iva TO avTo AEYNTE 
TaVvTes, Kab a n €V ee axiopana, Te d€ KaTnpTic- 


pévoe €v TO adT@ vol Kal €v TH avTH YVO-y. 1 e5yrwOn 
y A 
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rn a 5 id 
yap joe wept buav, aderdpot pov, b7d THv Xrédns bre 
+ > ig a > / a2 Zs be lal (4 4 € lal 
épdes ev byiv eiciv. ™réyw 88 TodTOo Ste Exactos UL@V 
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Aéyes "Eyo pév eiut Tavrov, "Eya 88 "Aor, ’Eya 
lal a / 
dé Kyga, “Ey 8 Xpictod. Byeuéprorae 6 YVploTos. 
pn Maddos éctavpwbn irép tudv, i eis TO dvopa 
Ilavrov éBamrticbynte ; “Medyapictd bt1 ovdéva UMOV 
éBartioa ef un Kpiomov cat Vaior, Miva Mn Tus Elrn 
7 > \ > \ vv b] , fa} 162 , Se \ 
OTL ELS TO ELOY OVoMa éBaTTicOnTe: “éBamtica dé Kal 
Tov Lrepava olKov: Aowrov ovK« olda ef Tiva Grrov 
éBartica. “ob yap aréoteidéy we Xpicrds Barrifew 
> AS > / > -) / / ivf \ 
ara evayyertfecPat, ovK év copia Noyou, tva LN 
A x a lal 
KevwOy 0 aTavpds Tod ypiorod. 
18¢ ei x. x ral a 4 1 > / 
O oyos yap o TOU TTAVPOU TOLS LEV ATTOANUMEVOLS 
bopia éoriv, Tots 8é cwLopévors nuty Sivauts Ocod éariv. 
/ 
 véypaTTat yap 
‘ATIONG) THN COIAN THN COAN, 
ben wees ve ' a a > , 
Kal THN CYNECIN TON CYNET@N AOETHCOD. 
> a t a a A 
0 m0 coddc; Tot [PAMMATEYC ; TIO cuventyntys Tod 
aidvos TovTov ; ovyt EMW@PANEN 6 Oeds THN codian Tod 
id 2 212 yy \ ? a , a 6 A > ” € 
Koomov ; “eTTev0n yap év TH copia Tod Oeod odk eyvw 6 
nN fol \ 
Koomos Sia THs copias Tov Oedv, evdSdxnoev 6 Beds did 
a / a 7 lal \ s 
THS pees TOU KNpPVYLMAaTOS Gw@aat TOs TicTEboVTAS. 
) > fal an > lal 
“émrevdn Kai “lovdaio. oyweta aitodow «ab “EAAnves 
, an . 23.6 a Se 7 \ 
cohiav &ntodow neels 0€ KNpvocouer Xprorov 
/ > 
€otavpwpevov, lovsSalous wev oKxdvdarov €Oveow Se 
, > o \ lal fal 
Hoptav, *avtois &€ Tots KAnTOLs, “lovdatous te Kad’ EX- 
\ a a a 
Anew, Xpictov Oeod Sivauw Kab Oeod codiav. dru 
\ x A lal iA an , 
TO p&wpov Tod Oeod copwtepoy tov avOporwv éoTiv, 
\ \ > an an fal 
Kat TO acbeves tod Beod LaYupoTepov Tav avOparrev. 
9 D \ \ a a 
“Br€érere yap THY Kiow buen, abedGot, Tt ob Toro} 
\ \ / > 
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evyevels* "a\rXd Ta pwopd tod Kdcpou é&edéEaTo 6 
Oeds, iva Katarcytvn Tos copovs, Kal Ta dobevh Tod 
Koopou é&erdéEato 6 Beds, iva Katarcyivyn TA ioxupd, 
Beal Ta ayevh Tod Mes Kal TA Mya gaa 
Eato o Be0s, [cai] Ta py dvta, wa Ta OvTa KaTapyjon, 
Pome pen ALi aia ce maca oapé évemiov Tod Oeov. 

cE avTov dé vpeis éoté év Xpiot@ "Inaod, ds éyevnOn 
copia nuiv amo Oeov, Sixatocvvn TE Kal aytacpos Kal 

ae eh Mec 


E DeTpeess, ze Kabos Te “O. kayyaomenoc 


2 ‘Kaya eMov mpos tuas, ddeAGo, TNO ov Kal 
UIrEepoxiv Noyou 7) Paraootas KATAYYEANOY Vly TO LVTT)- 
pcov Tov Oeov, *ov yap Expwa Te etdévas ev vuly Eb fur 
‘Incodvy Xpictov cal todrov éotavpapévov? *Kaya év 
> fA) ye } é 58 \ > , ay. fal Pe) / 
acleveia Kai év po8w Kal év TPOLw TWOAAD éyevounvy 

lal \ \ / f ’ 
mpos vuds, *kal o Novos pov Kal TO KNPVY"LG MoU OVK eV 
lal , y \ 
mOots codpias Noyous GAN’ €v drrodeiEer TvEevpaTos Kal 

0 , Aa Ges / > r 
duvapews, Siva 7 Tiotis LudY pH ev copia avbpwoTrey 
lal 4 / \ a 3. 
aX év dvvdper Geod. 6Sopiav dé NaNovuev € 
lal 7 / \ > an 2° 7 Oe an 
Tots Teeiows, copiay dé ov TOV aidvos ToUTOU OvdE TAP 

3 / n aA 7 a Me 
oumevav* 
te ees are rs ar ove) Tdy KaTapyoupevov 
Tarra Aarodpev Geod codpiayv Ev pvaTnpiw, THY aTro- 
a \ lal dh >) 
KEKPULLEVHY, HV Tpowdpioev 0 Oeos TPO TAY alwver els 

7 an 5 = ak A a oer 
dogav nyadv: ®8hv oddeis THY adpyovTwY TOD alwvos 
x xX / A 
TOUTOU éyVva@«er, Eb yap éyvwoar, OVK GY TOV KUpPLOY THS 
\ / 
poets éotavpwcay: °adrda Kados yéeypaTTat 
“A OOadmdc OYK EIAEN Kal OYC OYK HKOYCEN 


, > Se: 
EG Kal émi Kapdltav avOparov ove aveBn, 


a © c ! G \ . a He 
6ca HTOIMACEN 6 OEdC TOIC APATT@CIN AYTON. 
\ oer ¢ \ \ a / \ 
ae yap amexanurev 6 Geos dia Tod mvEevpaTos, TO 
lal - fa) \ \\ / la a 
yap wrebwa mdvra épavvd, kai ta Baby Tod Oeod. 
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/ \ 75 > Q , \ Cte fF @ / > \ \ 
Tl yap OLOEV AV POT ov Ta TOU QaV P@Tr0vU €l (42) TO 


aA an , \ 7 \ \ an 
pene Tov avOpwrou TO €v avT@; oUTwS Kal Ta TOD 


a MS Ae a ee \ a a f) a ye 6 
| Ocod ovdeis Eyvaxer et yn TO TVEKWAa TOD Peod. MryEis 
{ \ > \ lal a ih > ig 2 wh \ a 
| 6€ od TO TvEvWa TOV KOTMOV EXaBomEV AAA TO TrVEOpLA 
| AY {5) fal nw oO Let \ al fal a / 
TO €k TOD Oeod, iva eidd@pev TA UTO Tod Geod yapiobévTa 

‘piv: Ba Kat Aadodpev ovK ev OidaxTols avOpwrivns 
’ / > 3 a / 
copias NOyots, AAN év SidaxTols mvevpatos, Trev- 


na \ / 14 \ \ 
MaTLKOLS TTVEULQATLKA OVVKPLVOVTES. ru /LEOS dé 

/ \ an 7 ey BiG) a 
avOpwros ov déyerau T& TOV TVEVLATOS TOV Geob, 


popia yap avT@ éotiv, Kai od SvvaTat yvavat, STL 
TVEvMATLK@S avaxpiverar: %6 6 mvevpatiKds dva- 
kplver pev Tavta, avtos O€ wr’ obdevds dvaxpivetan. 
16Tic yap €fN@ NOYN Kypioy, Oc CYNBIBACE!l AYTON; weds 
dé vodv Xpiotod Exoper. 8 ‘Kayo, ader¢ot, 
ovK ndvvnOnv AaAHoat buly ws TrEVMaTLKOIs AX’ Os 
capkivows, Os nto. ev Xpict@. *ydra buds erotica, 
ov Bpadua, ot Tw yap edvrvacbe. 

"AXN’ ovd€ [Ete] viv dUvacbe, 2&ru yap mapecieoy €oTE. 
Orrov yap év vpiv firos Kal epis, odyl capkiKxol éore 
Kai Kata avOpwmov Tepitareite; *dTav yap réyn Tis 
"Kya pév ews Lavrov, érepos 8€ "Ey® Amor, odK 
avOpwroi éote; °ti odv éotiv “AmoddOs; Th dé dot 
Ilatnros; duaxovor dv ov érictevoate, Kal ExdoT@ os 
6 Kuplos edaxev. Séy@ epdtevoa, "ATroArRS erdTLCE>D, 
ara oO Geos niEaver’ "Wate odte 6 hutedov éotiv Tt 
oUTE 0 TOTiSwV, AAN 0 av&dvav Beds. 86 hutevov dé Kal 
) d mroricay € év cio, éxaatos b€ Tov idiov pa Odv yaperat 
KATA TOV OLoy KOTOD, Nisooryrens oper ayaoe Reo ay 
yewpycov, Qeod oLKodopn € €OTE. Kata THY Yap 
Tov Geod THV Sobetady jot os codds & Gpxurent wy Oewédwov 
enka, adros O€ érrotKodopet. Exactos &é Bretréto 
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TOS ETrorKodopet? | Oewédvovy yap adrov ovdels S¥vaTat 
tal lal uj 
deivar Tapa Tov Kelwevov, bs eotev “Inoods Xpiotos: 

12 ef bé by 5) al ] \ \ fal / / 

ei 6€ Tis errotKodomet emt Tov OEewérXLoy Ypucior, 

? / / if , UG yr 

apyuptov, AWovs Titous, Evra, YopTov, Kaddunr, 
th 

éxaotou Td Epyov pavepov yevncetar, yap nmépa 
/ 7, ¢€ 

dyrwoe: OTe ev Tupl amoKanNUTTETAL, Kal ExdoTOU TO 


14 


» e al \ a \ 
épyov o7rotov é€otiv TO mvp avTO Soxiuacet. Mel Twos 


\ 4 a a b f \ la 
TO Epyov pevel 0 errorKodopnoer, prolov Anpurrerau: 
ef tiuvos TO épyov KataxanoeTtat, EnurwOrceTat, avTOS 
c \ , 
$e cwOnceTat, oUTas O€ ws Sia TupOS. WOK 
© RTA \ a na nd a 
olSate bt vads Oeod earé Kal Td mvevua TOD Oeod ev bpiv 
ee 

lal \ x la) n yf lal nan is 
oixel; “el tus Tov vaodv TOD Ocod POciper, HOcpEt TODTOV Oo 

, aan \ a A ip °c ees cet 
Oeds: 0 yap vads Tov Oeod arytos €o TLV, olTiWEs EoTE DpEls. 
WM ndels éavTov ecamarene el tes Soxe? Bogor 


elvar ev vply ev TO alovt TOUT, poeopos peueo la, iva 
yévntas codds, 191) yap copia Tov KOG MOV TOUTOV Lwpla 


\ A Ome) ae / / c eel sr 
Tapa TO be@ E€OTLV YEYPaATTTAL yap O APACCOMENOC Ja 


20 Kal TAAL Kypioc > 


Toyc codoyc €n TH TIANOYPria AYTCCN 
rIN@CKEl TOYC AlaAorICMOYC TON Gopay CTI EICIN MATAIOL 
MOTE LNOELS eae, év avOperrows TavTa yap ouoe 
éotly, 2elre Ilatdnos elte “ArroAdas ele Kngas elTe 
KOT MOS ETE eh, elite Odvatos elite évert@Ta elite pér- 

Novta, TavTa vuav, *@bpets dé Xpiorod, EE b¢ 
eod. 4 10b7as Hpds KoybéoIw EES os UTN- 
pétas Xpiotod Kar oikovopmovs puotnpiav Oeod. 2 58e 
Nourov eres ey Tots OLKOVOMOLS (VA TLATOS TLS ebped 7. 

ee. dé els éhaXUoT roy eat iva vp oe evar PLEO 7 
v0 avOporminys njeepast AAN ovde am, dvaxpiver 
4 oddev yap Su avvolba, GNX ovK év TOUT@ dedu- 
“Kabopat, 0 6€ dvaxpivoy fe wbpuos eat. ° 


7 po KaLpod Tl KplveTe, éws dv €dOn 0 KUpLOS, Os Kal 
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a 4 \ 
pwrice: TA KpuTTa TOD TKOTOUS Kal havepadcet Tas PBou- 
lal lal e / 
Nas THY KapbiOv, Kal TOTE O Emawos yevnTETAL EKATT@ 
—e 
Say a n 67 na ae KS , 
amo Tov Oeod. adra d€, adehpol, meTeryn- 
/ > a) ‘ \ A \ 8 oi ae: an vA ) i! fal 
patioa els euavtov Kat “Amro\X@v Os vpas, Wa év nuty 
P / ¢ t oF \ a 
wabnte TO Mn brép & yéypartat, Wa pr els brrép Tod 
a a / , , 
évds huatodabe Kata TOD éTépov. “Tis yap ce Svaxpiver; 
Tt dé Exes 0 ov ENaPes; et bE Kal EXaPes, TL Kavydcat 
e \ t sy / > fA Wy) > 
ws wi NaBwv ; %7dn Kexoperpévoe éoré; 75n éOUT?- 
cate; xwpis piv SH ao hoe ate? Kai dpedov ye 
pada laare. iva Kar miele bpety ouvBacidevowper. 
*Sox@ yap, 0 Oeds nuas tods amoctdrous éayaTous 
e} , € > 7 oe ana > / lal 
améderEev ws émiavatious, bts Oéatpov éyevrnOnwev TO 
a ryt ZN a wo Q , 10.¢ na \ 8 \ 
KOoL@ Kal ayyédots Kal avOpeTois. wets pwpol dia 
xX Je it s ~ / ? Xx We iMe a > Q a 
Xpiorov, vmets € Hpdvipor é€v Xpiot@* nuets acbeveis, 
ausete o€ tareangls mais évdo€£ot, ee S€ arupor. 
Vdyvpe ths apte Spas kal trewamev Kal SiepOuev Kat 
| ee 
| | yupverevopev Kal Koradiloueda Kal aovarobuey Rea 
(| Koma mev epryatomevor Tais tdlars Yepoiv: Novopovpmevor 
evoyoupev, Se jeasicyos aveyoueda, 3 Sua hnwodpevor 
| TapweRanotpey: @S Tepucm Od pugae Tov Koo pou eyeenOn 
BEV, TAVT@V TEpl rnp, éws apTt. MOv« évtpétr@v 
Uuas ypapw tadta, adr’ ws TéKva pou ayannra 
lal RON 
\| vovlerav' éadv yap puptous Pai eae ou éynte év 
Xpist@, AAN ov ToArXods wl év yap Xpior@ 
Inood Sid tod evdayyedtov eyo tpmas éyévynoa. 
a iy C eken 
“rapaxaro odv buds, pountai wou yiverOe. Aca 
a ” WPS , @ 
TouvTo emeuwa vutv ‘Tywodeov, bs éotiv pov Téxvov 
’ \ \ Ni oS las 
ayaTNTov Kal TigTOV ev KUpio, ds Lmas avaprioes Tas 
iy; / \ } ME n J fa) \ a) 
ooous fou Tas ev Xpiot@ ['Inaod], cafws tavtayod év 
/ > ‘g Ul , 
Tacn eKKrynola SuvacKke. 8's pry Epxopevou bé 
\ (+  . b) Ma) 2 ‘ 19 El / \ z 
Hov Tpos ULas epvaolnoay TwWes: Yéredoomae dé Tay éws 
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Tpos vas, Eav 0 KUpLOS DedXnon, Kal yudoopat ov TOV 
oyov TOV Tepvoet@pévov AArRA THY Svvamt, od yap 
éy Noym 7 Bacirela Tod Ocod arr ev dvvapes. = 7h 
Oérete; ev pase ew mrpds tyuas, 1) év aydry 
Tvevmatt Te mpaiityntos; 


ni, > / > (Ses , \ / 
5 "’O)Xos axovetas év vyiv Topveia, Kal ToLavTn 
r fal , 
Topvela HTis ovde ev Tois EOveow, WoTE yuVaiKa TiVa 
A a / / 
ToD TaTpos éxyew. *Kal duels Tepvolmpévor ae, 
oN > \ a b / oe 2 a > ‘ 
Kal ovxt padrdov érevOjoate, tva apOn éx jécou 
€ a e WV yy la 4 ‘ PR N \ a 
vuov 0 TO épyov todto mpdgas; 7? Eyo ev yap, 
na / iY \ a uA YA 
aT@v TO comaTs Tapov S€ TH TvEevpaTl, Hon 
KéKPLKA OS Tap@Vv TOV OUTwWS TODTO KaTEpyacdweEvoV 
4 My a =) / a Ti (J n > nr I 
év TO ovomate Tod Kuptov [uov]| ‘Inood, cvvaxévtay 
n la) a ti \ n a 
buav Kat Tod éwod mvevpatos adv TH Suvdwer Tod 
lal i na 5 lal " la) a 
xupiov nav “Inood, °rapadobvat Tov TovodToV Te 


3. 4 elo ONCO As CapKkos, wa TO TVEDUA TwWON é 
DALES) KSUSS NIRA ht BU Ad a ied UY. 


a € / A 6 > \ \ YA € lal 
TH nuépa Tov Kuptov. “Ov Kadov TO KavYynma VEOr. 
> ByA iva \ ne ef NX vA a 
ovk oldare OTe puxpa Cvpn OAov TO hvpaua Cupor; 
72 4 \ \ UA / By , 2 
éxxabdpate THY Tanalay Copuny, iva Te véov Pvpapa, 
Kabos éote abvpot. Kal yap TO TAcYA nuoY ETYOH 
r / gt abe , ee / a A 58 
Xpuctos: Shore éoptafoper, wn ev Cuppy Tadrard poe 
> 7 iy Ns , > ?> > > y >? he 
év Chun KaKias Kal Trovnplas, ANN’ ev alupols ELALKPLViAS 
a n ‘al \ 
Kal arnéeias. 2"Eypawba tyiv ev TH émioTtodXn py 
Tp lal if 
cuvavapiyvucbat Topvos, ov wavTws Tols Topvols 
> a he \ if D 
Tod KOcpov TovTOV 7 TOis TAEOVEKTAaLS Kal apTragi 7 
” 5) ao SETS 
eldwAoAdTpals, érrel @peideTe Apa eK TOV KOTMOV 
> e 11 fal \ yx ¢€ lal \ fe ) 
éfenOciv. “viv b€ éypaya vuly pn cvvavapiyvud Oat 
ae 5 Que oe ! 5 / SNOW L a 
édv Tis Geos dvowalopevos 1) Topvos 7) TAEOvEKTNS 3) 
» ») iy N a) / 
eldwronrdtpys i} Noidopos 7) MéOvaos 7) apTag, TH ToLovT@ 
/ \ 4 - ? \ 
undé cuveobiew. “Mri yap moe Tous ef Kpivelv; ovXt 
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an \ s\ ~ e \ / 
Tous éow vpels Kpivete, Brovs dé &Ew 0 eds Kpiver; 


€ZAPATE TUN TTONHPON €Z YM@N AYTON. 


A a THs vpiy noes exov aie TOY Erepov 
Kpweobar emt TOV adixwv, Kal odyi éml TOY ayiov; 
°7) OVK oldaTE OTL Of AyLoL TOV KOTMOV KPWovoww; Kal Ei 
év viv Kpivetac 6 KOcmos, avakwi éote KpiTnplov 
éehayiotov ; * 


ne 
re bob it nba Sanat eeaene 


> yv ae - J , fal ig 
ovK oldate OTL ayyéNous KpLvOdpED, pr} TUYE 
/ . 4 \ \ 5S / = fN yy 5 = \ 
Riwtixa; *Biwtixa pév ody Kpitypia éday eynte, Tods 

> / > lal > / x , 
eEouSevnévous ev TH ExKANTLA, TovTovs Kabifete; 
\ lal rn 
pos évTpoTy vpmiv Aéyw. oTas ovK eve ev dpiv 
> \ \ a / al = f a 
ovdels coos ds Surncetar Siaxpivat ava pécov Tod 

A a > ROS) \ a 

adedfov avtod, “Adra adeApds peta adedfod KpiveTat, 
Kal TovTO émi atiotay; dn péev odV bras HTTh wa 
A , q A mA 
vpiv eoriv OTe Kpiwata eyeTe we EavT@v: did rh ovxt 

an ) a Ni / \ lal fal 
Maddov adiceiabe; Sia Te ovXL MAdXov atoaTtepetabe ; 
2 9 \ ee a aA > i be aan iene 
“arra tpmets adixeite Kal droctepeite, Kal TovTo 

’ re DY - a 
adedhgovs. °%) ove oldare Ste AdiKoe Oeod Bactrelay od 
/ ‘i lal . 

KAnpovounczovow; Mn mravacbe: ode TOpvol ovTE 


> ‘ Uy lA 
elOwAONATPaL oUTE poLyol O’TE fadaKol o'TE dpcevo- 
1 


ns 


G lal 2 a \ a la) 
nas eEeyepel Sud THs Suvduews adtod. Mod. oldate 


| 
Ce =. 
ray TPOS KOPINOIOYS A aS 


OTL TA COLATA LLaV MéAn Nptotov éotiv; a bY Ta 
mn pov edn Xp v €oTlv; apas ovv Ta 
/ lal fal t. / 
yer TOD XpioTOD Toijow TropYNS MEH; [1 €vOLTO. 
16 > by 18 4 € / ie if ay aA n / 
 OUK OLOATE OTL O KONAWMEVOS TH TOPVH EV TWMA 
eat; “Econtai yap, Pyotr, oi Ayo €ic cépKaA MIAN. 10 O€ 
AX ve lal / a wo fr b] 18 Si AY 
KOANGMEVOS TO KUPl@ Ev TvEevMa éoTiv. ‘ShevyeTe THY 
a fo u ‘\ Yd 
Topvelav Tay amapTnwa 0 édy Troinon avOpwros exTOS 
rn f e x / \ n 
ToD comaTos éoTw, 0 O€ TOpVEevwY Eis TO LOvoy TOA 
) ¢ v la) n 
apaptaver. 1%) ovK oldaTe OTL TO TOMA Vuov vaos Tod 
n / Lod n 
év tiv aylou Tvevpmatos éoTtiy, ov ExeTE ATO Oeod; Kal 
> > Nae lal 20 2 t a) \ Pay Sy If on 
ovK €oTé EavTar, “> nyopacOnte yap Tihs: SoEacate On 
N A r n 
Tov Gedy év TH THpATL VULODV. 
Ne Uf SS \ 
: 7 ‘Ilept d€ dy éypanparte, cadov avOpwom@ yuvaiKos 
Nee: . 28 \ \ \ LA v4 A € an 
pn amtecOar *d1a b€ Tas TopvElas ExacTOS THY EaUTOD 
a 5 Yee \ / y 
yuvatca éyét@, Kal éxaotn Tov iovoy avdpa éxéTo. 
« fal ¢ \ \ > \ ’ f ic / 
37H yuvakl O avnp Thy opeidyy arrodid0T@, Opoiws dé 
a i/ e \ rn I*O/7 
Kal 1) yuvn TO avdpt. 4 yuV2 TOD tOtov oWpaTos OvK 
c ¢ CUR TN a , 
éEovaraler GANG 6 avnp* Opolw@s Sé Kal 0 avnp Tod idtov 
/ > \ C, / \ ? a 
odpatos ov eEovoraler ada 7 yuvy. ° way ATrOTTEpEtTE vé 
’ We > i aN By ip \ cient o 
adAHAovs, eb uHnte [av] €x cuppwvouv pos KaLpov wa 


Ni / a nq \ on 2 Ne aN > \ 9 v f 
THYOACTHTE TH Mposevyx} Kal TAahw €Tl TO aVTO rT, Wa 
ip c A © an \ > , A 
pn Teipatn vpas 6 Latavads dia THY axpaciay [bua]. 
SrodTo bé NEyH KATA cUVYVa"HY, OV KaT emiTAayny. 
7Oé\w &€ mavtas avOperovs eivat ms Kal éwavTor 
ddna Exactos idiov exes Yaptopa x Oeov, o hév oUTas, 
0 O€ OUTS. 
8 / Oe lal ’ / \ a / Ni > 
Néyo 5€ Tots ayapois Kal Tals xnpats, KadOV av- 
toils av pelvaow ws Kayo et de ovK éyKpaTevovTaL, 
m TEN an 
yaunodtwcav, Kpeittov yap eoTw yapetv 7) Tupoda bat. 
a / ¢ 
LOTols b€ yeyaunkoow TapayyéAr@, ovK eyo adda O 
a \ \ iN a \ 
Kiplos, yuvaika amo avdpos pn KeopiarOijvat,— eay oé 
mn / i) / 
cal yopicOy, mevera Ayapos TO uvdpi KaTahNaynta,— 
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kal advopa yuvaika py adiévar. Tots &€ Rourois 
Aéywo eyo, ovY O KUpLOS* Eb Tis AdEAHOS YyuLatKa Eyer 
admirtov, Kal avtn auvevdoxel oikeiy per avTod, pm) 
adiéta avtiy: Brat yun itis eyes avdpa amuctop, 
Kal ovTos cuvevdoKel oiKely eT adTis, wy adiéT@ TOV 
advipa. Mijyiactas yap 6 avip 6 amicros év TH yvvatnl, 
Kal nylacras 1) yuvn 7) amiotos év TS AdeLHO: Eel dpa 
Ta téxva budv axabapta éotw, viv Se liyid éotuv. 
Be? Oé 0 dmLaTOS Xopicerar, ywpiféa Ow ov dedovrwT at 
0 adergos 1) 1) adeAdi) év Tos ToLodToLs, ev 88 el(pnvn 
KéeKANKev Luds 6 Oeds. ri yap oidas, yivar, eb Tov 
dvdpa caceis; 7 Th oldas, avep, eb Tv yuvatka 
THCELS; "EG un éxdoT@ os wewéptxev 6 KUPLOS, 
éxacTov ws KEéKANKEV 0 Oeds, OUTwS TepiTaTelTw: Kab 
oUTwS év rats exxrnotais macats Siatacoopar. crepe- 
TeTHNBLEVOS TLS ennai [2 aes €v aepoB vam 
KEKANTAL TIS; fun TepiTeuvérdw. 194) TEPLTOLn) OVSEV 
€otiv, Kal 1) axpoBvotia oddév eat, add THPNTLS 
evToAG@v Oeod. M&xaatos ev TH KANoEL % €KxANOn év 
TavTN pevéTw. So0dro¢ EKANONS ; fo TOL ped€T@* 
Grn ei Kal Sivacar devOepos ryevéa Pat, WaANOV_ypHaat. 
eae yap €v reuplep KrnOels SoddOS i: 
eotiv' opnoiws 6 €devOcpos KANOEls Sods ori 
Xpictov. *qiphs jryopdaOnre: un ylvecOe Sobre 
dvOparray. “Exaatos &v @ &xkhjOn, adedrdol, év TOUT@ 
MeveT@ Tapa Oe. 


A slept. dé TaY ap aoe ST On xuplov ovK exe 


puny dé did@pme ws men pecvos vmo upto TLTTOS 
Elva. °° Noulfm obv TovTO KaNXov umapyeu dud 
THY everTacay avdyKny, bt KadOY avopaT@ Td olTasS 
evar, § ™"Sédecae yuvarKi; mr Shree AVLW* NOAVEAL 


sas ntiaiiatiataias Og Coy ow Vif A Shy foot mt ’ 
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+) \ ; / N, Ly an 298 2\ \ N / 
amo yuvarkos ; wy Enter yuvatka “éav O€ Kai yamrjons, 
> vA \ 2 iY 

ovx Nuaptes. Kal eav ynun [7H] mapGevos, ody nmapTev. 
M4 \ Le \ iva € a > X. \ Ag n 

Ori dé capKi Eovow ot Tovwdto1, éyw dé vuov 
/ lal 

petoouat. ™*Todto dé nus, adedpoi, 0 Kaipds ouve- 

a 2 / N \ 4 Ny te De Bernsen 
oTAaNpéevos €oTiv* TO dovTrOY Wa Kal ol EXoVTES yuVatKas 


Kal ol KAALOVTES WS [4 KNAaLOVTES, 


era: 5 
@S fn) EXOVTES WoL”D, 
\ © ie id \ / iN; CD es ¢ 
Kal of YaipovTes WS fi) yalpovTeEs, Kal ob dyopdlorTes ws 
le ae ¢ r / 
pn KaTEeXOVTES, Kat of Yp@mEVvoL TOV KOT MOV WS MI) KATA- 
\ CLA a r 
Yp@mevor’ Tapayer yap TO oXHpa Tod Kécpov TovToU. 
2Gérw dé twas awepipmvors eivat. 06 dyapo a Ta 
é Las dpepijvous . 0 Ayamos MEeptmva Ta 
A / A Sop A , aac \ 
ToD Kuplov, Tas apéon TO Kupio *o bé yaunoas 
lal NY lal f a bl] / lal 
MEpluva TA TOV KOTMOV, THS apéon TH yuVaLKl, Kal peE- 
\ / a Ie lal 
péptotar. * Kat 7 yuri) ayapmos Kal yn TapOévos wepimva 
a 5 A 0 \ a 
Ta Tov Kuplov, iva 7 ayia [Kal] TO CwpaTL Kal TO TEd- 
\ / a \ a ifs an 
pati: 7 S€ yaunoaca pepiuvad Ta TOD KOTMOU, TAS 
/ fal ’ n \ \ nN lal na 
apéon TO avdpi. *tovTo b€ pds TO budv adTav 
t / a 
avudopov Aéyo, ovx iva Bpoyov viv émiBdro, adda 
n / ° 
mpos TO eVoXNMOV Kal evTdpEedpovy TO KUpi@ arreEpt- 
, > lal 
oTdTTOWS. 35 Hi O€ Tus aoynuovety éml tH 
a ie TN ee / \ 
mapbévoy avtovd vomiter av 1) UTTEpaKpos, Kat oUTwS 
a / 
odeiner yivecOas, 0 Oéder TovelTw OVX apapTaver: 
/ 874 be 4 ) a 61 > fa) 
yaueitwcav. ds 66 Barney ev TH Kapdia avTod 
€ a NO, ? / b) iy 6c vy \ la) 
ESpatos, pn exwv avayknv, eEovotav oe exer Tept Tod 
O07 t \ n / 2 nan aA yA 
idiov OeAnpuatos, Kal TOUTO KEKplKEV eV TH LOla Kapdla, 
nr Ke an Lal / / 
Type THY éavtod TapOévov, KadOs Tose’ “ware 
/ \ lal VA a ta) Neo 
Kal 0 yapilov Thy Eavtod TapUEévoy KAaAOS TrOLEl, Kal O 
, c , 39D uvy dé6 
py yamilav Kpeicooy Tone vpn O€deTat 
Ctlk ie SZ / nn c cde aN beat ol ery 2\ be 67 € 
ép bcov xpovoy bh 0 avip avThs: €av 0€ Kotunln o 


2) 


a a / b 
dip, edevOépa éotivy © Oédrer yapnOivat, povov év 
/ > > 


f \ y Tg \ 
kupio’ “pwakaptotépa dé cote edy oUTMS pElvn, KATA 
N b) \ 


rTiv éuny yvopunv, Sox yap Kayo Tvetpa Deod Exeww, 


ss G /iowe 
bated : /s VE .. 


Ef hs <£ 


we 
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r 
\ n ? , t > 
8 1Ilepi 6é tov eidwroOdtar, oiSapev OTL TavTEs — 
n Yj € n Biane \ 9. = if. ? 7 
yaa &youev. 1) yv@ous huatot, 7 dé ayamrn oiKodo- ~~ 
quer. 1 * 

nr a 3 ? 6 / rd — \ @ La ik ” e ? 
yvavat’ Fei Oé Tus ayaTa Tov Oeov, OdTOS éyv@oTat UT 


” ee! , ” vy \ lol 
el tis Soxel eyvwxévat TL, ovTM Eyvw Kalas bet 


fal a ‘ lal 
avtod. ‘Ilept ris Bpadcews odv tov cidwrobdTwv LY 
16 oe. Oe =} 2 Ld \ i > \ 
oldamev STL ovdev eldwAoV év KOTMw, Kal STL ovdEls 
a) Ny 3 \ & 5 \ A byA > \ :, / \ wu 
eos ef pn els. %xal yap elmep eioiv Neyopevor Geol 
v > > tal ” b ee a v4 eee x \ 3 
elTE€ EV OUPAV@ ElTE ETL 118s ooigs eloty Geot moAXot 
—aee 
6 
Kab ee ome ues [arr] pty els Peds 0 warhp, é& ov 
Ta TavTa Kat Nae els avTov, Kal ets pas Incots & 
(@ 
Xpioros, 6 08 Ta TavTa Kal %pets di avTodD. VAAN ™ 
ovK ev Tao n yvaous* TIWes b€ TH TUVNOEla Ews ApTL 
fal > ] / Ne 
Tov efd@XOU ws EldwAOOUTOP ea OiovaLY, Kal 1) TUVELONoLS 
> nan > \ 9S Q an a 
avTa@v acbevis otca porvverat SBpd@ma Se mas 
> / cal fA} a ” 2\ \ / ~ 
ov mapagtice Te Bed: ovTEe Edy pr) Hhdyoper, 
e Vy \ 
vaTepovmela, oTE Edy huywpev, TEpLacevomev. *BVE- 
\ , ¢€ > , a 
mete O€ pr Tas 1 eLovola buoy aitn mpdcKxoppa 
?\ / X 
Weav yap tis i8n [oe] Tov 
wy lal > > “9 / by \ ¢ 
eyovTa yvaow év eidmrim KaTaKkeiwevov, ovyt 1 


/ lal > 
yevntat tots acOevéow. 


cuveionots avTod acbevods dvTos oicodomnOycetar ets 
TO Ta eiS@dOOUTA éobiew ; MarordUTAL yap 6 aobevav 
év TH on Yyvooe, 0 aderpds Oi dv Xpiotos aréOaver. 
Potrws O€ apaptavovtes eis Tods aderdods Kal 
TUNTOVTES aUT@Y THY GuVEldnow acbevodcay eis 
Xpiorov apaptdavete. didmep ef Bpdua cKxavdariter 
Tov adedpov pov, ov pr) Payw Kpéa els TOV aldva, va 
py) TOV AdeAPoY pou cKavdarico. 

Q9 'Ov« cipi eNevOepos; ovK eiul dmdaToXos; ovyi 
Inooby Tov Kipiov judy Edpaka; od TO épyov pov byes 
2e0 AANOLS OVK Eiul aTOGTOAOS, AXAG ye 
tiv eipl, 1 yap oppayls pov Ths atootoNIs byels ore 


\\ 


€oTE EV KUPLO ; 


0) ; so 


beer’ peal FE wy Ow 
Pot 


€Owh 
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> Te 3° eS UN b) / lal Sere 9 , 
€v KUpLO. H €un atroXoyta Tols €wé avaxpi- 
f > ed 4 \ > oy” > / A 
vovolv éoti avtn. ‘*2 ovK exomev e€ovolav daryeiv 
SS lal 5 \ > oy 2] / > \ lal 
Kat Teiv; ur ovK eyopmev eEovclay adeAdiy yuvatka 
ve e \ G \ b Hf \ e a) ‘\ 
TEplayelv, WS Kal Ol OLTTOL ATOTTONOL Kal ol adEeXHot 
fal rn Xx / 
Tod Kuplov Kat Kndas; °%) wovos eyo kat BapvaBas ovK 
SYA 2 / NES vA a] % be /, 7 aA 
éxouev eEovolav wy epyalecOat; ‘ris oTpatevetar idious 
> / / , , > A \ \ \ 
oavioss MOTE; Tis PuTEVEL ATEAM@VA Kal TOV KapTrOV 
avtov ovx éo Bier; [7] Tis motmaiver Troiuvny Kal éx Tod 
/ fol / > , i, 8M? \ yy Q 
yaNaKkTos THS Toiwyns ovK écOier; 7 Kata avOpwrov 
UTa NAAW, 1) Kal O VOLO dra ov réyer; %ev yap TO 
TAVTA NANO, 7) Kal O VOWOS Ta’TA OV EYEL; yap TO 
, > , tal > a 
Moaveéws vopw yéypattat OY dimadceic BOYN AAOGINTA. 
an a a fal Xx ey n 
pn TOV Body péret TO Oe@, 17) bu Hwas TavTws Néyes ; 
+e A \ > / va > / > be ee (d : > a 
&v Has yap eypadn, Ore ohetdes er EXrridu 0 apoTpL@v 
> A \ id ’ lal > ’ > Ld lal / 1B? 
GApPOTpPLaVv, Kat O ANOwY ET ENTLOL TOV pETEXELY. r 
a a \ / b) r 
Hels Viv TA TVEVMATLKA EoTELpapeEV, MEeYa EL NpeEts 
€ la) \ \ 6 tf = 1o BUA RCN e a 
UL@VY Ta TapKiKa UVeploopen ; él A@XAOL THS VELwV 
nr lal ’ 
éEovolas petévouow, ov pardov mets; adr’ oOvK 
2 iucOa tH eEovcla TavTyn, GAA TayTAa oTéyou 
Rat i‘ be \ ES ui > / (Roe aoe =e 
iva py Tia evKoT)y SOmev TO EVAYYEALM TOV ypLOTOD. 
Bode oldate OTL Of TA lepa epyatrwevor TA eK TOD 
e lal / 7 
iepod éoOiovaw, of TH Ovaoractypiw TapedpevovTes 


14 9 Ag 8 £ 
OUT@S KAL O KUPLOS 


a Te i a 
TO Ovoractypio cvipepiCovTat ; 
y a \ 2 L / , a 
dvétakev Tois TO evayyedloy KaTayyeAAovoLWW €K TOU 
n / 
evaryyertou Shy. VPéyw dé od Kéexpnpat ovdevi ToUTwD. 
a éyopawa S€ Tad’Tta iva ovUTwS yevnTaL ev enol, 
bx eyp ye 
a > | 
Kadov yap fob MaAXov avoVaveiv  — TO KAVYNUd pov 
> \ , 16 2\ \ > Xr fs > »” 
obdels Kevacet. éav yap evayyertCwopat, ove éotiy 
= / 5) / \ 
Moe KAVYNMA, avayKyn Yap MOL eTrikELTAaL* OVAL yap moi 
, 5) \ eh A 
cot édv pi evayyedicopar. “ei yap éxwv TodTo 
U > ae 
mpdcaw, prabov exw: ei O€ aKwy, olKovomiay Terri 


18 7) a hs € 06 . WA > id 
otevuat. ‘ris ody pov eat 0 Laos ; iva evayyEedtfo- 


on ence 


eae 
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ION 7 6 , \ > L ? \ \ 
Méevos aoaTravov no7@ TO evayyeniop, €bS +70 #7) 
9 foe ERE a CE fal > ’ 2 A > Me 
KaTaypnoad Gar T)) efovcla Mov eV TO evayyedio. 
19? 40 \ NY > s n > \ - Y 
EnXev €pos yap @V EK TAVTOV Tactv EMAUTOV EOOU- 


a ve \ ‘ an 

Awoa, va TOs Treiovas Kepdjow: “Kal eyevouny Tots 
> , id ) ta) vi ’ / , ‘ ra 
Tov8aiots ws “lovSaios, a “lovdalous KEepOnow* Tots 
: \ A \ x \ \ f Ce 
bro vomoy Ss UTO vduor, m1) OV adTos bTd vouov, twa 
. Py. 63 a if \ 

| Tovs UO vopov Kepdjow' = rToi5 aVOMOLS @S AVOMOS, [Ln 
BON By fal > 3S sf a na oe a \ 
{ov avowos Ocod adr évvowos Xpictod, iva KepSavd Tovs 
a , e 22, ’ / a > 6 / e) fa] / ivf \ 
¢ \\avomous" “eyevouny tots dabevéow aoberys, tra tods 
. . 
| doGeveis Kepdjow’ tots _raow yeyova_ Tavta, wa 
v as MSS 
\ 


\ , we 
TAaVTWS TLVAS Coow. = 


mdvta 8€ mod Sua TO evayryé- 
Nov, (va GuVKOLVwYOS adTOD ryeveO a. *4OuvK 
oldare OTL of ev ctadio TPE Petes TAVTES [ev TpexoveLy, 
els O€ AapBaver TO BpaBetov; OUTwS EXT iva KaTa- 
AaBynTe. *awas 5€ 6 aywvitdpmevos Tdvta eyepareverat, 
~ éxeivou ev odv iva paprov has Cas dapat, 7 mets 
5S be Bo taerol 26 dyay Toivuy oTws TpéeywW ws oOvK 
~ ad)dws, ots TuKTed@ ds ovK dépa dépov' 7 arra 
s ure@mialeo ov Td ae Kal Souhatyarya, iy) Tas 
of arrows xnpvgas auTos adoriios yévapat dreqnalt a 
V4 10 100 ¢é\0 "yap opis ayvoetp, ged Ore of 
TATEPES NMaV TavTes bTO THY vehédny naoav Kal Tavtes 
—™ 81a THs Oaracons SifrOov, 2xah mavTes els Tov 
~ Mavory éBarticavro év 7H vedérn Kal év TH Ouncoun 
~ 8kal mavres ie avro | BV EU UO TERCY Bpaua Epayov *xal 
YS mavres TO avto TvevpatiKdy ervov TOpea, emrivov vee ex 
gee eis dxohovbotans TéTpas, 7 méTpa bé v6 
m Xpioros” adr’ ove ev toils wAcloow alter nudoknaev 
0 Oe0s, KATECTPADOHCAN yap én tH Gale STatra 
dé Turow judv éyeriOncar, eis Td fy) elvan wads 
EMOYMHTAC KaKaV, KAOMS KaKElvoL eTTEOYMHCAN. Tumdé 


a 
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3 / ’ lol 
eldwdodaTpar yiverbe, Kabds Twes altav' dotrep 
/ 2 ' c \ bas lal 
yeypamtat ~“Exaeicen 6 Aadc dareiN Kal TIEIN, Kal 
> ' 
ANECTHCAN TIAlZeIN. %undé sropvevm@pmev, Kabds tives 
> n > / \ x” lal ¢ / lal 
AUTOV ETTOPVEVTAY, KAl ETETAY Mid NEPA ElKooL TPES 
ay 9 be 2 / \ A i 

yircaces. Pundée exmrerpalwpmev Tov KUpLOV, KADw&S TIVES 
avT@yv éneipacav, Kai vd TOY ddhewv ameddvITO. 
unde yoyyvfete, KaSaTep tTwés altav éyoyyvoan, 


rn \ n 
Ustadra 6é tuTiKos 


ee ern N no a 
Kal AT@OAOVTO UTO TOU OKOOpEUTOD. 
euvelicivey €xebvoLs, SE dé mpes vovdeciay mar, 
els OUS TA TEAH TOV Aiwvor Recor yaaa: 12° Oote 
0 Sox@v éotdvar BreTéTo un Téon. Varerpacpos bas 

> ¥- > \ > / Nt \ ¢ 4 A > 
ove elrndev cb un avOpw@mwos* Tats bé oO Beds, bs OvK 
Jdoet Duds reipacOhvas bnép 0 Svvacbe, adXra ) 
édoet vas Treipacdy TEP a Townoes 

\ A an \ \ By4 lal / 
avy TH Telpacu@ Kal THY exPaciww Tod Stvacbat 
UTEVEYKELD. 

4 Yi \ aA 
MAromep, ayarntol pov, pevyeTe ATO Ths eiSwXo- 


Ratpias. Mas ppovipow Néyw: Kpivate vpels 6 dyus 


lol VA d fal 
16T6 troTipiov THs evAOYias 0 EvAOYyoUpEY, Ody KoLV@ViAa 
éotly Tov aipatos Tov ypioToD; TOY dpToV dy KABpEr, 
fal a a , 
ody KoLVwviAa TOD GwpuaTOS TOD YpLoTOD éoTiv; “Ort 
a a \ 
eis Aptos, EV GMa ob TOKO! EcpeEV, OF yap TavTES eK 
Fig eC y / 18 / \ y \ 
Tov évos apTov peTexomen. Brérete tov ‘lapanr 
ie 
KaTa oadpKa: ovxX ob éaOiovtes Tas Ovatas KoLvmvol 
an / ? P. 19 f io} / as a) 50 / 
Tov Ouvctactnpiov eioiv; ?ri ody hyyi; dts Ed6wdOBUTOY 
ae 9 od A 
vt éa Tv, H OTe eldwdrOV TL eat; “AX OTL & OvoveW 
! \ a fi > f- \ a 
[ra €Ovn], Aaimonioic Kal oY GE OYoYCIN, ov Oédrw Sé bwds 
Vs TOV 6 f ives Oat. "ov dtvac8 j 
KOLW@VOUS TOV Salmovimv yiver Oat. * ov duvacUe TroTH- 
\ / > 
ptov Kupiov rivew Kai trorijpiov damoviov: ov divacbe 
, U / \ / ys 
TpamezHc Kyploy peTeyety Kat npamesn9 Satpmovior. 
a i Pa ecROIMeN TON KYPION; #42) lexuporepos avTov 
eopey 5 2Tlavra éEeotw: adn ov TayTa cu{L- 
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, / a 
héper. mavta éeotw* adN ov Twavta oiKxodomel. **un- 
\ \ € lal / > \ XN A /€ / 25 lal 
dels TO EavTOD Fy TEITW AXA TO TOD ETéEpou. > Tay 
Na? f 4 b / \ >) 4 
TO EV MAKEAAW Tr@AOUpEVOY EeaOieTE pundéeVv AVAaKpivovTEs 
\ v , 26 a ' x c A \ \ ra 
dua THY cuveldnow, * oY Kyploy yap H FA Kai TO TAHP@OMA 
we A 97 % Sey So ene A a. ee \ YSN 
yTAc. el TiS KaNel Upas TOV atiotwyv Kal OédeTeE 
lal \ ¢ al 2 
mopeverOar, Tav TO TapaTiOéuevoy Luly écOieTe pendéev 
Pi / 
avakpivovtes Sia THY ouveldnow: Séav b€é Tis dpi 
BY ie ces / 
elarg Todto ee Eee €otev, ur) eoOiete Su’ exeivov 
TOV ae Kal THY dees ®cuveldnaw 6é 
shat aoe 
meas ov. THY EaUTOD adAAA Thy Tov éTépou: iva Ti 
yap  édevGepia wou Kplverat UO AAANS TUVELONTEWS ; 
380 i! \ / / / fal € \ @ °: \ 
El €Y@ YapiTe peTeyo, TL Bachnpodpac brép ob éy@ 
EVYAPLTTO ; 31 Kite ody éoOlere ete mrivete elite 
lal , ‘ lal a 
Te TotelTe, TavTa eis SoEay Oeod TrovetTe. “ @rpog Korot 
‘Tovdaious yiverGe Kai “EXAnow Kal TH cechnote 
Too Dedastvat °Kabws Kayo TavTa Taow apécKw, [1 
lal > fal / > A wn 
fnr@v TO €“avTod cvudopov ada TO TOV TOAD, 
(oA a t Vs 
iva cwOGow. Ll !pipntai pov yiverde, Kabas Kaya 
Xpiatod. 
2@R lal be € lal 4 / / \ 
Tawa O€ vedas OTL TaVTAa mov pénvnobe Kai 
A / a \ 
cals Tapédwxa vutv Tas Tapaddces KaTéveTe. >OAQ@ 
Ae fal ? / v \ > WW ¢ ¢ 
d€ Duds eidévar OTL TavTOS avdpds 7 KeEpadt 6 YpLETOs 
> \ \ \ © es 
cow, Kepary dé yuvaiKds O avnp, Kepary 88 Tod 
a ec / ta) 3 N 3 
XpirTod o Oeds. ‘ids avip mpocevyopevos 7) rpodn- 
/ \ n yy "2 \ \ 
TEVOV KATA KEpaAHS EX@V KaTAaLaXyUVEL THY KEhadiV 
cy a \ st 
avtov: °Traca d€ yuvn mpocevyopévn 7) Tpopntrevouca 
) / A A 
AKATAKAAUT TO TH Kepay KaTaroxtver THY KEehardipy 
> an A 7 ’ *. A 
auThs, Ev yap €oTWw Kai TO avTo TH éEvpnuévy. %el 
\ BJ / 
yap ov KaTakaduTTeTat yuv7, Kal Keipdcbw: e Sé 
) \ Ss aN , 3 A 
aloXpov yuvaiKkt TO Keipac0ar % Evpacba, KaTaKadv- 
! ON \ \ Dieta Oy 
mrTecOo. ‘avnp pev yap ovK ddeirer KataxariTTec Oat 
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THY KEpAaryY, IKON Kal SoEa HEof Hmdpxywv* 1) yuviy dé 
do€a avdpos éativ. ob yap éotw avnp é« yuvackos, 
Gra yun €E avdpds: Kal yap ob éxticOn avnp did 
THY yuvaika, Gra yuvn Sid Tov dvdpa. Sia TodTo 
opeider 1) yuvn é£ovctay éyew eri ths Kepadss Sia 
Tovs ayyéhous. Uardiy ove yuri) Ywpis avdpds ovte 
avnp Xwpis yuvatkos év Kupio> Wdarep yap % yuri éx 
Tod avopos, ovTas Kal 6 avip dia THs yuvarkos: Ta dé 


TavtTa €k Tov Geov. 1 


év Upiv avtois Kpivate* mpéror’ 
\ lal 2 / rn a 

€oTly yuvatka axataxaduTTTov TO Oem TpocevyecOar; 
/ \ , ral « 

Motde 1 dbo avti diddoner buds Ste dvyp pev cay 
a > / 2 lad > Vy, 15 \ \ 2\ a A 
KOMa, ATLWIG avT@ eoTiv, yuV7) O€ éav Koma, doéa 

? a > / 4 4 c / > \ ie 6é5 
auTH €oTiv; OTL 1) KOmN avTi TrepiBoraiov dédoTat 
> Ne a ie a a 
auth. Ee b€ tes doxed piddverkos eivat, Hues Tovav- 
/ Yj n lal 
THY cvvyeray ovK ENOMEY, OVOE al ExKANolat Tod Beod. 
Tyfay lal be fe ’ > lal iva > >’ \ 
ovTo 6€ TrapayyéAN@V OK éTralY@® OTL OvK Els TO 
lal > \ > LU s fF lal 
Kpelaaov AXA Eis 70 Hocov auvépyerbe. MarpaTov péev 
\ , a 5) 5) , 
yap cuvepxKouevov Luau ev exkdnola akovw oxXiocpaTa 
n a N / uA lal \ 
év viv vTdpyelw, Kal pépos TL TLiaTEVM. Se? yap Kal 
io > GAN oy vA N id / \ f 
aipécess év Uuty eivat, va [Kal] of ddxtpmou havepoi yé- 
a 20 Ud 5 € lal \ 
vorvtat év bmi. ™Suvepyomevov obv bud ert TO avTo 


21% % 
EKaTTOS Yap TO 


N a lal 
ovK oti Kuptakoy Setrvov phayeir, 
y a . , > an a soa \ 
idvov Setmvov mporauPaver ev TH hayety, Kat Os per 

A 6c by 92, A \ > / ’ + > \ 
mewva, Os de pweCver, “pun yap otKias ovK éyeTE Els TO 
> / \ , x lal 3 vA n lal 
eave Kai Trivew; 1) THS EKKAnTlas Tod Geod Katadpo- 

fr \ feof, Ce 
VEITE, KAL KATALTYVVETE TOUS pH EXOVTAS; Té ElTTH vpiV; 
a a / an aN \ , 
eTAWETW Uuas ; Ev TOUT OvK ETTALWa. *Béeyw@ yap Tapé- 
a f a / lal / iC 
NaBov amo Tov Kupiov, 0 Kal mapéd@xa dpiv, OTL oO 
7 5) an > A \ @ / or ” 
Kuplos “Incovs €v TH vUKTL 4 TapEediseTo EhaBev apTov 
24 \ ’ / By \ ap a i Ie) 
“kai evyapiaTyaas éxdacev Kai eirey TotvTo pov éotw 
lal \ n lal a > \ 2 N 
TO TOMA TO UTEP UU@Y' TOUTO ToLEiTE Els THY E-NV 


I CORINTHIANS | : i B 


eee 


ee 
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Oa 7, 2 
AVaAKLVI CLV. 


5 Se te \ \ / \ \ } a 
MTAUTWS Kal TO TOTHPLOV META TO SELTVA- 
/ o \ / c x ‘ ? \ s 
cat, Nyov Todto To roTHpioy 7) KaLv?) AIABHKH éoTly ev 
tal a O lal cal € , x , > \ 
TH EUD AIMATI’ TOUTO TrOLELTE, OTAKLS EaY TiVNTE, Els THY 
Dig S 7 t 26 5 , NI JN > O/ \ ” 
Eunv avapvnow. “oaks yap éav éobinte Tov apTov 
Qn \ f. \ fal if 
TOUTOV Kal TO TOTHpPLOY TivnTE, TOV OavaTov Tod KUpioU 
, ez C 1 a Ny , \ 
KatayyedreTe, aYpt ob EXOn. "ate Os av eobin TOV 
3 lal , , 
aptov i) rivy TO ToTHpLoy TOD Kupiov avakiws, Evoxos 
nr / lal lal 
EoTat TOD GwuAaTOS Kal TOD aipaTtos TOD KUpiov. *SoxKL- 
/ \ ” e ré 5" ee ? mn; ov. 
patito S€ avOpwros éavtov, Kai otTws ex TOD apTov 
2 0 z N ) fal / / 29 ¢€ A: ’ / 
ea0veT@ Kal éx Tov ToTnpiov TivéTw* 6 yap écblwv 
\ ! , id fal by / ws , \ / 
Kal Tivov Kplua cavT@® éoOler Kal river un Siaxpivev 
\ a ¢ \ fa) BJ 2 r lal 
TO cama. “Sia todTo ev buiv worXol aobevets Kab 
vy \ a e / 81 > \ ©: \ 7 
Appworot Kal KormavTat ixavol. *ei dé éavTods Scexpl- 
> EN > / 39 a 
VOMEV, OVK aV expivopeba* *xpivopevos dé UFO TOD KUpioU 
‘ vA \ iN tal / a 
mawevouela, iva pi) adv TO Koo KaTaKxpLOdper. 
63 vA 10 r\, / , > \ lal % 
wWoTe, BOENPOL pov, TuvEepyopmevot Eis TO dayetv anr- 
Z > / ” n ’ 
Anrous exdéyerOe. “et Tug TEewa, €v oikw éoOtéTo, Wa 
\ > / ‘ ws * 
Mn els Kpiwa avvepynobe, Ta 8€ NoiTa Os av A2XOw 
dvatatomas, 


12 4lepi o& tév wvevpatixdy, aderdoi, ov bro 
Upas dyvoeiv. *Oisare bre Ste COvn ire mpos Ta eidwra 
Ta dbwva ws dv iyeobe arrayopevor. *8.6 yvopife buiv 
Ort ovdels év TvedpaTte Oeod AaXOD revere ANAOEMA 
IHDOVE SY Mica) ovlele Svvarayelrelp KTPIO> 
Natger él Ma) ev mvebpary avi. *Avatpécers 

€ XAptopmatov eiciv, TO b€ avTO TvEedua* Kal diarpécers 
Siaxovidy eiaiv, cat 6 avtos Kvpios* Sxat Siapécers 
éevepynpatov eioly, nal 6 avros eds, 6 evepyav ta 
mdvTa év Tao. éxdot@ 8 S8i8orar % pavépwois 


lal 12 N ® 
TOU TVvEUMATOS TpPOS TO Tuudépov. 8S ev yap dua 
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n f / Ay if 
TOU TrvEevaTos OldoTaL NOYOS ES. Xr O€ oyos 
YVOoEwWS KATA TO avTO aavettic, a TLOTUS EV TO 
avTO ae ado Oé Xapicpara La“aToOV ev TO Evi 

s 
mvevpatt, Madrhw 88 évepynuata Suva pewy, adro [oe] 
mpodnteia, dro [de] Sraxpuoets TVEVLATOY, ETEDW YEVN 
yrwoo Oy, Arr 8 Epunvia yAwooar: "ravta bé TadTa 
n ray ‘ lal fal 
evepyel TO ev Kat TO aiTd Tvedua, Staipody idia éxaoT@ 
Tr / \ an 
Kadws BovreTAaL. Kabarep yap To coma &v 
? \ f \ ” \ \ / a 
eoTW Kal héeAn TOAAA EXEL, TaVvTa O€ Ta pédy TOU 
> A 
c@matos ToANa dvTa &v éoti copa, obtas Kab 6 
CaN 7 fal 
ypiotos* Beal yap év évi TvEvpaTe Hwels TavTes Els 
a ) ) in / 
é&y copa éBartia@npev, cite “lovdatoe cite “EXXnVvEs, 
+” a y pI / \ “4 Q n b) 
elite OovAoL elTe EEeVOeEpo!, Kal TavTes ev TYEDMA érTO- 
\ \ n Mf aA 
ticO@nywev. Meal yap TO c@pma ovK ~Tiv ev wédOS GANA 
te 15 x\ 7 ¢ 7 "O > Yn y > 
TOANG. éav ein Oo TOUS TL OUK €lpl Yelp, OUK 
lal > \ fa) lal 
lu EX TOU THLATOS, OV Tapa TOUTO ovE éoTLY EK TOD 
N Lo 1 
copatos’ “Kal éav ein TO ods “Ore ovk epi obOar- 
an \ la) 
feos, OVK elu Ex TOU camaTos, ov Tapa TovTO ovK 
lal > s \ lal 
got éx Tod cwuatos' "ei bdov TO copa ddOar0s, 
ce ROY a) / EG? 5) / Ge 1) ne alee ee \ 
Tov 7 akon; €L OXOV Akon, TOD 7 daodpnots; Bydv Sé 
€ Ni Ba N f a Wa > lal 2 a s 
0 Geos Eero Ta Edy, EV ExaoTOY avToY, ev TO THOmaTE 
> N i \ / ay Ve fal 
Kadws nOéXrncev. Met 5€ Hv [Ta] mavta ev péXos, Tod 
rn Ge 9 la ji \ \ n S 
TO copa; “vov dé TOAXA pédy, Ev 66 Ghua. od 
\ > an a J 
dvvatat [dé] 06 ofPadpos eireiv TH yerpt Xpelay cov 
x \ lat fe / lal 
ovK eyo, 1) Tad y Kepady Tols Trociv Xpetav vuav 
I: la) \ fa) t a 
ouK éy@’ *@aAXG TOAA@ paddov Ta SoKodvTa méAN TOD 
> n 
geaaes UIT vmdpxew Dyan éotiv, Kal 
a Sonodpev ATLULOTEPA EivaL TOU cpeHianee, TOUTOLS aa 
mepeaaorépay meperieuer, Kab Ta aX wove tyuey 
evoxynmosvyny Tepiacotépay eye, Ta dé evaynmova 

nA \ € \ / x 

Auaov ov xpetav Exe. GAA O Beds cuveKépacey TO 
B2 
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9 7h 
va 


n lal c / f \ / 
cOua, TO VaTepoumév@ Teptacotépav Sous TLmny, 
Ba be / b fal f > 2" \ ? \ € yt > bs 
HN 1 TXLTMA EV TH TMpaTt, ANAA TO avTO UTEP GAAN- 

an \ / 26 \ ” / A / 
A@V peplLVM@ol TA wer. KQl €LTE TATYEL EV [MEXOS, 
/ ug a / a4 } Se a / 
ouTacye. TavTa Ta pédn* eElTe OoEaleTa péXos, 
x , a lal 
cuvyaipe. wavta Ta pwéryn. “bets 5€ e€ote cHpa 
a " r 92 e , 
Xpictod Kai pédn ex pépous. Kal ods peév éGeto 
€ \ >? lal b) / lal > Ld 7 
0 Ocds ev TH éxKXnola TP@Tov atroaToXovs, SevTEpov 
/ / / v - yy 
mpopytas, Tpltov didacKaXours, Ererta Suvdpers, EvEtTAa 
> / / / 
yaplopmaTta ltadatev, avTirnpres, KuBepynoets, yévn 
lal , / 
ylocoov. ui) wavTes aTooTONOL; fr) TaVTES TpO- 
a f \ 
gntar; pon wavtes SiddoKxaror; py Tavtes duvdpets; 
U 
ut) TaVvTES Yapiomata EYovolW lawaToVv; bn TavTes 
/ a \ ‘e / 
yAwooas Nadovow; mn TavTes Svepunvevovow; * &y- 
\ , \ / 
Nodte SE TA Yaplopata Ta pelCova. 
r , Wake c s 
13 *Kai éti cal brepBorw odov tpiv Selxvupt. 
HA a / a 5) , = \ 2 
av Tails yA@ooals THV av6potav AAAM Kal TOV 
b) / ? / be \ ” ‘ \ t} an 
ayyedov, ayaTny O€ fr) EY, Yéyova yards HYOY 

/ 2 9 \ V4 
KUpBarov adradafov. "Kav Eyw mpodynteiay Kal edd 

\ al A \ a \ a Dy / 
Ta puoTipla TavTa Kal TaoaY THY Yada, Kav eyo 

a \ / 

Tadcav THY TigTW waTE Opn pEeOLoTaveLY, bigs ute dé 

\ Be > , ? 
ft) =x, ovdey etme. %Kav Age TuVTa TA YITap- 
xo jou, Ka ee TO Oma ov, iva Gea gh eto 
ayarny Sé pr exo, oddév @perdobuar. “H dydarn 

a / e 5) ys ~~ 

paxpoOvmet, ypnotevetat, 1) ayarn ov &not, ov Tep- 

/ > a ee) 5) aA ) 
TMEpEvEeTat, OV PvavodTat, °ovK aoynmovel, ov Entel Ta 
“4 ny > / ' 
oon ov Tapokvvetat, OY Aorizetat TO KAKON, ov 
naiper ert TH adexia, guy atper d€ TH adnOela TrdvTa 
onset, TavTa TioTEvEl, TdvTa éerNmicer, wdvTa UTropeéver, 
se 

H ayarn ovdérote mimre:. elite Se Tpopnretat, 
KatapynOncovtar’ elite yAGooat, TratcovTa ere 


Lal VA 
yaoi, katapynOijcetar, ke pépous yap yweoKomey 
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Ni / J o 
kal é« mépous mpodhyntevopev bray dé €XOn To Tédevorv, 


PAs’, vy / 
OTE NUNVY VHTLOS, 


\ 
TO €k peépovs KatapynOyjcerat. 
IV aN € / d f? ¢ y a > / 
éXdXovY WS VITLOS, éppovovY @sS VHTTLOS, EdoyLCouNV 
@s vntios: STE yéyova aVIp, KATHPYNKA TA TOD VnTIOV. 
12 ré X ” ) iaas 4 / 2 Sal ae oe 
érropev yap apte Ov €oonTpou EV alviypaTt, TOTE O€ 
/ 
mpbcwmoy Tpos TpocwTov' apt. ywooKkw é« pépous, 
rote Sé émuyvdoopat Kabws Kai éreyv@obny. Bvuvi 
> \ lal 
8¢ wéver riotis, édmis, dyarn TA Tpia TadTa, weiCav 
S€ tTovTwrv % ayarn. 
14 1A / eS \ b) / a \ \ / 
toKeTe THY ayaTny, EnrovTe Se TA TVEVMATLKG, 
lal of. e a 
parrov S& iva rpodntetnte. *0 yap AadOV yocon 
/ ta) fe) \ 
ovk avOparos adel GdrAA Ged, ovdels yap aKover, 
mvevpare dé Aare puotipia: 26 5é Tpopytevov avOpa- 
lal eA \ \ 7 \ y 
mots Nadel oixodomiy Kai TapaKAnoW Kal TapapvOlav. 
46 Nadav yAdoon éavTov oixodopel: 0 5é TpopyTedov 
éxxAnolay oixodopet. °Oéh@ 8é mwavtas vpas Narely 
yrowooas, paddrov S€ iva mpodntevnte* peifov dé 0 
/ XN c a f 9 \ ’ \ 
mpopytevov 7 0 Kadov yAWTCaLS, EKTOS EL MLN duep- 
pnvetyn, va 1 eKKAnoia oixodomnvy AaBy. Svov Oé, 
aderoot, eav Ow Tmpos tpas yAdooas addy, Th 
bas oderjow, €av pn Umiv Lardjow i év aTroKarpet 
4 & yooes i) €v mpopyteia 7 ev Sidayh ; Topmos Ta 
BY \ , 
dbuya davnvy Siddvta, eite avr0os elite KiOapa, éav 
a , \ A rn \ 
Siactorny Tols POoyyos py OG, TAS yvooOnceTaL TO 
p) te x \ fi 8 \ \ DAN: + 
airodpevoy %) TO KiOapibopevov ; ®xal yap eav adndov 
J \ a , r P) (tea == eu 
cddmiyE poviy 6, Tis TapacKEevaceTat Els TOE POD ; 
—— a a \ 
ras Kal bpcis Sid THs yrdoons Edv pi) eVonpWov Noyouv 
Sate, Tas yuorOnceTat TO Kaovpevov ; EceaOe yap es 
la a V6. t a ’ 
dépa Nadodvtes. “TocadTa et TUXOL yevn Povav eloly 
> 4 \ Oe BA ey eS \ LO a X 
év kbopm, Kal ovdev adpwvov: “éeav ody pa eL0® THY 
a a lj lal a , 
Sivapw THs pavis, Ecouat TO NaAOVVTL BapBapos Kat 
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c a ; oo \ a > \ 
0 Nadav ev éuot BapBapos. Vottws Kal tyets, érrel 
U \ in > \ a 
SyrwTal é€oTe TvEvpAT@Y, TpOS THY oiKOdSOuHY THS 
rat 1 s \ Ly a 
exxAnolas €ntetre (va tepiccevynte. “AW 6 NadOv 
a / 6 he cS , 14 2-8 \ 
yAwoon Tpocevyeclw iva diepunvevn. éav [yap] 
’ \ lal / td 
Tpocevyopar yWoon, TO TrEeDua pou Tpocevyerat, 
Cs lal / = / 5 / f 
0 O€ vovs fou akapTos éotw. ri ody éativ; T poo ev- 
e A / / \ \ A he A 
Soma TO Tvevpate, mpocevEomar S€é Kai TO voi» aro 
a 4 lal \ \ a of 3 \ \ a 
TO Tvevpate, Ware [Se] Kat Tw vols Mérel éav evlroyhs 
4 fal \ / fal r 
[ev] mvevpwate, 6 dvaTAnpar Tov TOTOV TOD iSiWTOU TOS 
> lal / DAY / > \ n a > / i > yy 7 rE 
epet TO Apny el Thon evxaplotia; émevd) Ti Néyeus 
ibd \ \ \ a > ° > “F ¢€ 
ov pev yap KarXws evyaploTets, GAN oO 
Erepos ovK oikodoueirar. SevyapicTd TO Oe@, TavTOV 


OUK oloer* 


Upadyv wadov yroccais NarW: MaAAA ev ex«rAnola 
, / a oh fal if » 
GéXw TévTE AOYous TO vol pov NaN joaL, iva Kal &drODvS 
KATHXNTO, 1) euplous AOYouS ev YAOooN. 20° A SeA- 
: , , 5 a 
poi, wr Tardia yiverde tats ppegivy, adra TH Kakla 
lal \ \ / © A 
vnmuagete, tats b&€ dpecly rédevor yiverbe. “ey TO 
vow yéypan'rar 6te "EN EreporAwccoic Kal én YEIAECIN 
ETEPWN AAAHCH) TG AAG TOYTW, Kal OYA’ OUTwS EicaKoy- 
' / age i 99 € a > 
CONTAl prov, AEyes Kupios. “doTe ai yAw@ooa els 
oNMELOV Elo OV TOls TLGTEVOVTLY GAA TOs ariaToLS, 
c \ / > tal > / > \ a 4 
» 6€ Tpopyrela ov Tols aTiaToLs GANA TOIS Tig TEVOVELD. 
Kav odv cvvérOn 1 éxxAnola bry etl TO adTd Kal 
a / / A 3 
TavTes NAKGoW YyAwooals, cichOaow Ss iSidTas ») 
»” > 2 aA oa , 24 2. \ , 
aTLOTOL, OUK Epovow OTL paiverOe; *éav S€ qTavTeEs 
/ ees t Yd > 
Tpopntevaaiy, elcehOn SE Tis arictos % iSidTys, 
, ex , > , c , 
éheyNeTal UTO TavTor, dvaxpiverar bo TavTeV, rd 
\ fol / > lol 
KpuTTa THS Kapdias avTovD havepa yivetat, Kal obtas 
\ \ / t a a 
TEToOY ETL TPOT@TOV TPOCKYNHCEl TO Oe@, drraryyéAXwv 
"0 c \ oes > 1 IT" 4 5 , 
OTe “OnTarc 6 HE0C EN YMIN ECTIN. Tt odv éotiv, 
/ wv / iva » 
adehpol; OTav cuvépynobe, Exactos wWarpov EXEL, 
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\ Yj > I? a 
Sidayny exer, atoxadupw Exel, yAOooay EXEL, Epun- 
/ y , 
viav éye* mavta mMpos oiKodouny yivécbwo. *“eiTe 
/ lal \ 7 » \ lal lal 
yAwoon TIS Nadel, KATA dv0 TO TAEioTOY TpEls, Kal 
ON Va \ ® iS / 28 2. \ \ 
ava mépos, Kai els Svepunvevétw* Séav dé pn 7 StEp- 
be / 2 > s e Gs 6c 7 \ 
Lnvevtns, cvyat@ év éxkdAHoia, EavT@ € AadEiT@ Kai 
A A fol \ A x a 
T® Oecd. “apopHtas Sé dvo } TpEis NadElTwWoAY, Kai 
€ ” an 
of Grou Staxpwétocav’ “édv 6 aAX@ arroKadrupOy 
‘a e cal f. \ © 
Kabnpévm, 0 TpaTos aiyatw. *dvvacbe yap Ka? eva 
, iy vA t ft 
mavtes Tpodhyrevery, va Tavtes wavOavoow Kal TaVTeEs 
mapaxadavta,, (Kal mvevpata Tpopytav mpopyTas 
€ ‘hs 33 > / > ’ / id fa] Ni ’ \ 
imotagaetai, ov yap €oTW akatacTacias o Geos ahha 
> / / lal lal 
elpnyns,) @s ev Tacals Tails eKKAHTLaLS TOV ayior. 
¢ c lal rn ’ , , 
34Af yuvatxes év Tals EKKANTIaLS TLyATwWCAY, Ov yap 
emiTpemeTat avtais Aareiv: aA\Xa vUTotaccécbwcar, 
id > / f 
Kalas Kal 6 vopmos NEyet. “el SE Te wavOavewv Oérdovow, 
by \ yr ? 
év oik@ Tovs idlous dvdpas érepwTdtwoar, aiaxpov yap 
€or yuvatkt rareiv ev exxdyncia. *°H ad’ bpav o 
s lol r fal xs id a £ 
Adyos Tod Geod eEHAGev, 1) Els VMas povous KATHVTN- 
lal ie By » 
oeV; 37 Hi tus Soxetd mpopyntTys eivae 1) TvEevpa- 
\ , ae 2 
TUKOS, eTUyLVOoKéTO A ypdho tpiv OTL KUpiov éaTiv 
r ’ a WA 2 / 
évToAn* *ei dé Tes ayvoet, areca QaaTe, adEAol 
pov, EnrodTe TO mpopnrevely, Kal TO AaNELD [1p KWAVETE 
yrocoaiss “mdvta bé evoynmoves Kal Kata raéu 


yuvéo lo. 


lal / \ a 

15 'Tvapitm 8 tyiv, dderpot, TO evayyédvov 0 

3 i ig a A \ / > e \ ne / 
EVNYVYEALTALNV VELL, O KAL maper dete, Ev @ Kab €OT)- 
2 oA ae \ , / J > 4 ig lal 

KATE, 20l OU Kat gaceate TW NOYO St OT ST UML, 

él KaTeXere, €KTOS Eb pony elk éemuatevoate. *mapédwka 

yap vty ev Tpwrous, 0 Kal mrapelaison, éTt Xpwotos 

améOavev tTép TOV ApapTLaV nuev KaTa Tas ypapas, 
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\ iy, ee b] / a ¢ ¥ fol , 
‘kat dtu éragdn, Kab OTe éyyyeprar TH NLEPG TH TpiTH 


AN ae yf lel =. cal 
KaTa Tas ypadas, “cat ore eph0n Knd¢a, eita tots 
/ >’ r 
dasexa* Séreta Wb0n éerdvw TevtaKoclow; aden pois 
> / > Ca € / / ov ” \ 
epatak, €E& wv of mretoves pévovow ews aptt, Ties 
6é éxowunOnoav: ‘érevta ©60n “laxoeS, eita Tois 
Qn \ fel 
atoatoAos waow Séoyatov 8 mdvtwv @oTepel TO 
> / wv > Pf 9g? x / > ¢e 3 t 
exTpapate Wh0n Kamol. © Eye yap elt o éXayLoTOS 
Las a > id O ral > / 
TOY atooTOA@Y, ds ovK eiul (Kavos Kadreicbat Grb- 
/ \ / a n t 
aTonos, d16Te édiwka THY éxkAynolay Tod beod: WyapiTe 
\ a Bo aNy er > Ne / > Ase > Joa Xy ? \ 
dé Aeod eiul 6 eis, Kai ) ydpis adtod 7 €lS Ewe OU KEV?) 
> / fal 
ever On, ara TEPLOTOTEPOY AUTOY TavTwY éxoTiaca, 
’ b) MN be > hee rs a fal la) \ > / 11” 5 
OUK EY@ O€ AXA H Yapis TOD PEeod ody €0l. €lTE OU) 
lal / 
éyw elite éxeivor, ol Tws Knpvocomwev Kal otTws émictet- 
oare. 
LR ’ be xX \ / oe bi lal tI / 
t 0€ AploTos Knpvocerar OTL Ex vEKpaY eyryepTat, 
lal > € cal \ , "~~ 
TMS A€youow ev Div Ties bv dvdotacts VEKPO@V OVK 
y 138 Se Sag a > ” SN \ 
coTly; “el 0€ avaoTaals vexpdyv ovK grrw, obSs XpioTds 
2 V2 . 14 > Oe xX \ ? > / AN BA Ni 
cymyepras’ “el 0€ Xpiatos ove eyijyeprar, kevov dpa To 
/ = lal \ \ ¢ / lal 
KNPVYMA NOV, KEVI) Kal » TloTLs Awdr, PM evproxducba 
\ \ , B Aes 
dé Kal wWevdoudprupes tod Qcod, bru €“apTupicaev 
\ a a 4 \ « 
«ata TOD Geod bre Hyewpev Tov Xpirrov, dy od« Hyerpev 
Yj A \ ’ / 
cimep dpa vexpol ovK éyelpovtar, Wei yap vexpol ovx 
>? uf Q\ ea \ / al 
eyelpovTat, ovdé Xpiorros eynryeptar: Wee &8 Xptoros 
> 2 / / ¢ x. n ’ 
Ovk eYNYEPTAL, MATaLAa 7 Tiatis Kwov [éoriv], ere dare 
> a € / ¢c lal la 
€v Tals apapTias vuav. Sapa Kal of Kowunbévtes ep 
n > / > fal lal A 
Xpiot@ arodovto. Mee éy TH Con tTavtn év Xpiote 
? / b] \ / , . ’ 
NNTLKOTES ET MeV [LOVoY, eeeLvoTEpoL TaVT@V av0pwrev 
>» / ‘ \ \ 
eoper. Nuvi 8¢ Xpiords eynryeptat éx VEKPOD, 
? \ a / 
CTAPX) Tov KeKounpevav. “éreidh yap dv avOpd tov 
/ \ Pi ee / A 96 
Oavaros, Kat 8x avOperov avactacis vexpov: 2 


>» ¢/ 
OomTep 
\ > Pa AD. NN If b} 
yap €v TO? ASdw tapes avoOvnaKovcw, obtws Kah év 
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a an ie / 
TO XploT@ Travtes CworoinOnocovta. ™”Kxaortos 8é 
n la / 2 \ / V4 ig a 
€v TO LOl@ TdywatL aTapxyn Xpioros, érevta of Tov 
a fal / fal cn) 
Xpittov év TH Mapovoia attod: *eita TO TéXos, bTav 
a \ Da am / a a \ / WA 
Tapasww@ tiv Pacireiay TH Oed Kal cratpi, brav 
& c “c 
an > \ \ an / 
KaTapynon Tacav apxynv Kal tacav é£ovciay Kal 
dvvapwy, * de? yap avtov Bacirevewv Aype ob OA TavTa 
pur, deb yap xpe of 0F 5 
c , ? a BA x 
Toye Ex8poye Yd Toye MdAac avTod. *ryartos eyOpds 
lal c U , c \ 
Katapyeitar 0 Gavatos, *"TANTA yap YTeTAZEN YO TOYC 
TIOAdSC ayTOY. OTav O€ ely bt Tavta broTtéTaKTat, 
an lal 3) lal 
djAov OTe €xtOs Tov brordéavtos av’T@ Ta Tava. 
28 7 be € lal 2 fal vy f \ S dae 
S6rav d€ UTOTAYH avT@® Ta TavTa, TOTe [Kal] avTos 
fal ? a ‘ 
6 ulos broTaynoeTa TO UroTdEavtTs avtm Ta TavTa, 
7 S c \ t > nn 29° fh) x 7 
iva 7 0 O6ds Tavta év Taouw. larel Th 
(4 / lal lal > “6 
moumaovow ot Bamtilouevor UTép TOY vexpav; e& dws 
\ / bd lal 
VEKpOl OUK éyelpovTat, TL Kai BarriovTar UTép avTaV ; 
, rn . (4 an G ’ 
re Kal nets KLVovVEvOMEV TacaVv Opav; * Kal ipépav 
> / ™ \ ¢ / , ? / \ 
aTobvynoKkw, vn tiv vuetépay Kavynow, adeddol, Hv 
fal > r lal a ac 
éyoa év Xptot@ ‘Inood tH Kupio judy. “ei Kata 
Y ’ f / \ 
avGpwmov €Onpiomaxnoa év ’Edéow, Ti pos 70 dpeXos ; 
te \ U yt 
el VEKPOl OVK eyELPOVTAaL, PATWMEN KAI THIDMEN, AYPION 
‘\ / 
rap ATIO6NHCKoMEN. "877 rAavaobe> POcipovaew On 


exvyrpate Sixaliws Kal pur 


£. / / 

XpnoTa opidiat KaKal: 

t x a \ Y4 NS 

amaptavete, ayvwciay yap Geod tives Eyovow* mpos 
> \ ig lal rn 
EVTpoTHnV vutVY Kade. 

lal lal e / / 
8°AdXNa éped tis Has eyetpovtas oi vexpol, roiw Sé 
> A / > fal 
copatt épyovtat; ®addpar, od 0 a7reipers ov Sworrovettat 
\ NE bs \ a \ 
éav un atrodavn: *xai 0 oreipets, oU TO TOMA TO yevn- 
Si s 
comevoy oTrelpets GANA YyYULVOY KCKKOV Eb TUXOL GiTOU 
e mm c \ \ , A ri 

 TwvOS TOV AoLTTaV* 886 6é Oeds Sid@ow auT@ coma 

Pas Oér L éKa Ov omrepwd vovov 

Kadas nOédAncev, Kal EXdoTH TOY oTEpudToV i.01 

a a \ , 9 MS, \ 

oH Ma. %ou Taga oapé nH avTy cap&, adda addy pev 
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avOpworav, aX 8 cap& Ktnvdv, addr Oe aapé 
mTnvev, ddrAn Se ixOdov. “Kai copata émoupana, 
Kal compara ériyera* adda Etépa ev 1) THY erroupaviwr 
d0€a, étépa O€ 1) Tay émuyel@v. *adrXy SdEa HrLov, Kal 
GrAn SdEa cerrvys, Kat GAn Soa aotépwr, aorHp 
yap aatépos Suadépes év S0€n. “ottas Kal % ava- 
oTaols TOV veKpOv. aTelpEeTat ev HOopa, éyeipeTau ev 
apOapsia: omeipeta év atimia, éyetperar ev S0€n: 
Sametpetas év acOeveia, éyetperae ev Suvdper: *orel- 
peTat cOua Wuyxixon, eyeipeTar c@wa Tvevpatixov. Ei 
éoTw cama WuxeKxor, éotw Kal Tvevpatixdv. “obdtas 
cal yéypartas “Eréneto 6 mp@tos dnopwroc "Abd eic 
YYXHN ZHcaN* 0 €xyatos Addy els rvedua LworoLody. 
%GXN ov mpa@Tov TO UPA EER GNAA TO Yuxsxon, 
éTerTa TO TvevpaTtixov. 176 TP@TOS ANOPwTIOC eK FAC 
Xorkoc, 0 SdevTEpos av O perros €& ovpavod. Solos 6 
Xoikos, TovodTo Kal oi yYoiKoi, Kal olos 6 ésroupdyios, 
TowodToL Kal ot eroupdviow: “Kal Kabds epopécaper 
THY eiKOva TOD YoOiKOD, hopécwpey Kal THY eixdva TOD 
éroupaviov. Todro dé dys, aderdol, be cdpE Kal 
aiwa Bacirelav Oeod KAnpovoujoas od Svvatar, ovSé 1) 
pipe TI apPapoiav KAnpovomet. dod puatiprov 
vpiv A€éyw* ey ou KouunOnoopela mavtes 5€ adXa- 
ynooueba, ev atop, év paren opParpod, €v TH €oyaTy 
oddruyys* cadtices yap, Kab oi VeK Pol SveRcnvanat 
apOapror, Kal iets AdAraynodpeba. See yap TO 
plaprov todTo evdioucbar afpOapoiay Kat rd Ovnrdv 
TovTo évdvoacbar adavaciav. *4$rav Sée Td Ovn tov 
todTo evdventas [tHv] aOavaciav, réTe yevnoerar 6 
oyos O Yeypappévos KateTIOOH 6 OANATOC EC Nikoc. 
TOY Coy, OANATE, TO NiKOC; TOY coy, BANATE, TO KENTPON ; 
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56 ENN bys a lal 6 ‘2 ¢ {4 Ul e A Ve 
TO 0€ KEVvTpOY TOU Gavatouv 7» amapTia, ) dé Svvapis 
lal € fi e / 57 a \ lal tA lal / 

THS amaptias o voswos: *'T@ O€ Oem yapis TH SiOovTL 
a (su) AN lal 7 an n ral 

new TO Nikoc dua Tod Kupiov Hudv “Inood Xpuotod. 
of =) te n 

8’Oote, adeXdot pov ayamnrtol, édpator yiverbe, 

jf an a 
GmeTAKIVHTOL, TEptacevovTEs éV TO Epy@ Tov Kupiov 
> VA [vA <: / an 
TAVTOTE, ELOOTES OTL O KOTTOS UMaV OvK EoTW KEVOS ev 
/ 
KUpLO. 


a \ Ni fol t rt > \ e g A 
16 1Iepi 8€ rH5 Noylas THs els Tos aylous, bomep 
/ A > , A ial / ¢/ Ne a 
dtéTaka Tails éxxAnoias ths Vadatias, obTas Kal UpLels 
¢ Pe vp ty « lal 
Toujgate, "Kata piay caBBdtov éxactos budy Tap’ 
¢ a Lt / o 2\ 5) a Wa \ 
Eavt@ TUéT@ Oncavpifwov oT. éav evoddtat, iva i) 
4 Ye fa} / / / 38¢ be t 
oTav €AUM TOTE NOYiaL YivwVTaL. OoTaV O€ Trapaye- 
a s > ~ , 
vouat, ods éav dokidonte b2 émictON@Y, TOUTOUS 
lal lal “J 
Téuo ateveyceiy THY Yap buodv els “lepovoadrp- 
» 3 a \ , 
téav b€ afcov 7 Tod Kame TopevecOa, abv éuol Topev- 
5? FI / \ \ \3 nr iv4 
COVTat. Enrevoouar O€ mpos tas Otay 
j \ 
Makedoviay 5é\Oo, Maxedoviav yap Siépyouat, “rpos 
a lal x / ~ c lal 
bpas O€ TUXOV KaTAaMEVa 1) Tapaxelmdow, iva bets 
L e 2\ / LOR AGN NP Ge ia 
pe TpoTrépanre ov €ay Topevopat. ‘ov Oédw yap buas 
fal / SS i \ lal 
apts év Tapod@ tery, éEATiSw yap ypovoy Twa émipetvar 
lal S / > / 
Mpos vas, éav o KUpLos eTiTpéeWy. * 
ay , o a. Ans 90% , of 
peop Ews TH: TevTHKooTHS’ *Ovpa yap jou avéwryer 
7 / 
pmeyarn Kai evepyns, KAL AVTLKELMEVOL TONKOL. 10° Rav 
a v7 ’ rt fe 
dé On Tipobeos, Brérete wa apoBws yévntat tpds 
Ch wa \ \ y” r / > , ¢€ 2S 11 y 
bpas, TO yap épyov Kupiov épyagetar as eyo: “un 
5 Oph =) / 4 be SEAN 3 
Tis otv avtov é€ovlevnon. mpotéurbate Sé avtov év 
- / > / \ > \ 
eipnun, va EOn mpds pe, eKdEYouAaL yap avTov pera 
rs ra \ \ \ a 
TOV adeAN pov. TTept 6é "AvoAXw® Tod dder- 
, \ ° »y- Ps 
ov, ToAAa TapeKkdreca avTov iva EXOn Tpds Kpmas 
peTa TOV abeApov' Kal TaYTwS OVK HY BéAnpa wa 


b / \ b 
ETT LILEVO O€ €V 
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la) oy. > te >, ee, > / 13 
vov €XOn, edevaeTar O€ 6TAY EVKALPITN. Tonyo- 
tol Aa é > lal 
pete, oTHKETE ev TH TiaTel, avodpilerbe, Kpataodabe. 
lal bs) lol 
Uardyta Uuov ev ayarn yiwéoo. ¥ Tlapaxaro 
la) ’ fe \ / pal 
b€ buds, adeAgoi: oldate THY oikiav Ltedhava, be éotiv 
> \ an 4s \ / lal 
arapyn HS “Axatas Kal els Siaxoviay Tois aytows 
y td / re 16%, \ ig lal € f @ ra 
érafav éavTovs iva Kal vpets wUtotacanoe Tots 
+ ny \ A fal fal 
ToLovTOLS Kal TavTl T@® auvepyoovTe Kal KoTL@PTE. 
iW , oe > \ lal 7, SS a \ , 
xaipw 5€é rt TH Tapovola XTepavd Kai Doptovvatou 
ae - n v4 \ Ly / e ae oa b Jf 
kat Ayaixod, bt. TO UwéTepov UoTépnua ovTOL aveTrAr- 
’ , lal lal 
pwcav, Savéravoay yap TO éuov tvedua Kal TO bpOv. 
eTLYWW@OKETE OUV TOUS TOLOUTOUS. 
WAgralovTa. vuds ai éxxAnoiat tHS >Acias. 
, a A 
aonmaterat vas €v kupio toda ’Axdtras Kal Iptona 
\ a > S > fa) > 7 20 > "3 
ov TH KaT oikov avT@v éxkdynola. “daamalovTar 
a b] \ Be ’ 
vmads of aderpot wdavtes. “Aatdacacbe ardijXovs €év 
Ni / Hee 2 21°C e) \ a ? lal \ 
Pirate aylo. aoTAacMos TH EMH Kerpl 
/ © lal / 
Ilavvov. “ei tis od didet TOV KUpLOV, 7jT@ avadbeua. 
\ >’ / ¢ t a / a 
Mapayv add. 1) yapis Tod Kupiov “Incod ped” buar. 
Ame fale? Bae / c A > r mike a 
nH ayYaATH Mov peTa TavTaYV UVpaov ev Xpiot@ ‘Inood. 


NOTES 


CHAPTER I 


A. i.1-8. Appress. 4-9. THANKSGIVING. 


1-3. Address. The writer’s name, office and commission, his 
companion in greeting; the Church addressed, its call, its union with 
others so called and their description; greeting. 

TIatdos here with Sosthenes: Timothy was absent (iv. 17, cf. 
ey (Olord, sy Aye 

kAnrds, here and Rom. i. 1 only, and in both Epp. repeated with the 
persons addressed, v. 2, Rom. i. 6, emphasises at once the obligation 
imposed by such a call, the absence of personal assumption or merit, 
and the confidence inspired by it. 

dméarodos “I. Xp. names his authority as commissioned agent of 
Jesus Christ, as in most Epp. (exc. 1 and 2 Thess., Phl.). The letter 
is not a mere private letter: it is written by a responsible person to 
responsible persons. 

Sud VeAnjparos Yeov, by an act of Gop’s will, ref. to his conversion. 

Socbévys 6 dSeAdés, perh. the same as in Acts xvili. 17; but the 
name was common. 6 48. commonly added to the names of his 
fellow-workers: so of Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Th. iii. 2; 
Phm. i.), Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), Apollos (xvi. 12), Quartus 
(Rom. xvi. 23), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9), Epaphroditus (Phl. ii. 25). 

2. TH ékKAnoia t. 6. In the address éxkhyota is found only in 
1 and 2 Th., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. (plur.), and with r. @. only here and 
2 Cor. i. 1. The use of the phrase, with its O.T. associations, implies 
that the Christian Church is the true Israel: its significance is sharply 
marked in xv. 9, Gal. i. 2, 1 Th. ii. 14 and infra x. 32. The disuse of 
the addition 700 deo0 after Gal. (except 1 Tim. iii. 5, 15) is remarkable, 
coinciding with the gradual lessening of the sense of active antagonism 
to Jews and Judaisers. Here it puts in the forefront of the Hpistle a 
reminder that the Corinthian Christians belong to a larger society, of 
which they in Corinth are a true representative, but not independent 
or distinct. The same wide reference in xi. 22, ef. Acts xx. 28, 
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TH oven ev Koplv0w, so 2 Cor. i. 1, ef. Acts xi. 22, xiii. 1; 1 Thess. 
ii, 14: the insertion of the participle necessarily gives a certain 
emphasis=which exists in Corinth. 

Hylacpévos év Xp. I., ‘men that have been consecrated (to Gop’s 
possession and use) in Christ Jesus’; the phrase describes that aspect 
of the Church in which it is a society of persons, each with his own 
individual call and consecration, with an emphasis unique in the 
addresses of Epp. The fundamental thought of the word is that of 
belonging to Gop; it carries the duty of being like to Him in character. 
Cf. Davidson, O.T. Theology, pp. 145, 154. Cf. vi. 11; Joh. xyii. 17; 
Acts xx. 32; Hebr. x. 10 al. 

év Xp. I. negatively contrasts with the Jewish Church, positively 
marks the consecration as depending upon union with Christ, and so 
sharing His life and character. Cf. Rom. xy. 16, the nearest ||. 

KAntois aylois oly mdow k.t.A. These words should be taken 
together: they again emphasise the interdependence of the groups of 
Christians in the several places. To take oly raw... as part of the 
address would give an unparalleled extension to the destination of the 
epistle (in 2 Cor. i. 1 Achaia gives a limit), and leave x\yrots aylous as 
hardly more than a repetition of #yacuévors. On the other hand, the 
emphasis on unity, given by the true connexion, is closely to the 
point, ef. above n. on 77 éxxAnola. 

khyrois dylows=called to consecration, ef. Rom. i. 7 only: explicitly 
refers the consecration to the act of Gon in ‘ calling,’ as in KAnTds ar. 
above: and this explicit reference is natural when the sharing of the 
call with others is being emphasised. 

Tots emikad. TO dvowa K.7.A., See Rom. x. 12 n. The phrase early 
became current as a designation of Christians, implying the invoca- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Lord; ef. Acts ix. 14, 21, and in connexion 
with baptism Acts xxii. 16. The significance of the phrase lies in 
the fact that it is freely used in LXX for the worship of Jehovah. 
Both here and Rom, l.c. it emphasises the common worship of the one 
Lord as the deepest principle of unity, here with another anticipatory 
reference to the divisions in Corinth. The divinity of Christ is the 
foundation of Christian unity. Hence too the use of the full Name. 

év wavtl rémw: n. the characteristically Pauline repetition of mas, 
to emphasise the universality. 

attav Kal pov expands rjpav after Kuplov, ‘their Lord and ours,’ 
again enforcing the emphasis on unity. This involves some strain, 
but less than the hardly intelligible connexion with Tomw Which Weiss 
favours. 


3. xdpis t. «.7.X., the full grecting asin Rom., 2 Cor., Eph., Phl., 
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Gal. (with an added clause). The ordinary epistolary salutation is 
‘ Christianised’; the gracious favour of Gop and the state of spiritual 
peace, which it brings between Gop and man and between man and 
man, form the Christian wish of health. See Rom. i. 7n. on the 
whole phrase. 

Thus the address lays emphasis on the source of all Christian 
status, on the unity involved by its origin in the call of Gop, its 
subservience to the one Lord, and its common possession by all. It is 
clear that the thought of the unnatural divisions at Corinth is already 
uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

4-9. Thanksgiving—remarkable both for what it says and for 
what it omits. Stress is laid on the fullness with which they had 
apprehended the message delivered to them, and the abundance of 
spiritual gifts shown (4-6): but their proficiency in Christian character 
is made the subject of hopes (7-9) for the future rather than of 
thanksgiving. Note again here the strong emphasis given by the 
fivefold repetition of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
constant reference to the divine action as source of all they are or 
have. It is possible (Zahn after P. Ewald) that some of the phrases 
are adopted from the Corinthian letter to S. Paul; in which case the 
point of the omissions and adoptions would haye been more clear to 
them than it can be to us. Contrast 1 Thess., Col. 

4. evyapioTo K.7.A., So in all his Kpp. exc. Gal., 1 Tim., Tit. It 
is a characteristic touch: in Papyri letters very rare; though the 
introduction of such letters with a prayer is common. See Deissm. 
B.S. 1. 209f. evx. Hellenistic. 

éml TH xapite «.7.A., the thanksgiving is first for Gop’s attitude and 
eift to them, from which their attainment proceeds. 

TH Xdpite TH Sobeioy, cf. Rom. xii. 6, Eph. iy. 7; w. déyverdau 
2 Cor. vi. 1; the only places where such a phrase is used, except of 
S. Paul himself (Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2 f.; 
2 Tim. i. 9) in reference to his call to be an apostle of the Gentiles. 
xapis properly describes Gon’s attitude of loving bounty and favour 
towards man; but in this phrase its sense seems to pass over into 
that of the effect produced in the man’s heart by this loving bounty, 
enlarging and stimulating the man’s faculties both of apprehension 
and of love. So with dydmy Rom. v. 5, eipjvy Phil. iv. 7, Gon’s love, 
Gop’s peace is an active influence in the individual heart. 

évy Xp. *Ino., ‘in Christ Jesus’ as the ground and condition of 
your new life=by or in your union with Christ Jesus. 

5. or. with edyapiorw; he names certain specific effects of Gop’s 
grace given, 
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év wavtl érAoutic8yre, in every quality of yours you were enriched 
in Him, felt the enriching effect of His life in you. §S. Paul alone 
seems to use this metaphor, and, of men, only in 1 and 2 Cor. (exe. 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 18). This passage compared with iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
ix. 11 suggests that the word had been used by the Corinthians of 
themselves. The aor. can hardly refer to the single act of baptism or 
conversion: there is an evident appeal to their experience of the effect 
of their union with Christ; and the aor. sums up that experience 
as a single whole: or perhaps as a succession of clearly marked 
experiences. See M. p. 109. 

év mavtl Aoyo Kal macy yvaoe limit ev mavri; i.e. ‘in every 
utterance and all knowledge.’ Adyos refers to the expression given to 
truth by teacher and prophet, yy@ors to the apprehension of truth. 
It is perhaps significant that \édyos precedes. He selects the gifts of 
which the Corinthians were especially proud: and is perhaps even 
quoting them. 

6. KaQds, this clause seems to refer to 8. Paul’s direct experience 
of the Corinthians when he first preached among them. His witness 
to the Christ was warranted by the effects produced in their lives 
in those early days, and their present proficiency is in accordance 
with the progress they then showed. 

TO papTipiov tod Xpiorod=our witness to the Christ, the evidence 
we bore to the Christ in the first preaching of the Gospel. Cf. Acts 
iv. 83; 2 Thess. i. 10; infra ii, 1 (v.l.), xv. 15; 2 Tim. i. 8; Joh. 
xv. 27. rod xptorod, as in the phrase 7d edayyéuov Too xpurrod (ix. 12; 
Rom. xy. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 18, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; of. Phi. i. 15) 
there is a reference to the inclusion of the Gentiles in the work of the 
Messiah. 

€BeBardOy, ‘was warranted among you’ by its effects in your 
changed lives, and in particular by the abundance of xapliouara. The 
aor. refers to the time of §. Paul’s first preaching. The new life 
warranted the message, ef. exactly Mk [xvi. 20], Heb. ii. 3, and for 
the thought 1 Thess. i. 9,10, 2 Thess. i. 10. BeBarovv (cf. Deiss- 
mann, B.S. 1. p. 101 f.) is a technical term of Greek commercial law 
=a warrant, guarantee of title: go els Be8alwow=in full title, LXX, 
Ley. xxv. 23, 30; for the verb cf. Phi. i. 7; 2 Cor. i. 22 (n. adppaBav rod 
mvevyaros). These effects were the warrant of the truth of the message 
and an earnest of its full accomplishment, referred to in om ex dex 0- 
pévous K.T.D. 

7. ore closely with é8¢8a87—so warranted that you. 

_ torepeio bar, ‘are lacking,’ perh. ‘feel yourselves lacking,’ the mid. 
of this verb generally implying (in S. Paul and 8. Luke) not merely a 
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want but a felt want. If this is so, there is a delicate suggestion of 
criticism; see above on 4-9. For the use of the middle form cf, 
Lk. xy. 14; infra viii. 8, xii. 24; Ph. iv. 12; and Rom. iii. 23 n. 

dmexSexopévous, closely with preceding clause, ‘in this time of 
waiting for,’ R.; rather ‘expecting’; cf. Phl. iii. 20. The object of 
their expectation is the full revelation of Him to whom the apostles 
bore witness, a witness already warranted by its effects. 

THY droKdAuiy, cf. xii, 12, the full revelation of Him who is now 
present in power to faith. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 7, 1 Pet. i. 7, and in other 
connexions Rom. ii. 5, viii. 19, all referring to the final unveiling of 
the true facts. In all other places, of present revealing of truth. 

7. K. 4.1. Xp., again the full name: see above. 

8. os Kal BeBardoe v. € 7. ad. The relative clearly refers to 
"I. Xp.: the kal marks the action as corresponding with éBeBaw5n 
above. ‘Who in his turn will warrant you completely against all 
impeachment’: it is at once a word of encouragement, and a word of 
warning; perhaps even more, though indirectly, the latter in view of 
the high self-confidence of the Corinthians; cf. 2 Cor. i. 21. 

€ws téAXovs, ‘unto the end,’ i.e. the end of the age, Heinr., Evans, 
Lietzm., Bachm., etc., but perhaps simply=completely. Cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 13, the only other instance )( dd uépous, and méxpe TédNovs BeBalav 
Heb. iii. 6, 14, cf. vi. 11: cf. els réXos Jn xiii. 1, Lk. xviii. 5. 

dveykArjtous carries on the metaphor of BeBauioe, ‘so that your 
title will be unimpeachable.’ Cf. Col. i. 22. 

év TH Wj. T. K. 7. I. Xp.: the phrase rots émxad. x.7-A. v. 2 and the 
reference in v. 6 to spiritual gifts suggest that Joel ii. 28-32 (cf. Acts 
ii. 20) is here in mind. Phil. i. 6, 10 are closely || in thought. The 
phrase represents the Lord Jesus Christ as judge: as in v. 5, 2 Cor. 
i. 14, Phi. W.cc. ii. 16, 2 Thess. ii. 2, the only places where this 
phrase occurs. The full name, instead of av’rod, is not due to the 
phrase having become stereotyped (for it is rare) but to the desire for 
repeated emphasis on the authority and person of our Lord. 

9. wirrds 6 Ocds. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. 
ii. 13 al. Confirms 6s cal BeBarwoer=‘Gon can be trusted to carry 
through what He has begun.’ 

8 ov &kAnOyre, the call is, as always, of Gop. For 8’ ot the 
nearest j) is Gal. i. 1 b: cf. dua Oedrjuaros Geos above 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, 
yiii. 5,2 Tim. i. 1; generally of a mediate cause; here of the principal. 
Cf. Rom. xi. 36. It rather suggests ‘through whose effective inter- 
position,’ as in 1 Thess. iv. 14, Heb. iii. 16; cf. Gal. i. 15. 

els Kotwoviay tod viod d. Kowwrds and xowwrla always imply 
partnership: the subjects of the partnerships are expressed by the 
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genitive, Mt. xxiii. 30, Heb. x. 33 and probably 1 Cor. x. 20, or by 
mera w. gen. 1 Joh. i. 3-7, or once by the dative w. 7oay Lk. v. 10: 
the object of the partnership is expressed by the genitive x. 18, 2 Cor. 
i. 7, viii. 4, Phl. iii. 10, 1 Pet. v. 1, Rom. xi. 17 (cvyx.), the dative 
(cvyx.) Eph. v. 11, Phl. iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4, or év w. dat. Mt. xxiii. 30, 
Rey. i. 9. The grammar then does not decide whether rot vl. a. here 
is subject or object of the partnership. But when the genitive is 
personal it more naturally expresses a subject of the partnership, one 
of the partners: so here ‘into partnership with His Son’ as in 1 Joh. 
i. 3-7: so in 2 Cor. i. 7, Phl. iii. 10 the partnership is with Christ in 
His sufferings, 1 Pet. v. 1 in His glory. Here the object of partner- 
ship is not expressed: but vv. 5, 6, suggest that it is spiritual power; 
or rather the whole new life and activity ‘in Christ,’ and, in view of 
the reference in v. 8, the Kingdom of the Messiah when established. 
Gop called them to that, and can be trusted to do His part for the 
fulfilling of the call. tot viot emphasises the implied appeal to Gop’s 
love and power. 


B. REPORTS THAT HAVE REACHED S. Pavn. 


(a) Factions in the Church. 


i. 10-iv. 21. Plea for unity in mind and thought on the ground 
(i. 10-iii. 2) of the simplicity of the Gospel and the divine character 
of the wisdom it embodies, (iii. 3-17) of the relative insignificance of 
the personal instruments, (iii. 18-iv. 4) of the all-sufficiency of the 
Person and authority of Christ, (iv. 14-21) of the authority, for them, 
of S. Paul. 

8. Paul now takes up the direct business of the Epistle: rumours 
have reached him of dissensions at Corinth. The first words explain 
the hints given in the introduction. 

i. 10-17. The scandal of divisions based on personal preferences 
and supposed personal superiorities is a direct infringement of the 
Baptismal allegiance and unity. 

10. mapakado 8% pds, dSeApoi: the appeal is put into contrast 
with the thanksgiving, and enforced by the reminder of brotherhood. 

Sid tod dvéparos 7. k. 7}. °I. Xp. The full force of the repetition of 
the Name is now brought to bear: §td=on the authority of; ef. 
1 Thess. iy. 2; Rom. xii. 8 n., xv. 80; 2 Cor. x.1. rod Ovdp.aros, 
that Name on which you call v. 2=all that He means, or ought to 
mean, to you. Cf. Rom. i. 5 n. 

Wa Oo atro Aéynre mévres: the appeal for unity in expression 
comes first, partly as a hint that their differences cannot really be 
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deep, partly as a warning against emphasis on such outward differ- 
ences. This is the only occurrence of this phrase, clearly to be 
distinguished from 70 avrd dpovety: a party cry or name crystallises 
party divisions. For iva after rapaxadd see M. p. 208. 

oxlopata. Cf. Joh. vii. 43, ix. 16, x. 19, Acts xiv. 4, xxiii, 7, 
simply of divisions based upon opinion, not implying permanence or 
separation: ‘dissensions’ perhaps gives the right nuance. So xi. 18, 
xii. 25. The emphasis of the word is on the disturbance of the unity 
of the society: atpesius on the other hand lays emphasis on the 
individual’s free choice. 

Katypticpévor év TO atte vol Kal év TH airy youn, the datives 
mark the occasion of differences: different ways of looking at the 
truth, and different opinions formed about it: vovs is the faculty by 
which man grasps truth; see on ii. 16; yvwpn is the opinion formed 
about truth; cf. vii. 25: not frequent: these differences in appre- 
hension and opinion expressed in words tend to become partisan cries. 
It was just in this line that they claimed excellence; cf.v.5. karnp- 
Tirpévor: karaprifew is to make a thing thoroughly fit and furnished 
in all its parts: so to mend (Mt. iv. 21), complete (1 Thess. iii. 10), 
put in full order (Heb. x. 5, xi. 83; 2 Cor. ix. 5): then to put together 
diverse elements in one system, harmoniously and fitly (Kph. iv. 12): 
hence of composing wrangling elements into a hearty agreement; cf. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. iii. 10 7 6é buérepa modus, ATE vedxTLoTOs obca Kal Ex 
Today cuppopnTos eOvaGv...iva karapTicOy Kal mavonra Tapatropévn Kal 
otacidvovea (Field): so here=thoroughly united. The word does not 
necessarily imply that there had been a formal breach of Church 
unity; but that their present state is far from corresponding to the 
ideal unity of the Christian society. 

11. éSndd0n ydp por: ydép introduces the reason for this appeal. 
This is the first of the reports which have reached him. N. the 
repetition of ddehpol. 

ims tav Xdons, ‘ by Chloe’s people,’ cf. Rom. xvi. 10, 11, whether 
slaves or connexions cannot be precisely said. They were, no doubt, 
Christians: probably Chloe was so too: anyhow they were known to 
the Corinthians, and probably known to have been in communication 
with S. Paul; whether by person or by letter, we do not know. Chloe 
may have been a Corinthian, or more probably (Heinr.) an Ephesian 
who had dealings in Corinth. 

epubes, * quarrels,’ ‘ controversies,’ with ¢\os iii, 3 (cf. Rom, xiii. 13, 
2 Cor. xii. 20, Gal. v. 20), with @@édvos (Rom. i. 29, Phl. i. 15, 1 Tim, 
vi. 4); cf. Tit. iii. 9 dow Kal wdxas vouxds. It describes quarrels about 
opinions, the active exercise of ‘dissensions.’ Cf. Lft on Gal. v. 20. 
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N.B. 8. Paul does not appeal yet to the dydmy wh. is the funda- 
mental antithesis to all such égpides: he takes them first on their own 
ground and shows their inconsistency with the nature of the truth 
about which they were quarrelling. 

12. Ayo 8 todTo k.7.A. The charge is now made precise: and 
the first point is that the quarrels are carried on by groups who 
profess themselves followers of certain leaders in the Church: the 
actual names given are probably the names chosen by these groups 
(see Introd. p. xxxiii), but it is clear that personal preferences were 
the first and most obvious characteristic of the groups: their members 
claimed to be partisans of willing or unwilling leaders. This error is 
met by a sharp reminder of the exclusive claim of their allegiance to 
our Lord, expressed in the fundamental facts of His Cross and their 
Baptism. 

éyo pév ele «.t.A.=I belong to..., am a disciple of.... For the 
discussion of the significance of these names see Introd. p. xxx. 

*AmodNs. Cf. Acts xviii. 24, xix. 1; Tit. iii. 138. Nothing is 
_known of A. from other sources. He was a Jew of Alexandria, learned 
in the scriptures, whose first contact with the new movement was 
through disciples of John the Baptist: he was instructed in the full 
Christian position by Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus. By them he 
had been encouraged in his purpose of going to Achaia; he had 
preached at Corinth for some time and had ‘ by the grace of Gop been 
a great help to believers there, especially by proving from the scrip- 
tures in vigorous, successful and public controversy with the Jews 
that the Messiah was Jesus.’ There is no indication that he converted 
many Jews. So in iii. 10 it is rather the further nourishment given 
to the Church, than the extension of its borders, that S. Paul attributes 
to Apollos. 

Kya, 8. Peter’s Aramaic name, occurs Joh. i. 43: §. Paul himself 
uses this name for Peter in this Kp. and four times in Gal., against 
Ilérpos twice: he mentions him nowhere else. For the currency of 
this name at Corinth, see Introd. p. xxix. 

Xpiorov. As the text stands we must assume that a fourth party 
is here named, in spite of the difficulty of giving ita meaning. Some 
take éyé in this clause to be 8. Paul himself: and the clause to be the 
beginning of his protest. But the separation from the preceding 
clauses is too violent. Weiss considers this clause to be a later 
insertion. See Introd. p. xxviii. 

13. epéptorar 6 xpiords: the exact meaning of this phrase is dis- 
puted: though the intention is clear, §. Paul presses the point that 
the adoption of separate leaders is to put others in the place of Christ: 
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and he works out this suggestion in 13 b following. The question is 
as to the exact meaning of pepnépiora. (a) If it is taken as passive, 
which is the most natural way, it may mean either (i) ‘has been 
divided’ so that there are many Christs; so Rfd, ‘the one Christ 
made many’: cf. Mk iii. 26; or (ii) ‘has been assigned as a portion,’ 
i.e. as only one portion; so Chrysostom, apparently (eis uépos dobévra 
év); for the active in this sense, cf. Hebr. vii. 2: but it is difficult to 
get a clear meaning out of this. (b) It might be taken as middle, 
=has Christ shared (you) with others, cf. Lk. xii. 13; so rwés ap. 
Chrys. and Whitaker, J.7.S, vol. xv. p. 254 f. Wh. quotes good 
authority for this use, in connexion with such well-known incidents 
as the sharing of Alexander’s kingdom among the diadochi, and the 
myth of the sharing the rule of the world between Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Pluto, as likely to make the idea familiar to Greeks in Corinth. 
This makes good sense, but is not free from ambiguity, owing to the 
omission of an object of meudpiorar. It could hardly be the first 
thought suggested by the phrase to readers or hearers. Chrys. merely 
mentions the suggestion without adopting it. Severianus however 
adopts it (Cramer), 

On the whole, the first meaning (a) (i) seems simplest: is the 
Christ, into whom you were baptised etc., become many? Or in the 
form of a statement. The difference between statement and question 
is not important, with this sense. With (a) (ii) or (0) it must be 
a question. 

Weiss’ contention that these words imply the absence of éy& 6¢ 
Xpicrov might be met by the adoption of (a) (ii) or (6): with (a) (i) it 
has great force. 

py Ilatdos éoravpdé0y imp . «7.4. The logical outcome of such 
partisanship is to put the leader in the place of Christ both in His 
fundamental action of the sacrifice of the cross, and in their appro- 
priation of that action in their baptism. But the outcome has only 
to be stated, in order to expose the monstrosity of the whole pro- 
ceeding. S. Paul puts his own name here, to avoid any appearance 
of polemic against the persons named as leaders. The partisanship 
was not due to them. The argument does not touch the party 
described in the fourth clause: indeed the whole point is that Paul 
has been put in the place of Christ (Weiss). 

érravpw0n, the word emphasises the aspect of Christ’s death which 
was most strange and repugnant (as below 18 f.), and at the same 
time most distinctive and unique; ef. Phl. ii. 8, Gal. iii. 1. It looks 
as if the death in all its aspects was slurred over by the Corinthians. 
They must be forced to see it as fundamental. 


a 
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i els rd Bvopa II. éBarr. The constr. is characteristic of this 
group of Epp. (Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27: here (4)); elsewhere only 
Mt. xxviii. 19, Acts viii. 16, xix. 3, 5: with dvoua only here in Paul: 
but év 7@ évéuare (Acts ii. 38, x. 48) is not materially different: cf. 
Robinson, J.7'.S. vi. p. 193: infra x. 2, Rom. l.c., Gal. l.c. (the 
personal name stands without dvoua); in all these cases the thought is 
that baptism marks the passing into the possession of the person 
named. Deissmann, B.S. 1. pp. 144-5, shows how this use of év 7@ 
évéuare is paralleled in current Greek of Asia Minor. In Rom. vi. 3b 
and infra xii. 13 the same construction is used to describe the state 
into which they were brought by Baptism. So the point of the 
question is ‘did your baptism make you Paul’s or Christ’s?’ C#. 
iii. 23. This again seems to exclude the existence of a separate 
Christ’s party (Weiss). Observe further that the mention of the 
death on the Cross at once suggests their baptism (cf. Rom. vi. 3); 
and that the fundamental act in the Christian’s own experience is 
here specified as his baptism: there can therefore be no depreciation 
of the sacrament in the following verses, such as some have found, 

14. evxapicro «.7.A. What was the natural result of his absorp- 
tion in the work of preaching has proved providentially beneficial, 
as cutting away any appearance of self-assertion. If he had madea 
point of baptising all his own converts some colour might have been 
given to the claim of a special relation to himself. The exigencies of 
his work happily prevented that. It is possible that the ‘leaders’ 
had insisted on the right of baptising their adherents. 

Kplomoy. Cf. Acts xviii. 8. Datov prob.=Gaius mine host, Rom. 
xvi. 23. See M.M. s.v. 1. Datos. 

15. (va py tis elwy xk.t.A., ‘that no one may say’: the clause 
describes, not the reason why he had baptised so few, but the reason 
why he is mentioning the fact now; a common quasi-elliptical use. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5, x. 9: Ox. Pap. 301, 1. 2 Acovucly kéypyka Opaxmas 
éxTm Kal ravras ovK ereupe, iva eldys x.T.X. 

16. ¢Bdrrica 8é..., the completion of the enumeration by way of 
afterthought is a clear mark of dictation, without revision (Lietzm.). 

17. od ydp aréoredév pe Xp. k.7.A. The object of the express 
commission (aréor.) was to preach the Gospel: baptism was a con- 
sequence of that, but not in any way limited to apostolic hands; ef. 
Acts x. 48. It was a matter not so much of relative importance as of 
economy of time and labour. 

otk év copia Adyou, he passes to the description of the preaching 
itself, and first of its manner: there was no ‘cleverness of exposition,” 
the simplest and barest statement of the facts and issues was adopted, 
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that these might have their full weight, without distraction from 
attractiveness of eloquence or rhetorical devices. But there is pro- 
bably also a reference to the kind of argument and presentation used, 
which reappears in the phrase ‘the wisdom of this world.’ There is 
clearly a contrast implied with some teaching which the Corinthians 
had been receiving and had estimated over highly. Some have seen 
here a reference to Apollos: but this is not suggested explicitly here 
or elsewhere: and whatever may have been the characteristics of A.’s 
teaching, S. Paul does not elsewhere mention him with any note of 
criticism: also there were clearly other, probably native, teachers at 
Corinth to whom the reference probably applies; ef. iv. 15. In any 
case, it is suggested that the cxicuara were at least in part due to an 
over-estimate of the importance of codia Aéyov. See Introd. p. xxiv. 

Wa pr] Keva0G 6 otavpds Tod Xpiorod, ‘that the cross of the Christ 
might not be robbed of its effect.’ For kevovy=‘to make of none 
effect,’ cf. Rom. iv. 14 and xevés 1 Cor. xv. 10, 58, 2 Cor. vi. 1, Gal. 
ii. 2 al. The context shows that it is the effect upon the hearers 
which is in question, not the meaning of the Cross itself (‘ emptied of 
meaning’) which would not be affected by wrong treatment. On 
6 or. T. xp. see below. This startling contrast between copia Noyou 
and 6 or. r. xp. then forms the theme of the next section. 

18-31. The character of the Gospel preaching is determined 
(18) by its subject, the Cross, or rather Christ crucified, as in com- 
plete contrast with the world’s conception of Gov’s ways, whether 
among Jews or among Gentiles. (26) It is also indicated by the 
character of its recipients, in whom Gop creates a new creature, as it 
were out of nothing, (30) and finally by the Person of Christ, Himself 
in them proved by experience to be the full revelation of Gop. 

Clearly ‘wisdom’ was a catchword of some teachers at Corinth. 
But it is to be observed that under the one heading ‘the wisdom of 
the world’ §. Paul distinguishes two kinds, the wisdom sought by 
the Greek by way of speculation, under which we should probably 
include both the philosopher and the mystic, and the wisdom sought 
by the Jew by way of ‘signs’ and their interpretation. Both kinds of 
wisdom aim at the knowledge of Gop and both miss the mark through 
failure to recognise the true character of Gop as revealed in Christ’s 
Person and life. The distinction between these two lines of ‘ wisdom’ 
makes the identification of one of the parties as championing ‘wisdom’ 
the more difficult. It looks as if S. Paul was combating a delight in 
a superficial cleverness of speculation by going far deeper into the 
whole matter of ‘wisdom’ than any teacher at Corinth had done. 
See Introd. p. xxiv. 


: 
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18. 6 Adyos yap 6 TOU cTavpod= ‘our exposition of the Cross, what 
we say about the Cross.’ The passage justifies the repudiation of 
copla Néyou as inconsistent with the subject matter of the déyos. 
6 Aéyos here clearly means the apostolic preaching or exposition of the 
Gospel, in its manner and matter; and the manner is dictated by the 
matter. The matter is described, not as the Gospel (Acts xv. 7) or 
the truth (cf. Eph. i. 13), but by that element in it which made it 
most paradoxical in statement, and most difficult of reception, and 
yet was the kernel of the whole message. Cf. Gal. iii. 1; infra 23. 
S. Paul alone uses the word cravpés to summarise the whole aspect of 
suffering in the life and work of Christ (Gal. vi. 14; Hph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 16) and the meaning of that aspect for the Christian (Gal. 
vi. 14b; Phl. iii. 18; cf. Mk viii. 34 |). It describes the Death of 
Christ in its most profound humiliation, and in its most direct 
contradiction of men’s ordinary thoughts. 

rots pev...Svvapis Oeod é., the wéy clause=‘ while it is folly...’; 
the 6é clause explains the force of yap: the Cross of Christ must not 
be emptied of effect by cleverness of exposition, because it is Gop’s 
power. 

Tots amo\upévots, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 8, 2 Thess. ii. 10, those 
who are on the way to perish (cf. Lk. viii. 24, xv. 17); they have not 
got in them the life which lasts and which apprehends the things of 
Gop. pwpla, there is no sense, for them, in such teaching. ‘ots 
cwfopévots, Lk. xiii. 23, Acts ii. 47, 2 Cor. ii. 15 only: the direct 
opposite of of dmo\\. ‘those who are on the way to being saved’; 
they have in them the new life with its new powers. Neither 
participle implies that the end of the process is determined: both 
describe actual conditions which are open to alteration, 

Sivapis Gcod éoriv: 6 Néyos here, as 7d evayyé\ov Rom. i. 16, is 
itself an effective act of Gop’s power. dvvauis implies effective 
influence upon character and conduct, it is the power of deliverance 
from sin, of moral and spiritual renovation: it is almost the keynote 
of this section; it is such power which distinguishes the true wisdom 
from the false; cf. 2 Cor, iv. 7, xii. 9, xiii. 4. The association of 
such power with teaching, exposition, words suggests the association 
of power with the word of Gop in O.T.; cf. Acts x. 36 qu., xiii. 26. 
Indeed the apostolic message is Gov’s word uttered through them 
and therefore effective. N. that dvvaws is all the more striking, as 
the natural contrast to wwpla would be coda. 

19. yéypamrat ydp, qu. Isa. xxix. 14, LXX (exc. dberiow for 
kpyw): the context denounces the lip-service and man-invented 
commandments and teachings of the people—‘ their heart is far from 


’ 
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me.’ As then, go now, the wisdom of Gop is beyond the reach of 
those who are not given to His service. ‘He that doeth the will, 
shall know of the doctrine.’ ydp introduces the justification from 
O.T. of the startling paradox of the preceding verse. 

20. mov codds «.7.A., echoes of Isa, xix. 11, 12, xxxiii. 18: 
‘where is there a wise man? a learned man? a disputant of this 
age?’ i.e. where among the men of the world are true wisdom and 
learning to be found? ‘ypapparets only here in this general sense. 
ot ypamuarexol LXX, Isa, xxxiii. 18. ovv{nryTHs only here and Igna. 
Eph. xviii. 1 (qu.): vb common =to dispute, discuss, investigate with 
others. (Cf. of cuuBovdevovres Isa. l.c.) The three words describe 
rather different aspects of cleverness or wisdom than different classes 
and the triple description is employed for emphasis. 

Tov aiavos TovTov, cf. Rom. xii. 2, Lk. xvi. 8, 2 Cor. iv. 4 and 
frequ. here: the present state of things, non-Christian, ungodly, in 
contrast with the future state, cf. Eph. i. 21: practically=o xédcpos 
obros, cf. Eph. ii. 2. Gal. i. 4 is more definite. The gen. is qualita- 
tive, rather than objective: and qualifies all these substantives, 
expressing in detail what is summed up in 7 cogia rot xdopov. N. 
that 6 ai@y otros here describes not merely the age as present in 
contrast with the 6 ai. 6 wé\\wy the age which is to come, but the 
world as under the power of Satan in contrast with the world as 
already in part redeemed: expressing not merely a temporal idea but 
a moral. 

épdpavev, sc. by the nature of His act in Christ and of the message 
entrusted to His apostles. Cf. Rom. i. 22; further developed in v. 21. 

21. émeSx) ydp «.t.A. The wisdom of Gop is that providential 
ordering of the condition and growth of mankind in all its sections and 
elements which has for its ultimate end the bringing all men to Gon. 
Within this wide purpose there are the several detailed plans for the 
education of mankind, shown in Rom. i.-iii., ix.-xi., in their two 
great divisions, of the discipline of Gentiles and the discipline of Jews. 
Characteristic of both plans is the doom of failure on all self-chosen 
ways of getting to the knowledge of Gop (Rom. i. 21f., ii. 17f.), all 
efforts of merely human wisdom to understand Gop’s will and man’s 
destiny. In Rom. the contrast is finally drawn in xi. 33f. Here the 
whole position is stated in the briefest possible terms, such as might 
be used as a summary of Rom. ll. cc. Soév tq godt, 1.8. points to 
the condition which underlies the whole movement of human thought 
and wisdom—in that condition imposed by Gop’s wisdom, the world 
did not by its own wisdom ever get to know Gop. 

otk ¢yvw, ‘did not get to know’: there is a superficial contradiction 
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with Rom. i. 21 (yvévyres rdv Oedv); the two passages refer to different 
stages of knowledge, the initial apprehension, and the final under- 
standing. 6 kdopos the world of man, regarded and acting as in- 
dependent and self-sufficient, including the whole pre-Christian (or 
non-Christian) state of man, in the widest sense, cf. Rom. iii. 19, 
Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8, 20. This sense is common to S. Paul, 8. James, 
S. John. 8d tHs coplas, ‘through the wisdom which it used, its 
wisdom,’ choosing its own way, ef. Rom. i. 21. 

evddxnoev 6 Oeos—‘it was Gop’s good pleasure,’ ‘He gladly deter- 
mined ’—marks not merely the will, but the loving will, after all this 
perversity, still to save, cf. Lk. xii. 32, Gal. i. 15, and of men, 
Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. xii. 10. It is a new act of Gop’s will meeting 
the need occasioned by man’s perversity. 

did THs pwplas Tod Kyp., ‘the folly’ i.e. relatively to ‘the wisdom 
of the world.’ +. knpvyparos of the message given to the preachers 
to deliver. tots morevovtas, those who accept that message and 
believe Gop, the world’s wisdom is to them folly, the Gospel folly to 
them wisdom. N. the strictly antithetic character of the two sentences; 
and the emphasis thrown, by position, on rods 7. In this one word 
is contained the whole positive argument of Rom. i.-viii., n. esp. 
Rom. i. 16. It is clear that the subject had long been matured in 
8S. Paul’s thought and teaching before it reached the expression given 
to itin Rom. This stress on personal faith in the divine Person, as 
man’s contribution to Gop’s work, is a distinctive note of Christianity. 

22. émev8s) k.t.4. He here describes more closely what he means 
by the wisdom of the world, in its two great divisions of Jew and 
Greek, and hints how it missed the mark; and v. 23 gives a similar 
expansion of the wisdom of Gop. *Iov8ato.—’EdAnves the two great 
divisions of 6 cécuos, representing the two main religious sections of 
the world, cf. Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, iii. 9 al.; without the article, because 
character is emphasised: onpeta atrotow ‘demand signs’ =‘ palpable 
manifestations of presence and power.’ The words describe with 
penetrating insight the characteristic attitude of Jews throughout 
their history, and the main lines of their religious development, 
which were practical and ethical, not speculative or philosophical. 
The ‘wisdom’ development came late under Greek influence, and 
even in that the practical nature of Jewish religion is dominant. 
This characteristic attitude failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
not because it was wrong in itself but because at the time the moral 
condition of the Jews in general was not such as to enable them 
to interpret rightly the signs which as a matter of fact Gop gave. 
Their moral and spiritual conceptions and experience found no place 
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for a suffering Messiah or persecuted apostles and people of Gop: 
yet this was a true sign of Gon’s power and yet it was still the great 
stumblingblock; ef. Mk viii. 11 ff. and js Joh. ii. 18, iv. 48, xii. 37, 
v. 44, 

coplay tytotcw, a not less correct description of the main attitude 
of the Greek world to religion, as it would appear at this time. 
It was by the speculation of philosophers into the nature of Gop and 
of being, that the first steps in reflection upon their religious con- 
ceptions were taken by the Greeks: and though that speculation had 
become in the main ethical among the latest schools of Greek 
philosophy, still in this region too the speculative instinct dominated. 
The Greeks sought for a reasoned explanation of the world, of man, 
and of human conduct. ‘They failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
because the whole view of life implied therein was both morally and 
spiritually alien to their thought; they had no place for the principle 
of self-sacrifice or for the Christian ideal of love, in Gop and man. 
A crucified Saviour was to them folly; and yet to them too this was 
the true answer to their searching after wisdom. The attempt to 
explain that answer was the motive for the development of Christian 
theology. 

23. pets 8%, the Christian preacher, as representative of 
Christians, with his message from Gop in contrast to both lines of 
independent human enquiry. Kypiocoopey, it is not a speculation but 
an announcement of a fact which is Gop’s message to man. 

Xprorov éotavpwpévov. The message is a Person in His distinctive 
experience and act: ‘Christ as having been crucified.’ The perf. 
part. marks at once the fact and the triumph over the fact, its 
inclusion in the renewed and larger life of the risen Lord: so 
Gal. iii. 1: the aorist is used where the bare fact and its cireum- 
stances are referred to (Acts ii. 36, iv. 10; infra ii, 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 4): 
but here the thought is of the abiding significance of the fact under 
the conditions of the ascended Life. Neither Person nor fact is 
merely of the past: they are both of the eternal present. And in this 
Person so conditioned, we Christians find to the full the sign we need 
of the power of Gop, and the revelation of His wisdom and truth, 
the final answer to the search of both Jew and Greek. 

*Tov8atois piv oxdvSadov, cf. Gal. vy. 11. Lietzm. illustrates by 
Justin, Dial. § 32 otros dé 6 bpuérepos eyouevos Xpiords arimos kal 
ddotos yéyovev ws kal Ty eoxdry KaTapa TH ev TH vduw Tod Heod mepimeceiy * 
ésravpotn ydp. The doubt of the Jews as to the Messiahship of 
Jesus came to a head in the matter of the sufferings and the Cross, 
and the earliest apologia concentrated on this point; cf. Lk. xxiy, 
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26, 46; Acts iii. 18, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23; cf. also the use of zais 
Acts ili. 13, 26, iv. 27, 20, with its reference to the suffering servant 
of Isa. xl. ff. In 2 Cor. this aspect of the Christ and its reflexion in 
Christian lives is worked out at large; cf. esp. 2 Cor. iii. 14f., 
iv. 7ff. al. It is not further developed here. 

€veo.v, the most common antithesis to Jews in S. Paul, and for 
him, practically identical with “EA\nves, as here: where he includes 
a wider arena in his thought he uses BapBapo; Rom. i. 14; Col. iii. 
11. pwpiay because explaining nothing, satisfying no moral or meta- 
physical standard which they recognised. Of. Justin, Apol. i. § 13 
Lucian, de mort. Peregr. 13 roy 6€ dvecxoX\oTmicpmévoy éxeivov copiorHy 
avtay mpockuvodow. (Lietzm.) . 

24. avrois St trois KAntois, ‘the called themselves’ i.e. as such, 
whatever else they are: atrots emphasises r. x. and concentrates 
attention just on the character thus expressed, whatever else may 
be included with it. Cf. the phrase ard rovro=just this point 
Rom. ix. 17, xiii. 6; Phl. i, 6. avro obrot, Acts xxiv. 15, 20. 
KAnrots, see on v. 1. 

*Tov8alois te kal” EAAnowv, whatever their place in the providential 
preparation for the Gospel, in whatever way they have been seeking 
Gop, they find the answer here. . 

Xpirrov, repeated with a note of triumph (Heinr.), se. xnpticcouer, 
they recognise this as the central fact of our preaching, Oeot 8. kal 
Beod o. ‘Gon’s power and Gon’s wisdom’: in Him both will and 
mind, act and thought of Gop are seen in the fullest form that 
man can apprehend, the complete answer to the two lines of search, 
cf. Acts xvii. 27. 

25, Ott Td pwpdy K.7.A., the irony of 4 Hwpla rod Knptiyuaros here 
reaches its height. The neut. adj.=the abstract substantive pec. to 
S. Paul and Heb., cf. Rom. ii. 4, 2 Cor. viii. 9: Blass p. 155. 

26. The contrast is now illustrated by the character of the called : 
their insignificance, according to the world’s standards of power and 
wisdom, is at once a striking proof of Gop’s action, and a direct 
rebuke to those.who would introduce such standards into Christian 
judgments. 

Brérere ydp imper. mv KAqow v., here especially of the process 
and conditions in which they as a matter of fact had been called, the 
way Gop’s call worked in their case. 

OTL ov TOAAOl K.7.A., Sc. eKAHONoAY. 

katd odpka, on merely human lines, in the human qualities 
commonly so considered=kard dvOpwrov. 

27. 70 pwpdk.7.A., the neuter plural is used here to show at once 
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that the writer is thinking of individuals, and that he is thinking of 
their qualities as typical more than their individualities; cf. Blass 
p- 82. tod kécpov ‘in the world’s view or judgment’ perhaps best 
suits the context: though it may be a partitive gen. 

eedéfaro, || KAfors. 

ta katatrxtvy, to shame them by the contrast between their 
self-estimation and Gop’s choice. 

28. kal td dyevy Tod Kécpov, the paradox is heightened: dy. only 
here in the Grk Bible, ‘low-born, ignoble,? common in Class. Grk, 
generally with the associated idea of moral worthlessness: the direct 
antithesis of evyeve’s, see M. M. ad verb. 

Ta eEovdevnpéva, cf. vi. 4, Acts iv. 11, ‘reckoned of no account, 
ignored ’—what the world is accustomed to ignore, 

kal ta pr dvra, the climax of the paradox, ‘low-born, ignored, 
non-existent.’ Wetst. qu. Hur. Toad. 608, 6p@ ra rdv Oedy, ws Ta 
bev mupyota’ dvw|ra pndév dvra, Ta O€ Soxodvr’ drddecav; Here. 
F, 635 of obdév dvres. But this phrase goes beyond the ||°: not merely 
‘which are nothing,’ but ‘which do not even exist.’ Gop calls the 
non-existent into being to reduce what is in existence to a nonentity: 
the new creation in Christ is like the first creation, a creation out of 
nothing, proving the things of the world not yet to have attained any 
real existence; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. «at is omitted in important MSS. 
but has strong support, and is demanded for the climax; ra pi dvra 
is not a true apposition to the preceding ra dyev# and ra éfovlevnuéva. 

katapyyoy=abolish, put out of existence for practical purposes ; 
ef. xy. 26, Gal. v. 4: a very rare word, and in this strong sense 
limited to S. Paul (Uk. xiii. 7 alio sensu) and later writers under his 
influence (Heb. ii. 14, Ep. Barn. (5), Igna. Hph. xiii. 2, Justin Ap. ii. 
6, 6; Dial. 24, 1, only, among Patr. Apost. and Apol. Goodspeed 
Lexx.), see Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 8. For the thought of these 
verses cf, the Lord’s thanksgiving, Mt. xi. 25f., which may even 
have influenced §. Paul’s thought here. 

29. Omws py x. No man can boast, for all that he is, if he is 
anything, isof Gop. waca ocdpé, all flesh=every man, in the common 
Hebrew sense of man in his frail and transitory being, cf. Rom. iii, 20 
(qu.), 1 Pet. i. 24 (qu.), Acts ii. 17, 26 (qu.), Mt. xxiv. 22 |] Mk., 
Lk. iii. 6 qu.—in all other places, therefore, it is a direct quotation ; 
and the allusion here to Jer. ix. 23, 24, may have influenced the 
expression: So évwémov Tov Gcov has an O.T. ring. 

30. é& avrod S& ipeis éort ev Xp. “I. passes from the negative 
descriptions of the preceding verses to the positive statement of the 
position which Christians have from Gop, emphasising the fact that 
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it is wholly and solely Gon’s gift, and describing it in its most 
summary and most comprehensive and exalted terms. ‘ But of His 
gift you are in Christ Jesus’: both é& a’rod and tuets are emphatic; 
for éx (Geo) in this sense cf. Rom. ix. 11, 2 Cor. iii. 5, v. 18 (Weiss). 
éoré closely with & Xp. I., ‘you are in Christ Jesus’ as the source 
and condition of your life; this is the new creation which you that 
were nothing have undergone, the high significance you have gained, 
the nobility of your birth, cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

ds éyev7}On «.7.A. As the whole stress of the passage is on the 
action of Gop as the one source of being and good, éyev7}4n cannot 
here mean ‘proved in our experience to be,’ but must mean ‘ came 
by Gop’s appointment to be’ (éyevy$m seems in S. Paul to differ 
slightly from éyévero as definitely implying the result of external 
action, and not merely a ‘becoming’ so and so): the reference here 
is probably not to Gop’s sending of His Son, but to the Crucifixion, 
in accordance with the context=‘ who as crucified was made of Gop 
for us wisdom....’ copia, wisdom as the object of thought, as above. 
Christ is for us wisdom because He is the whole object for the 
exercise of Christian reason and attainment of Christian knowledge 
(cf. Phil. iii. 10). In this sense 8. Paul claims wisdom for his 
Gospel, the true wisdom in contrast with the wisdom of the world. 
Conversely it is only because we are in Christ, in His life, that we 
have the faculty to compass this wisdom, cf. infra ii, 16. He is both 
the true reason in us and the object of reason. 

jpiv, Weiss qu. very appositely Dem. de corona 48, didov evepyérny 
owripa tov Pidurmov hyobvro: wdvr’ éxetvos av avrots. 

Stkavorvvy Te Kal dyracpos Kal drohitpwots. Two interpretations 
are offered: (1) these words give an additional statement about Christ, 
He was made to be not only wisdom, but also righteousness ete. 
Against this is (a) the arrangement of particles; (b) these descriptions, 
if additional, carry us beyond the context; (2) the words are an 
expansion of codla: the particles combine the three into one whole, 
in apposition to codia; and as cola is now definitely used of the 
subject of the Gospel, an explanation of the idea is in point, if not 
required: Christ crucified is for us Gop’s wisdom, because He is, 
or as being, righteousness, sanctification, redemption: all these 
necessities of our nature and condition we find and learn to know 
in Him. 8tkatorvvy, because He is the revelation of Gon’s righteous- 
ness which He requires in man, Rom. i. 17; dytaopds because His 
life in man is the one means of making human nature holy; cf. i. 2, 
vi. 11; Eph. v. 26 (by the Spirit, 2 Thess. ii. 13, 1 Pet. i. 2), 
dmroAvtpwots because His self-sacrifice on the Cross is the ground of 
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redemption from sin, the pre-requisite of righteousness and holiness 
in man; cf. Rom. iii. 24, Eph. i. 7; cf. Heinr. who gives other 
interpretations. The fundamental thought is that wisdom is not 
merely a matter of intellect, but a matter of life. So Holsten 
(qu. Weiss): ‘the words express the deeply religious and true thought, 
that the highest wisdom for men is where not merely the highest 
knowledge but the highest life is gained. But highest life is gained 
by the believer in Christ Jesus, i.e. in the Crucified.’ This way of 
regarding wisdom is on the lines of Jewish, rather than Greek, 
thought. 

31. tva Kabes yéyparrar repeats the thought of v. 29, but in a 
positive form: this is a right boasting, the boasting in the work of 
the Lord; tva marks the purpose (or result) involved in éyev70: the 
imperative is a change of construction due to the quotation; qu. 
Jer, ix. 24, but much abridged. 


CHAPTER IT 


1-5. Corresponding to this character of the Gospel, and of the 
called, was S. Paul’s choice of method and subject: he preached, 
without overmuch elaboration of utterance or wisdom, the single 
theme of Jesus Christ as crucified, the secret of (his witness to) Gop. 
Nor was it in any self-confidence that he preached, but solely by 
exhibiting spirit and power as from Gop, that their faith might rest 
not in man’s wisdom but in Gop’s power. 

6-9. Still there is a wisdom of which the apostles speak among 
those who are ripe to receive it, a wisdom not of this world or its 
transitory rulers but of Gop, consisting in a secret purpose of Gop 
hidden till now but long destined for the glory of Christians, concealed 
from the rulers of this world, else would they not have crucified the 
Lord of glory, but prepared by Gop for those who know Him through 
love. 

10-16. This wisdom is revealed through His Spirit to those who 
have His Spirit. For the Spirit alone has all things within its ken, 
including the deep things of Gop: even as a man’s spirit alone knows 
all that isin aman. But we apostles received just that Spirit which 
comes from Gop, enabling us to know Gon’s gifts to us: our deserip- 
tion of them is also taught us by the Spirit, as we match spiritual 
matters with spiritual words. In the hearers too the Spirit is needed: 
the mere natural intelligence repudiates the facts of the Spirit of Gon, 
as folly, because it cannot understand them for lack of spiritual 
faculty to examine them. But he that has the Spirit can bring all 
things under his judgment, while he is examined of none that has 
not the Spirit. For to know the mind of Gop a man must share 
that mind, as we do who, being in Christ, have in us the mind 
of Christ. 

1. Kdyo éOdv mpds dpas. S. Paul shows how his own practice in 
his first preaching of the Gospel conformed to this character of the 
Gospel, as something quite distinct from the ordinary subjects of 
human wisdom, and therefore to be presented in its own manner, 
The kat just emphasises the personal action of the apostle. éA@dv 
of course refers to the first visit, Acts xviii. mAVov, the verb is 
repeated as the most direct way of introducing the manner of that 
‘coming’: the following participial clause qualifies 7\Gov. 
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08 Kab’ imepoxty Adyou qf coplas w. Karayyé\dwv : Kara=on the 
lines of, by way of: dmepoxy = superiority; cf. 1 Tim. ii. 2 (only). 
He did not claim attention by any superiority of speech or wisdom: 
he was just the bringer of a message. 

TO puoTypLoy Tod Geov, cf. Col. ii. 2, Rev. x. 7 plur., infra iv. 1: 
Eph.i. 9 is aclose||. ‘The secret of Gop’ =the Gospel in its contents, 
here so described because the context brings out the difficulty of under- 
standing the Gospel without the revealing Spirit; cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 
and below v. 7. paprépioy has good MS. support; but puor., though 
it may have come from v. 7, suits the,context and the verb (karayy.) 
better than ro waprépuov=my witness to Gop, or the witness laid on 
me by Gop. ; 

2. ov ydp &kpiva. ‘I thought not good,’ Field. xplyew =aliquid 
secum statuere, decernere, Schweigh., Polyb. Lex., cf. Acts xy. 19 (2), 
xx. 16, xxv. 25, xxvii. 1; Rom. xiy. 13, with a play on the two senses: 
infra vil. 37; with éuavrw, 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12, only in Acts and 
Paul. Of, Witkowski, 44 éxpua ypdwar; 48, 15 did ypauudror éxplvaper 
onuyvar, =current use in Koww7. 

kal rodrov éor., and Him as crucified, emphasising as in ¢. i. the 
most repellent aspect. Weiss sees the ground for this decision in the 
ill-success of his mission at Athens where, as Acts suggests, he had 
argued for faith on philosophical grounds. But see Introd. p. xiv. 

3. Kdy#k.7.A,, there was no high estimate of self to compensate 
for this setting aside of all possible attractive themes. 

év do-Seve(a = weakness and feebleness of presence as i. 27; cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 10. é oBw kal é€v tpdpw, the fear and trembling of a genuine 
humility in face of the importance and difficulty of the task. 

éyevopnv mpos tpas, ‘I was with you,’ xvi. 10; cf. Acts xx. 18 (ued’ 
tudv). See Introd. p, xii. 

4. 6 éyos pov kal TO Kr{pvypd pov: Adyos is the manner of his 
exposition of the Gospel, krjpvypa rather the contents of the message: 
‘my preaching and my message did not consist in or take the form of.’ 

miBois codlas Adyors=persuasive arguments or expositions of 
wisdom, as men count it: neither in the manner nor in the matter 
was use made of such means of persuasion as human cleverness and 
wisdom dictate. mots (=meois, cf. WH. App. p. 153) adj. reés, 
related to mel@w as Pedds to Peldouat, utuos to pypéouar (see Field, 
ad loc.),=persuasiye: it has been found nowhere else; codias sc. 
avOpwrivns as correctly glossed in T.R. 

amodelEe, mvevpatos kal Svvdpews: drdderéis means not ‘exhibition’ 
(émidevéts) but demonstration producing conyiction as in 3 Mace. iy. 20, 
4 Macc. xiii. 10, and Polyb. and common in Class, Grk, and as a 
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t. t. of rhetoric the conclusive proof or demonstration from admitted 
premisses (Weiss). The genitives are subjective, as in codias Adyos, 
proof or demonstration due to Spirit and Power, i.e. of Gop, as in 
the next clause. Gop’s Spirit and Power in the speaker demonstrated 
the truth of his message and worked conviction in the hearers. 
dvvauts does not refer to accompanying miracles; that would require 
the plural; but to the moral power recognized by the hearers as lying 
behind and active in the preaching. The moral power, he says, did 
not proceed from himself (cf. v. 3) but from Gon, ef. i.18. For the 
meaning cf. 1 Thess. i. 5. For the combination mv. cai dw. cf. Lk. i. 
17, Acts x. 38, 1 Thess. i. 5 al. 

5. va describes Gon’s purpose in so working in the preacher, not 
merely $. Paul’s purpose in adopting this method. x mlotis v., your 
faith as occasioned by the preaching, wy 4 év, ‘might not be caused by 
men’s wisdom but by Gon’s power.’ év here of the cause as infra xii. 9, 
ef. Blass, pp. 130-1. The whole point of the passage is to bring out 
how their faith was produced. 

6. codlav 8 Nadhotpev év Tots TeAelors. ‘But we have a wisdom 
which we utter among those that are full grown.’ Both codiay 
and éy rots redelos are emphasised. As regards co¢la, the thought 
passes from wisdom of expression and manner (co¢ias \dyos) to the 
subject matter of discourse, Gop’s wisdom itself. What this wisdom 
is he does not clearly define: it cannot be simply the fact of Christ 
Crucified with its immediate consequences, because that had been 
communicated to them even before conversion: it must refer to the 
whole purpose and plan of Gop in the redemption of mankind, which 
has the Cross for its central historic fact, but involves far-reaching 
consequences both as touching the nature and character of Gop, and 
the nature and destiny of man. The former element in this wisdom 
is hinted at in v. 10 in ra BdOn rod Ge0d; the latter in v. 7 in eis 
ddéav judy. For illustrations of this developed wisdom we may take 
Rom. viii. or ix.—xi. with its conclusion in xi. 33; ef. Eph. iii. 10 and 
Col. ii. 8. It is not so much an esoteric lore to be communicated 
only to a select few, as the developed exposition of Gon’s purposes 
which demand the developed training of the human faculties under 
the inspiration and guidance of the Spirit. It is this need which is 
worked out in the following verses. First, it is hidden from men of 
the world, because the faculties by which it is apprehended are not 
developed in them (7-9): it is revealed to Christians by the Spirit 
stimulating their spirits (11-16). 

AaAovpev. The plural verb shows that S. Paul is describing the 
common practice of Christian teachers, 
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év Tots Teelors here=men whose faculties are developed, and there- 
fore capable of entering into the true character and comprehensiveness 
of the Gospel. Not quite synonymous with mvevwarixds in vv. 
14, 15, but rather implying a mv. who makes full use of his spiritual 
faculty. Nor simply=initiate, because the initiates would be of 
different degrees of development and experience. All Christians are 
‘initiate’; not all, in S. Paul’s sense, are ré\evor, full grown.  ||s are 
xiv. 20, Phl. iii. 15, Heb. v. 14. There are, in fact, two contrasts 
drawn in this passage: (a) between the Wvyixés, the man of natural, 
merely human, character and faculties, and the rvevuarixés, the man 
in whom that character and those faculties are heightened and illumi- 
nated by the presence in him of the Spirit: (8) between the virus, 
the Christian of undeveloped growth and faculties, and the rédevos, 
the man full grown in Christ. Both these are mvevwarixol: yet the 
yhmwos cannot be treated fully as mvevuaricds; he has still to be weaned 
from his fleshly thoughts. The ré\eos is the man who has made 
the endowments of the Spirit fully his own. The word ré)evos itself, 
howeyer, is still relative: the growth is not really full in the present 
life: ef. Phil. iii. 12. Weiss (p. 74) argues for another meaning of 
réXevos, from Stoic use, =6 rpoxdmrwv, the man who is making progress 
in the practice of his philosophy. 

codtay 8% od Tod aisvos TovTov: the Christian wisdom is contrasted 
with the wisdom of ‘this age,’ merely by the crucial instance of the 
attitude of the men of this age to the Lord, which led them to crucify 
Him. That was the outcome of their wisdom; and it showed them 
utterly alien and without understanding of Gon, His character and 
His purpose. The motive of the Crucifixion was indignation at the 
claims of Jesus: if they had had any true conception of Gon’s 
character, they would haye recognised it as revealed in the person 
and character of Jesus: and they crucified Him because they did not 
recognise it; they were victims of dyvo: cf. Acts ii. 17, xiii. 27, 
with Eph. iv. 18,1 Pet. i. 14. The thought has travelled far from 
the mere wisdom of exposition which some at Corinth had adopted: 
and far deeper issues are being treated. 

ov8t TV ApXdvTaY TOD alavos TovToV, ‘not earthly powers —Roman 
and Jewish rulers—but angelic powers under the dpxwy Tov Kdcpov 
rovrou, Joh. xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11; cf. Eph. ii. 2; carapy. through 
Christ as will appear at the last day, 1 Cor. xv. 24,’ Lietzm.; who 
also refers to Col. ii. 15, as implying that Angels took part in the 
crucifixion, and to Igna. Hph. 19, Justin Apol. i. 54-60 al. for 
the ignorance of these lesser powers as regards the mysteries of 
salvation. §S. Paul is thus made to hint that if they had known 
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who Jesus was they would not have crucified Him, because they 
would have realised that His death would have been their undoing. 
L. detects here the idea, which is clear in the Gnosties and in Origen, 
that the devil was outwitted in the crucifixion, and concludes that it 
was already current in the Pauline communities and was made use of 
by S. Paul simply to illustrate the superiority of the divine wisdom 
over the wisdom of the lesser powers who rule the world. So 
Weiss. 

In support of this interpretation must be reckoned Eph. ii. 2-7 
with its conception of world powers acting upon men for evil, and 
Col. i. 18, Lk. xxii. 53, and the then widely current conception that 
the air was occupied by spirits, more especially by evil spirits. See 
Robinson, Eph. ad loc. and Lightfoot, Gal. i. 4, and Igna. Eph. 19. 
But these passages do no more than show the possibility of this 
meaning for the phrase taken by itself. 

On the other hand the passage quoted from Col. (ii. 15) gives no 
hint that the powers with which our Lord wrestled on the Cross (see 
Lightfoot, ad loc.) were ignorant of the meaning of that supreme 
conflict: if anything the contrary is implied: nor is there any such 
hint in Lk. xxii. 53 or Joh. xii. 31. The first hint of such ignorance 
occurs in Igna. l.c. (The language of 1 Pet. i, 12 if relevant at all 
implies a knowledge of the interests at stake.) Nor in Col. lc. is 
the crucifixion regarded as the act of such powers, as on this inter- 
pretation we must take S. Paul here to be regarding it. Nor indeed 
is there any parallel for such an idea, Moreover ‘ignorance’ is 
elsewhere regarded as an occasion of the crucifixion, but it is the 
ignorance of the Jewish and Roman rulers; see Acts xiii. 17, 27, 
ef. Joh, xvi. 3. 

Further the contrast throughout this passage is between human 
wisdom and the wisdom of Gop. (There is nothing inappropriate 
in regarding the crucifixion as an act illustrating the weakness of 
human wisdom: the wisdom under consideration throughout is not 
merely philosophic or speculative but practical and ethical.) The 
introduction of the thought of superhuman intelligence with a higher 
but still limited wisdom is really alien to the context. See preceding 
note. 

Finally the phrasing in v. 8 oddels rv apxdvTwy x.7.dX. points to 
a definite reference to known rulers. On the whole, in spite of the 
parallel phraseology in the passages cited, it is more natural to take 
oi a. tT. a. 7. here as referring to the authorities, both Jewish and 
Roman, by whose contrivance and act the crucifixion was brought 
about; and for such use of of dpxovres ef. Acts iv. 26-28 and Lk, 
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passim, cf. also Baruch iii. 16 and Thackeray, Schweich Lecture (1920), 
p. 97. katapyoupévwy thus points to the gradual passing away and 
transitoriness of the civil order in comparison with the eternal purpose 
and rule of Gop, cf. xv, 24. Cf. Isa. xl, 23, a passage which v, 16 
shows to have been in 8. Paul’s mind, 

7. 08 copiay év puornpiw, ‘Gop’s wisdom embodied in a secret’ 
hidden for long but now revealed. (For the combination of a pre- 
positional phrase with a subst., without the article, cf. Rom. vy. 15, 
Mk i. 27 al.) Cf. v. 10: the secret is the redemption of mankind 
through Christ, ef. v.1, Rom. xvi. 25, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3 ff., Col. i. 26 ete. 
puor. in S. Paul consistently means a secret purpose or counsel of 
Gop and most frequently refers to the great purpose of universal 
redemption, hidden through the ages and revealed in Christ by the 
Spirit to believers. In 2 Thess. ii. 7 when it is used of an evil purpose, 
it is part of the language by which the working of evil is shown to 
parody the action of Gop. Weiss takes év mw. with \adodue=<‘as 
a secret,’ sc. revealed. He points out, further, that the ‘secret’ here 
is not, as in the Mysteries, a sacred dramatic action, but an unveiling 
of the thoughts of Gop revealed to the prophet, and cft1 Cor. xv. 51f., 
Rom. xi. 25f., 1 Thess. iv. 12-17. 

Tv &troKexpuppevny, cf. Rom. 1.c. Eph. l.c., here the complementary 
‘revelation’ is mentioned inv. 10; ‘which had been hidden away’ but 
is no longer so. 

qv mpodpicev k.7.X., cf. Acts iv. 28: in all other cases the object of 
mpooplyew is a person as Rom. viii. 29, Eph. i.5,11. apo tev aidveyv 
=ages ago, Jude 25 (sing.) only: cf. the common use of zpé, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, mpd érav dexarecodpwy, Joh. xii. 1 mpd é& huepdy, 2 Tim. i. 9, 
mpd xpbvev aiwriwy. Cf. dad Tov alwvwv, Eph. iii. 9. 

eis SdEav Hpov, ‘for our glory,’ i.e. with a view to our final sharing 
in the state of glory in which the Lord now is. 6d€a when attributed 
to men is in S. Paul generally to be interpreted of the final state of 
the redeemed, when the whole process of redemption is complete, 
and the Lord has come ‘in glory.’ And this is probably the meaning 
here; cf..xv. 43, Rom. ii. 10, ix. 23 els ddéav )( ets darwmevav, viii. 
18,21. But S. Paul also implies, in certain passages, that the present 
state of the Christian is also in its degree one of ‘glory,’ cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 8, 18, infra vi. 20, xi. 7 and negatively Rom. iii. 23: in both 
cases the use depends on the fundamental meaning of 664 =mani- 
festation of inner character. Under present conditions Christian 
character is manifested, by Christian virtues and sufferings, as the 
expression of the character of Christ (ef. 2 Cor. viii. 23): in the final 
state it will manifest itself in the same unspeakable way as the Lord 
then will be manifested (cf. Rom, viii. 17, Phl. iii. 21). Here as the 
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thought is of the whole counsel of Gop, the reference is to the final 
manifestation, cf. Heb. ii. 10. 

8. iv, sc. Pcod copay. odBels K.7.d. see above on v. 6. EyvaKev= 
has ever known. 

Tov Kipiov THs SdEqs: the position is emphatic, and brings out the 
tragic irony of the contrast between the glory and the shameful death. 
The phrase itself is unique in the Greek Bible (unless perhaps Jamesii. 1, 
see Hort’s note). Cf. Eph. i. 17, 6 warnp rijs dd&ns (2), Acts vil. 2 
6 beds ris O6Eys qu. Ps. xxix. 3: Ps. xxiv. 7 6 Baowdeds THs SdEys. But 
it occurs frequently in Enoch xxy. 3 (see Charles’ note) of Gop 
Himself. Whether 8. Paul borrowed from this source or framed 
the phrase himself, it clearly marks the possession by the Lord of 
the divine glory as His own and for use: ‘perhaps the loftiest 
description of Him to be found in §. Paul’ (Weiss). It is important 
to notice that the use of the phrase in this context shows that for 
S. Paul Jesus was ‘the Lord of glory’ when He was crucified, not 
merely after His ascension: and the predication takes us close to the 
ideas of S. John (e.g. Ev. i. 14). The context implies that through 
Him as the Lord of Glory Gop accomplishes His secret purpose eis 
dbtav Hudv. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 14, 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 4. 

Weiss while giving this interpretation points out that it seems to 
conflict with the xévwovs of Phl. ii. 7 and requires an interpretation 
of that passage which would admit of Jesus being not only Son of 
Gop but even possessor of the glory in the days of His flesh. It 
would be quite consistent with S. Paul’s thought to say that the 
‘glory’ then showed itself through character and suffering owing to 
the conditions of the ‘flesh,’ rather than in its natural splendour: 
cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, and, of the apostles, 2 Cor. iv. 7ff. See Westcott, 
St John ec. ii. 11 add. note. 

9. ddAd Kabds yéyparrar, in contrast with jv ovdels «.7.d. and in 
apposition to codlay—a wisdom which none knew, but which has 
been revealed to those that love Gop, as Scripture declares. 

& dp8adpds k.7.A. The source of this quotation is doubtful. Reff. 
to Isa. lii. 15, lxiv. 2-4, lxv. 17 provide some verbal similarities, but 
no real likeness in matter: yet xa0ws yéypamrra implies that it is 
a quotation from Scripture: hence some baye thought that it may 
come from a collection of O. T. sayings in which passages came to 
be mixed. It is quoted by Clem. Cor, xxxiv. (with troudvovow for 
ayaréow) and Mart. Polye. ii. 3 (without the last clause but implying 
it with Jropudvovow). It occurred according to Jerome and Origen in 
the ‘Apocalypse of lias,’ a small book of which nothing seems to 
be known except that it had this passage and probably also (Epiphan, 
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haer. 42) the qu. Eph. v. 14 in it. Lift (ad loc. and Clem. l.c., 
also Clem. vol. 1. p. 390) and Zahn (Canon, 1. p. 807) both regard 
the ‘Apoc. of Elias’ as a second century Christian document : 
Harnack (Liter. p. 751) insists, rather arbitrarily, that it must be 
pre-Christian: he has to suppose that Eph. v. 14 was originally 
not Christian in expression. It is impossible to decide until we 
know something more of this book. The quotation also occurs in 
Ascensio Isaiae (see Hastings, D. B. ad loc.) in the Latin version, 
but that has at least been interpolated by a Christian writer. The 
problem must be considered as not yet solved. MHeinr. agrees with 
Lietzm. that it is a quotation from the ‘ Apoc. of Elias’: but supposes 
that S. Paul’s memory played him false, aided by the echoes of Isa. , 
and that he meant to cite the canonical Scriptures (yéyparrat). 

kapd(a in accordance with its frequent use in O.T. is treated as the 
seat of intelligence. 

Tots dyataow avtév, cf. Rom. viii. 28, James i. 12, ii. 5. 

10. piv yap K.t.A. ydp explains |how it is that ‘we’ can speak 
of these things. 

admekaAduey, the correlative of wvornpioy: for the aorist cf. Rom. 
vill. 15, Gal. iii. 2, iv. 6. 

Sid tod mvetpatos, the Holy Spirit, here in particular in His work 
as quickening the intelligence of the human spirit which receives 
Him, so that it can apprehend divine things. Cf. xii. 8, Eph. i. 17, 
iii. 16f. In Rom. viii. He is regarded as imparting and sustaining 
the whole life in Christ. 

7 ydp mvetpa K.7.A., the Holy Spirit has this power of enlighten- 
ment, because He is in all the secrets of Gop. He is indeed the 
Divine Intelligence, knowing both Himself and all things. 

épavva, ‘searches into,’ ‘investigates,’ cf. Rom, viii. 27, Rey. ii. 23. 
This form for épevyay appears first in papyri a.p.'22: not specially 
characteristic of Jewish or of Alexandrian Greek: possibly associated 
with Egypt. Thackeray, Gr. p. 78f., M. p. 46. 

Ta Baby tod God, cf. Rom. xi. 33, Rom. viii. 39, Eph. iii. 18: the 
thought here too is of the depths of the divine wisdom in providing 
for the training and redemption of mankind: codia éy mvornply: 
it is this knowledge in particular which the Spirit revealed to the 
preachers of the Gospel, and they communicated to their Christian 
converts; cf. below, 7a b76 rod Oeod xapiobévra y. For the phraseology 
Weiss cft Judith viii. 14: cf. Jer. xvii. 9. 

11,12. tls yap oi8ev k.r.A. Here 8. Paul conceives of the human 
spirit as the centre and organ of self-knowledge, even of self-con- 
sciousness. By his spirit a man knows his own nature and stores 
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up and estimates his own experiences: itis the growing consciousness 
of his personal life as such in all its bearings. From this he argues 
by analogy to the need of some such organ for the apprehension of 
the workings and the mind of Gop. But the human spirit as such 
and by itself cannot get beyond the knowledge of the human mind 
and working. Consequently in order that the human spirit may be 
capable of divine knowledge, it must in some way itself become divine. 
And this it can be only by the act of Gop, imparting to man, in such 
degree as is possible, His Spirit, which alone knows ‘the things of 
Gop.’ The divine Spirit so acts upon and ‘inspires’ the human 
spirit as to enlarge its capacity and range, so that it becomes capable 
of apprehending the divine mind and working, so far, at least, as 
that affects human experiences. This imparting or intrusion of the 
divine Spirit is rendered possible by the fundamental fact of the 
Christian state, namely, the living union of the Christian with Christ. 
Christ not only lives in him but knows and apprehends and thinks in 
him, and conversely he does all this in Christ: the whole thought is 
thus summed up in the last words of the section, ‘we have in us 
Christ’s mind.’ 

Here then mvedua is specially regarded as that activity of personality, 
which reflects, thinks and knows: in this operation it uses the mind, 
vods. Elsewhere, esp. Rom. viii., mveSua is rather regarded in the 
wider sense of the activity of personality as living, and moulding all 
a man’s activities in the operation of the new life; and in this wider 
sense it includes vols, which then represents the part which is here 
ascribed to mvefua; cf. Rom. viii. 2 with i, 28, vii. 23, °xll. 2) 
Eph. iv. 27 and contrast Col. ii. 18. See below v. 16 n. 

11. &yvoxev, ‘has come to know,’ the perfect of the durative yryydoKw 
‘to be taking in knowledge,’ M. p, 113. This meaning is suitable in 
all passages in N.T. where the form occurs, and is definitely required 
in many, e.g. Joh. viii. 52, xiv. 9, xvii. 7, infra viii. 2. The form 
is confined to Joh. (Ev. and Epp.), Paul 1 and 2 Cor. and in plup. 
Mt. xii. 7. ofa on the other hand belongs to the class of perfects 
with present significance, M. p. 147. 

12. pets 8€, ‘but we Christians’: the context shows that at 
this point he is thinking of the common Christian possession of 
mvevMa. 

TO mvedpa Tod Kdopov, a unique expression, analogous to 4 cota 
Tod Kdopou, i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 19=the spirit which is fit for and busied 
with the wisdom of the world;=7d ay. r+. avOpwrov while still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of Gop and so confined in its operations 
to the merely worldly sphere, It was no such spirit that we received 
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when we became Christians. It is possible that we pave here as in 
xii. 3 a reference to the inspiration by demonic beings. (Weiss.) 

@\dBopev, i.e. in our baptism; cf. i. 14, 27. 

TO Tvedpa TO éK Tod Aeov, ‘the Spirit which is from Gop’: the 
phrase marks so to speak the effect of the Holy Spirit in His coming 
to and working upon the individual spirit; cf. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 12 
(p. 61). 

Ta VITO TOD Ceod Xaprobévra rpiv, ‘the things then given to us by 
Gop,’ i.e. the details of the wisdom of Gop, those gifts and state which 
He designed for our redemption; || 7a 8d0y rod Geof. These being 
things of Gop require that our spirit be reinforced by the divine Spirit 
if we are really to know them. 

13. a kal Aadodpev, these things are the subjects of the apostolic 
messages, and they are conveyed by corresponding manner and 
methods of expression: this picks up the thought of vv. 4 and 6, 

SiSakrTois dvOp. codlas Adyous k.T.A., the parallelism of the clauses 
shows that dv@p. coplas depends on éidaxrots, ‘taught by human 
wisdom’: cf. Blass p. 107. Heinr. quotes a close || from Pindar 
OL. 9. 153, moAXol 6é dtdakrats dvOpadmrwy aperats krXéos wpovoay éhécOat* 
dvev 5€ Ocod x.7.A. Cf. Joh. vi. 45 qu. Isa. liv. 13. 

TVEVPATLKOS TyevpaTiKd ovyKplvovtes. This clause is a develop- 
ment of the statement that the methods of delivery or expression 
which the apostles use are taught by the Spirit, even as the subject 
they have to expound is given by the Spirit. It follows that the two 
adjectives must refer to the matter and the expression respectively : 
spiritual expression is required for spiritual subjects. mvevpatukd 
then=7a rd Tod Oeod xapicbdvra juiv: and mvevpatiKots = diéaxrors 
mvevuatos Ndyous. ovvKptvovTes: the commonest meanings of cvyxplyw 
are (1) to combine )( diaxpivw, to put two things together into a 
compound; so ovyxpiois and atyxpyua, Plat. Arist.; (2) to compare 
one thing with another, cf. 2 Cor. x. 12. There is also a rare use 
=to interpret, ‘to put two and two together’; but this is limited 
to LXX,ofdreams. The first meaning gives the exact sense required 
by the context, ‘combining spiritual subjects with spiritual expression.’ 
See L. and S., Lft ad loc., Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, p. 178. Field, ad loc., prefers ‘comparing’ ‘with all the ancient 
versions’; but the question here is not of ‘comparison’ but of the 
character of exposition which is suitable to a certain subject. 

14. uxikds 8 dvPpamos. In v. 12 are stated the qualifications of 
the teacher of spiritual things and in v. 13 the method of the teaching: 
and now we come in v. 14 to the character of the scholar and what 
qualifies him for receiving this teaching as delivered. 
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puxtkes dvOpyros=a man, who, however complete in his natural 
faculties of mind, has not received the impulse and illumination of 
the Spirit. The context shows that here yvy7% is conceived in its 
character of mind, as opposed to c@ua: the organ of reason by which 
man, as naturally endowed, apprehends, investigates and forms 
judgments upon the things that come before him. The word gets 
in 8. Paul’s use a depreciatory sense, entirely wanting in classical 
use, just as dvOpwmos gets depreciated, because the new contrast has 
been introduced of a life higher than human, yet open to man, and 
a faculty, higher than natural, given to man. In ch. xv. the word 
takes its wider range, of the whole natural principle of life (44, 45): 
while in James iii. 15, Jude 19, it has the same special reference to 
the thinking and reasoning faculties as here; cf. Cyril ap. Cramer 
Wuxikds 0 KaTa odpxa SG Kal ujnrw Tov vodv dwricBels Sid TOO rvEevpmaTos 
aNAd Movynv riv Eudutov Kal avOpwrlyyny civerw exwv Hv Tats amrdvTwr 
puxais €uBddrer 6 Syurovpyds. So here=a man, as such, using or 
dominated by his merely natural faculties, || dvépwrivn copia, codds 
kara& odpxa; cf. Col. ii. 18 6 vods 7Hs capxés. On the history of the 
word, see Add. Note, p. 256. 

ov Séxerar=rejects because unintelligible to him. 

Ta Tod mv. rT. Geov=the communications of the Spirit of Gop: the 
antithesis is between both y. and mvedua and dv@. and @e00: the facts 
and truths which the Spirit communicates are meaningless to him, 
because he has not within him the spiritual intelligence which must 
be given, and cannot be evolved out of his natural intelligence. 

kal od Sivarar yv@var, and cannot ‘take them in,” ‘ get to know 
them’: the aor. of yuyvioxew generally has this sense of effective 
acquisition of knowledge; cf. M. p. 113: the clause introduces the 
reason for the preceding statements. 

TVEVLATUK@Ss, by spiritual ways or means. 

dvakplverar, sc. ra Tod mvevuaros Tod O., they are investigated, 
examined, i.e. with a view to full apprehension, to getting to know 
them. The very method by which approach is made to this know- 
ledge is spiritual, and requires spiritual faculties and processes. 
avakplve, see Lft, Revision, p. 691f. for the great importance of 
distinguishing the meanings of xpivew and its compounds. In forensic 
use always=the examination into facts and evidence as a preliminary 
to judgment, not the judgment itself; cf. Lk. xxiii, 14; Acts iy. 8); 
Xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18, infra iv. 3f.,ix.3. Soin ordinary use = to examine 
with a view to forming or testing an opinion, to gaining knowledge ; 
ef. Acts xvii. 11, infra x. 25, 27, xiv. 24. 

15. 0 8 mvevpatixos, he that has the corresponding faculty 
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examines everything: nothing is beyond the reach of his faculties, 
because he has received the divine rvefua which understands (vods) 
divine things. N. Heinr. ‘ How often does Paul himself show under 
the most varied circumstances the spiritual dvdxpicis, even in matters 
not affecting doctrine, in his wise use of circumstances in persecutions 
and responsibilities, on his last voyage, etc.: in his decisions on 
matriage, legal disputes, slavery, the collection, when he knows 
how to bring all tactfully under the criterion of a lofty spiritual 
point of view with remarkable sureness of touch, clearness and 
directness: in his estimate of persons: in his relation to his sur- 
roundings; in his grand judgments, iii. 22, in his strong self-con- 
fidence, 2 Cor. vi. 4ff., in his noble independence.’ 

adtos St Un’ ovSevds dvakplverar, ‘but himself is not (liable to be) 
questioned by any man.’ The absolute claim thus made for the 
‘spiritual man’ is startling. It is possible that we should qualify 
ovdevds, from the context, by supplying WuxiKod avOp. (as Heinrici, 
and app. Lietzm.); not that such a supplement is necessarily implied 
in the immediate context (dvaxpive. mdvra neut.); but it may be 
argued that it lies in ‘the reason of the thing.’ That 8. Paul did 
admit a right to judge spiritual utterances is clear from xiy. 29. 
Moreover the reason here given jets vodv Xp. éxouer does not cover 
the statement; it implies, as of course the whole context does, that 
there are many mvevyarixol, and it is impossible to conceive S. Paul 
holding that each stood supreme with an individual infallibility. 
Moreover in 1 Thess. v. 19, 20 there is a definite injunction to test 
‘ spirits’ and ‘ prophesyings’: cf. 1 Joh. iv. 1. 

Further, it is to be observed that the clause is of the nature of 
a parenthesis, not strictly necessary in the context, which is concerned 
not with judgment of teachers, but with the conditions under which 
divine things may be learnt and taught. It looks as if one of the 
consequences of the party disputes, out of which the whole discussion 
arises, namely, the free criticism of teachers and in particular of 
S. Paul, here crops up in S. Paul’s mind, and is dismissed by this 
brief and challenging statement, to be taken up again in iy. 1 ff. where 
its special reference becomes clear. This passing anticipation of a 
subject of later treatment is very characteristic. 

16. tls ydptyvw k.7.A. ydp introduces the whole sentence, question 
(ris...) and conclusion (jue?s d¢...), as an explanation of the statement 
6 mv. avaxplve...ravyra: he does so because as mvevmarixos he has 
Christ’s mind. Qu. Isa. xl. 13, LXX; cf. Wisdom ix. 13; Rom. 
xi. 34; the qu. here omits the second clause (qu. Rom. J. c.) and 
gives the third clause of the LXX, The Lord’s mind must be under- 
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stood if His ways are to be understood (Rom. l.c.) and still more if a 
man should claim to instruct Him on the right way. This is almost 
the last word of ancient Jewish wisdom: but for the Christian it is 
not the last word, because he possesses Christ’s mind. The wise 
man of the world, by denouncing a great work of Gop as folly, 
claims to know Him and His ways; and to know better than He. 
Even Jewish wisdom had got beyond this self-delusion. The 
Christian, having Christ’s mind, can enter into the counsels of Gop, 
and is beyond the range of merely human judgment, for that very 
reason, vods generally in Paul is the thinking faculty : it is used only 
here and Rom. l.c. of Gop and Christ, and seems to include both the 
faculty and its content. 

vods and mvevpa. Reitz. (p. 179) maintains that vods and mvedua 
heré are strictly interchangeable terms: and that to take vods as = 
‘mind’ or ‘intellect’ takes all sense out of the passage. This is 
very extraordinary. The whole context deals with the conditions 
under which man can understand the things of Gop, and the 
way in which he should express them. The one condition 
laid down is that he should possess the Spirit of God; this is the 
sufficient condition, because the Spirit of Gop understands (otdev) the 
things of Gop; the Spirit of Gop in man is the Spirit of Christ, 
which involves the mind of Christ, and therefore the power of under- 
standing. vols here is not identical with zvejua but is the one 
operation or faculty of spirit which is specially under consideration, 
The spirit includes other capacities besides that of understanding : 
seev.lln. Cf. Swete, The Holy Spirit in N.T. p. 179 n. 

os cvvPiBare=dore cuuPiPatew. cuvPiBdoe ‘instruct’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. (Eph. iv. 16, Col. ii, 2, 19 alio sensu), LXX 
freq. and Philo (Ebeling). In Isa. xl. 13 cuSiBa. 

voy Xp. éxopnev, the claim to the possession of the mind of 
Christ is based upon the claim to be united by a living bond with 
Christ, cf. Gal. ii. 20; as Christ lives in them, His heart beats in 
them (Phl. i. 8), He speaks in them (2 Cor. xiii. 3), so He thinks in 
them, they think His thoughts. Heinr. eft Rom, viii. 2; Phigiies* 
N. further, to have ‘ Christ’s mind’ = to have the mind of Gop (cf. 
Rom. viii. 9, mvedua e008 = avedpa Xpicrov), a most significant 
identification, 


CHAPTER III 


1-23. (1) This wisdom was beyond their reach when 8S. Paul 
himself was teaching among them: they were immature and needed 
elementary teaching. 

(3) But at the present time they still need such teaching: they 
show by their partisanships, that they have not assimilated the true 
Christian position as regards apostles and teachers. These are simply 
ministers of Gop in His work, whether in foundation-laying as 8. Paul, 
or building on the foundation go laid once for all, as Apollos, and all 
other teachers: and each must abide the test of his work, as applied 
by Gop, and render account to Him. 

(16) The Corinthians almost seem to have forgotten that they are 
a shrine of Gop, in which His Spirit dwells. Preachers and teachers 
in dealing with such a building, if they deal corruptly with it, are 
liable to a tremendous judgment. Every teacher must remember 
that there is no relation between the wisdom of the world and the 
wisdom of Gop; and therefore that there is no room for personal 
boasting or claim of superiority: all belong to the Church, as does 
the Church to Christ, and Christ to Gop. 

This section deals directly with the question of the proper estimate 
of teachers, and rebukes the false estimate current at Corinth. It 
depends on the true estimate of wisdom, and on the assimilation of 
the true wisdom. That has been lacking, as is shown by the partisan 
rivalries and quarrels. 

1. Kayd, dSeXpol: he returns to the subject of ii. 1-4 and 
justifies his method when first preaching to them for their conversion, 
and immediately after their conversion, by their then state. 

ovk WSuvyOnv k.7.A. He applies the argument of the preceding. 
ten verses: they were then not mvevuarixot; before their conversion 
they had not received the Spirit: afterwards they still were young in 
spiritual faculty and needed teaching suitable for undeveloped 
faculties, they were still capxwo. N. He does not say Wvyexol, the 
direct antithesis to mvevuaricol, because that would be to deny their 
baptism, their being év Xpiorw. 

odpkivor properly = made of flesh, capxixos = characterised by 
flesh ; the former word describes the whole condition of a man, the 
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latter either partial or temporary characteristics. The former there- 
fore marks the severer judgment: and the change to capxixol in v. 3 
indicates the recognition of a development in them since those first 
days, though a development far from complete. But even in this 
verse the judgment is qualified by és: though they had received the 
spirit, they yet had to be treated as on the lower level, as far as 
teaching was concerned. It is important to note that S. Paul implies 
the necessity of growth in the spirit as given to man: there is not a 
sudden and complete change marking off the new state by a clean-cut 
line from the old; there is a gradual overcoming and correcting of the 
natural man to the use of the spiritual, a gradual enlightenment of the 
natural faculties by the new spirit. So*there are different degrees even 
among mvevuarixol, as there are different grades of mvevparika, 
spiritual gifts or attainments (¢. xii.-xiv.). The word cdpxwor 
occurs only here, Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 (in all which places 
capxixds is an alternative reading), in contrast, direct or implied, with 
mvevmarixos, and 2 Cor. iii, 3 contr. MOwos. capxixos, Paul and 1 Pet. 
ii. 11 only, is always contrasted with awvevuatixéds. See n. on Rom. 
l.c., Westcott on Heb. I.c. and Hort on 1 Pet. J.c. 

as vymlos évy Xp., in Christ but still babes, immature. There is a 
growth even for those who are ‘in Christ.? In Gal. iv. 1-3 the 
word is used of the pre-Christian state of Jews. In Eph. iv. 14 
prob. as here; cf. Heb. v. 11-14; Lietzm. refers to Philo de agric. 9, 
p- 301 (Mangey), as showing that the word ré\ecos does not come from 
the language of the Mysteries but simply méans ‘fullgrown.’ #s 
softens the criticism again. 

2. ydda v. erotica, cf. Heb. I.c, (not 1 Pet. ii. 2): food for babes: 
Cf. Pap. Ox. tv. 736, 48 ya\axros mad@v ‘milk for the children,’ M.M. 
8.vU. Bpopa, cf. x. 8, Joh. iv. 834 = oreped rpopy, Heb. l.c. 

The metaphor is common in Philo and Epictetus (ii. 16,39 al.) and 
probably in the Stoic-Cynic Diatribe generally (Weiss). Reitz. p. 167, 
compares a reference to ydé\a in Phrygian mystic writings; but 
wrongly. There milk (literal) is declared to be the proper food of 
all the regenerate; the ideas are quite different. Heinr. rightly points 
out that it is not here a question of different subject-matter offered in 
teaching to the young and the fullgrown but of a different manner 
and method of teaching the subject-matter of the Gospel. 

oma ydp évvacbe, ‘you were not yet able’ for such food: no 
verb should be supplied, dv. is used absolutely; cf. x. 13 and 
reff. L. and 8. 

GAN ovde Ett viv Sivacbe. He now returns to the origin of this 
whole discussion, the factious state into which the Corinthians have 
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allowed themselves to fall, i. 10-12. If é7: is read. (om. B, []W.H.), 
the meaning is probably ‘not even any longer now are ye able,’ 
implying that there was a time when they had been fit for such food, 
but now that time is passed and they have fallen back on the earlier 
stage. 

8. oapktkol, see above. The details next given show the wide 
meaning of cdpé, including all dispositions and actions which centre 
on the man’s self, and ignore his true relation to others, 

émov ydp, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 11, the only clear parallel in N.T. = 
‘wherein’; so occasionally in Class. Grk, see L. and 9. 

{mAos kal epis, so Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20: the 
spirit of rivalry and controversy. N. as before, it is the spirit and 
manner of their discussions that is wrong, not their hold upon 
truth. 

kata dv@pwrov, see on Rom. iii. 5: ‘is not your conduct merely 
human,’ i.e. not under guidance of the divine Spirit, cf. ix. 8; 
Gal. iii.15. Only in S. Paul. In Class. Greek=truly human. The 
new teaching of the relation of the human to the divine gives a 
depreciatory turn to the phrase (merely human) in Christian use. 

4. Stav ydp «.7.A., only two of the parties are mentioned. 
Why? 

dv@pwmot, mere men, only too human, without any touch of the 
divine Spirit: no exact ||: clearly suggested by xara dv@pwrov above: 
cf. madawds dv@pwros, Rom. vi. 6, where the character is indicated. 
This word repeats, in another form, the rebuke contained in capxixol 
and cdpxwo.. 

5. tl ovv éotly “Aros, k.7.A.; he now meets the evil by 
insisting on the absence of all personal merit in the teacher’s work, 
and his sole responsibility to Gop for that work. oty = ‘well then.’ 

Sidkovor Sv av émuor., ‘servants of Gop, through whose service 
you came to believe’: didxovo. and the prep. da both mark the sub- 
ordinate, instrumental and ministerial character of the apostles; 
neither in themselves nor in their work was there anything of their 
own, which should make them objects of devotion and leaders of 
sects or parties. For dix. in this application, ef. 2 Cor. iii. 6, vi. 4; 
Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23, 25. §. Paul more frequently uses of himself 
the still humbler word do\os. Cf. Hort, Eccles., p. 202. émuorrevourte, 
for the aor. in this sense cf. Acts xix. 2 (and freq.), Rom. xiii. 11, 
perh. Eph. i. 13. 

Kal éxdorw, «.7.A., ‘and that in the way the Lord granted to each 
.(to serve, se. tiv diaxovlay, cf. 2 Cor. vy. 18)’: for the order cf. vii. 
17; Rom. xii. 3. 
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6 Kuptos, sc. Christ: it is His work on which they were engaged. 
‘ Always, when not further defined, refers to Christ in §. Paul,’ 
Weiss. 

6. éyd éitevoa, x.t.d., illustrations of the different ways in 
which they were given to serve: the object in each case is the 
Gospel message: cf. the Parable of the Sower: so in Mt. xy. 13 
gurela refers to the false teaching of the Pharisees. 

nvgavev, imperf. ‘was giving growth’ all along. 

7. ovre—éor(y 1, has no independent position ; his work is nothing 
in comparison with the dominant work of Gop. 

GAN 6 av&dvev Veds, ‘but he that giveth the increase, even Gop,’ 
sc. is everything ; cf. vii. 19. 

8. €v elow, ‘are all one,’ are as such indifferent, indistinguish- 
able. Cf. xi. 5. €xaoros 8é, k.t.A. The distinction lies not in any 
relation to men but in their relation to Gop, as servants responsible 
to Him only: and here there is an emphatic distinction, of reward 
following work done: but this is wholly a matter for Gop’s judgment. 

9. Qcod yap cuvepyot, k.t.A. N. the emphasis on the thrice re- 
peated Geov : 8. 0. prob. =fellow workmen in the service of Gop: this 
interpretation suits both strains in the context (1) the identity of 
status and position, (2) the distinctness of responsibility: ‘fellow 
workers with Gop,’ on the other hand, suggests a measure of 
independence, inconsistent with the context. There is no exact ||, in 
the uncertainty of the text of 1 Thess. iii. 2; perh. 2 Cor. vi. 1 gives 
the same thought by the verb. . Still the usual meaning of the gen., 
after cuvepyol and the like cpds, favours the tr. ‘fellow-workers with 
Gop,’ A.V. Note that R.V. preserves the ambiguity of the Greek. 
ovv., a favourite word with S. Paul to describe his colleagues. Rom. 
xvi. 3, 9, 21; 2 Cor. viii. 23, ete. -yedpyrov—oikoSouy describe the 
sphere of work, a field under cultivation and a building, on which 
the workmen are engaged. So far the metaphor has been from cultiva- 
tion of soil; in the next passage the metaphor of work on a building 
is developed. yedpytov, a rare word in lit.: LXX, Prov. xxxi. 16; 
Jer, xxviii. (li.) 28, al.: also Dion. H., Strabo, Philo, al.; Nigeli, p. 32, 
but fairly frequent in Papp., see M.M. otko8opy, ‘Gov’s house in 
building,’ Rfd. 

10—15. The motaphor from building is worked out, as affecting 
the workmen. The foundation is laid once for all: the responsibility 
of the workman is limited to the kind of material he brings to raise 
the superstructure. He is paid if his work is passed; he is fined if 
the material is bad. But the metaphor is not strictly carried out. 
In the first place the office of the dpxiréxrwy is here limited to the 
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laying of the foundation; in practice he was responsible for in- 
specting and passing the whole work, and payments were made on hig 
certificate (Dittenb. 367, 1. 217 ff.). §. Paul does not claim that part 
of the office. Further, the test by fire is, of course, introduced from 
the imagery of the Lord’s Day. But the essential points are clear: 
the one foundation, the certainty and searching character of the test, 
and the nature of the workman’s responsibility. It is to be noted, 
too, that it is assumed that the workman has an honest purpose of 
contributing to the work, even though his contribution is bad ; hence 
he himself may be saved, though his work is destroyed. See 
Robinson, Eph. pp. 260. 

It is not clear whether the building in question refers to the 
society of Christians, the Church; or to the structure of doctrine 
imparted. Certainly the work done by the workmen is teaching the 
truth of the Gospel; from this point of view the building is the 
structure of truth, On the other hand vv. 9 and 15 suggest the 
thought that the building is the society. It is probable that here 
again we must recognise that the two thoughts are both present in 
8. Paul’s mind, leading to slightly confused expression. The truth, 
in practice, becomes a principle of life in the individual and the 
society ; and the two kinds of building merge in one. 

10. kato trv xdpw rt. 0. tHv 8. p. The grace in question is not 
simply the endowment for the apostolic work in general, but the 
special endowment which guided him in the beginning of his work 
at Corinth. 

es coos dpxitéxtwy ‘like a well-trained, competent, master work- 
man’: cf. Is. iii. 3. In Exod. xxxv. 32 ff. thed. isclearly regarded as 
doing the work himself, with assistants. In Greek practice the d. 
seems to have superintended the other workers (see Dittenb. index). If 
S. Paul had been himself a mason he would probably have phrased 
this differently. He does not claim for himself the right of inspec- 
tion and testing. 

Oepedvov €Onka, cf. Lk. vi. 48, xiv. 29. Rom. xv. 20 is closely ||. 
The thought in Eph. ii. 20 is different ; there clearly and solely of the 
structure of the society ; hence the apostles there are themselves the 
foundation, the builder is Gop. 

ddXos 8€ év., ‘another,’ whoever has a hand in the work: his 
business is simply to build upon the foundation. He might have 
written d\Aov. The immediate reference is to teachers or a teacher 
at Corinth : clearly not Apollos. 

€mroukodopel, ‘continues the building’: the same relation to the layer 
of the foundation, as that of the madaywyds to the rarip, iv. 17. 
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éxacros, the responsibility of each, who puts his hand to the work, 
is now brought out. 

11. Oepédtov ydp: I say éqoux., for there is no further question of 
foundation laying: that has been done once for all by me: the ques- 
tion now is merely as to the superstructure: and that work is still 
going on at the hands of many workmen. apa, ‘other than,’ cf. 
Gal. i. 8f.; Blass, p. 138. tov Kepévov refers to Gem. €Onxa v. 10. 

és €or “I. Xp., cf. i. 23. The person of Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of all Christian teaching: all -development of such 
teaching is merely growth in the knowledge of His Person, in 
explicitness and range, as illuminating both the nature and work of 
Gop, and man’s nature, work, and relation to Him. The dictum is 
illustrated by the whole history of Christian doctrine, and also by the 
whole development of human life under the influence of the Gospel. 
In fact, He is the foundation of all Christian teaching, because He is 
the source and norm of all Christian life. It is the former aspect 
which is emphasised in this sentence; the latter is developed 
especially in Eph., but indeed throughout all the Hpistles, par- 
ticularly through the metaphor of the body. 8. Peter boldly uses the 
metaphor of the building for the latter purpose (1 Pet. ii. 4 ff.), 
probably developing the thought of Eph. ii. 20f. 

The form of statement here suggests that there had been no 
dispute on the fundamental position involved: questions had been 
raised as to the consequences to be drawn from it. 

12. et 5€ Tis éwoux., ‘if anyone sets his hand to building.’ 

— Xpvolov, K.7.A., prob. the splendid materials of the temple at 
Jerusalem are in S. Paul’s mind, just as they are idealised in the 
picture of the heavenly temple in Rev. xxi., cf. Swete on Rey. xxi. 
18, 19. It is however possible that Exod. xxxv. 32f. may have sug- 
gested the details here. The details of the metaphor cannot be 
pressed, beyond the distinction of quality in the different contributions 
of teaching. 

13. ékdorov TO épyov, the particular work of each workman will be 
made clear as to its worth. 

4 Hpépa, cf. 1 Thess. v. 4; Heb. x. 25: in 1 Thess, the reference 
is made clear by 7. K. in v. 2: here and in Heb. the word enforces 
its own meaning. With this word the imagery of the judgment 
day is introduced; there will be a testing of the materials, not during 
the process of building but when all is finished, in the fire of judg- 
ment. SyAdoe. will show the work in its true character, expose it. 

8re &y wvpl drokahtrrerar, ‘ because fire reveals it, i.e. the work’: 
it is the property of fire to separate the destructible and indestructible 
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parts of any material: and the judgment is a judgment by fire. The 
double work of fire, purifying (Mt. iii. 11, |) Lk.; Mk ix. 49) and 
destroying (Mt. iii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 8; Heb. xii. 29), makes it the 
symbolic test (1 Pet. i. 7) of the final judgment, Here Soxudcer, 
‘will prove its character’ both by purifying and destroying. Cf. 
1 Pet. l.c.; 1 Thess. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 4. Lietzm. qu. from Test. Abrah. 
(surely copied from this, not the reverse). Heinr. perhaps rightly 
takes 7 quépa as the subject of dmoxadtmrera, so Weiss. But the 
general sense is not affected. 

auto, R.V. ‘the fire itself’: the force of this is not clear, esp. as 
the position of airé (Joh. xiv. 11(?), 1 Cor. xi. 14 only in N.T.) 
gives it strong emphasis. It is simpler to take avrd as resuming 
TO &pyov. 

14. 16 epyov pevet 6 ew. The work here is thought of not merely 
as the teaching given, but as the characters of the taught as moulded 
by the teaching; it is persons not doctrines that are tested in the 
judgment, at least directly: and the real work of the teacher is to be 
sought in the characters of the taught. If, and so far as, these 
characters stand the test of the fire of judgment, the teacher’s work 
will be proved good. If elements contributed to the character by the par- 
ticular teacher are destroyed by that fire, his work will be proved bad. 

proov Arjprberat, ‘he will get paid’ for his work, as the labourer 
whose work is passed on inspection. 

15. {nprwOrycerat, ‘he will be fined ’—again, as the workman, who 
puts in bad work, was fined according to Greek building contracts. 

aires 8€ owbijocerar. The assumption throughout is that the 
teacher is honest in intention however inferior in execution: the 
teacher whose work is bad will himself experience the fierce pains of 
that testing which eliminates his bad work: but for him with his 
honest purpose they will after all be the pains of purification. 

ottws S¢ ds Sia mupss. His saving will be such as can be effected 
by fire; i.e. a saving which involves the destruction of what in him 
is unsound, 

This careful determination of the relation of the teacher to the test 
suggests that S. Paul has definitely in mind those local teachers at 
Corinth whose zeal in putting their hand to the work he appreciates, 
while he condemns their partisan leanings and their unsuitable 
methods. 

16-17. A new thought is introduced with a new simile, sug- 
gested by the preceding but not the same. So far the building has 
been the structure of truth and its results in the lives of individuals 
as the work of the teacher. Now 8. Paul returns to the Corinthians 
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themselves and their quarrels and rivalries, and he reminds them of 
the gross impropriety of such dispositions in a society which is 
a shrine for Gop’s indwelling: such rivalries are the destruction of 
such a society; those who indulge in them are active enemies and 
destroyers of Gon’s house, and will meet with destruction at His 
hands. The persons condemned are all, whether teachers or learners, 
who were infected with this partisan spirit. See Introd. p. xxv. 

16. ov« ofSare Srv. Cf. Joh. xix. 10; Rom. vi. 16 infra, v. 6, 
vi. 2 ff. (6), ix. 13, 24; James iv. 4 only: always an appeal to an 
obvious and acknowledged fact. The conception of the community 
as a shrine of the indwelling of the Spirit was familiar to the 
Corinthians, and ought to have kept them from these mischiefs. The 
interrogative form marks S. Paul’s surprise and disappointment at 
their failure to draw this conclusion. It is very noticeable that 
this thought is represented as familiar, belonging to the original 
teaching. 

vads Qeod éort, clearly of the whole community, not merely of the 
separate individuals (ct vi. 19, 2 Cor. vi. 16). Cf. Eph. ii. 21: not ‘a 
shrine of Gop’ but ‘Gon’s shrine’: the omission of the article merely 
concentrates, attention on the character of the society, and does not 
describe them as one of many shrines. 

ro mvetpa tov Qcov. It is ‘by the Spirit’ that Gop now 
dwells in His people, cf. ii. 12, Rom. viii. 9, 14; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
Jn xiv. 15 f. ; not a very common combination, ef. 7d mvedua Kuptov. 

év bpiv olket. The order throws emphasis on ¢v vuiy: for oiket, 
ef. Rom, viii. 9, 11 and the same metaphor Heb. iii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 15 
(otkos) ; 2 Tim. ii, 20: n. © otxos rot Meo = the temple, Mt. xii. 4, 
xxi, 13 (qu.), || Jn ii. 16, 17° 

17, -Oclper, pepel, the repetition of the word in close juxtaposition 
adds great force to the warning, cf. Rev, xi. 18; @el(pe. = tends to 
destroy, whether by bad teaching, as the ‘other’ teachers, or by 
partisan tempers, as other members of the community. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. iv. 22 for the sense of moral corruption. The 
word is common with yyv, cf. Rey. xix. 2, modu, etc. ; only once in 
O.T. of the temple, Dan. ix. 26, of its destruction: not appar. in the 
sense of ‘ defiling,’ cf. Ndwards. The encouraging of and taking part 
in partisanship is a real breaking up of the union of the society and a 
destruction of it, as far as it goes. 

H0epet r. 6 eds: the judgment here is more decisive than in v, 15, 
because the case is put, by PGelper, that the man’s motives are bad: 
perh. cf. Jude 10; 2 Pet. ii. 12, There is possibly a reference to the 
punishment of sacrilege by death in O.T, Lev. xvi. 2; 1 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 
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dyiss €or ‘holy,’ consecrated to Gon’s use, and therefore not to 
be lightly handled by man. Weiss notes that the idea of a new and 
pure temple in which Gop can dwell is a regular feature in Jewish 
eschatology: Isa. xxviii. 16; Hnoch xci. 13; Jubil. i. 27: and 
according to Christian teaching, this feature was spiritualised and 
regarded as already fulfilled in the Church. Cf. Jn iy. 21; Rev. iii. 
12; in xxi. 18 the ‘shrine’ has become coextensive with the city (see 
Swete). 

olrwés €ore dpets, ‘which shrine, in fact, ye are’: ofrwes is 
attracted to the number of vuels, cf. év ofs Phil. ii. 15: in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, Mk xy. 16 there is an attraction in gender, cf. Eph. vy. 5. 
doris as usual expresses general quality of particular referred to, ‘and 
that is what you are,’ cf. Blass, p. 173. N. the strong emphasis on 
vets, concluding the whole series of sentences. 

18—23. To be taken closely with 16—17: it is the spirit of 
partisanship with its assumption of wisdom in apprehending and 
duly appreciating the different teachings given, and its confidence in 

‘maintaining the favoured teaching and teacher as against others 
(v. 21), which is characteristic of the wisdom of the world and 
directly contrary to the wisdom of Gop. It is clear from this whole 
section (16—23) that the main responsibility for the mischief lay with 
the local teachers and the hearers, and their desperate habit of 
forming parties. Introd., p. xxy. 

18. pmSels é. efamrardre. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 3: ‘let no one continue 
to persuade (pres.) himself into thinking that the case is other than 
the one stated: rather if any man seems to himself wise in your 
Christian community during the present age, he must make up his 
mind to become a fool in the judgment of this age in order that he 
may be, what he means to be, truly wise. For wisdom as conceived 
by the world of this age is folly in Gop’s judgment, and on the 
contrary what the world calls folly is true wisdom.’ The general 
principle asserted in i. 25 f, is now restated for personal applica- 
tion. The application is to learners as well as teachers, as v. 21f. 
shows. 

el tis Sokel codds clvar. For doxe? = ‘seems to himself,’ cf. viii. 2, 
xiy. 37; Gal. vi. 3; James i. 26: it is not what he seems to others, 
but what he seems to himself that is in question. ‘These sentences 
point clearly to teachers, local or imported, who had established a 
vogue in Corinth, A reference to Apollos is impossible. 

év bpiv év TO aiave rovTw. ev in both cases describes the circum- 
stances in which the man forms his opinion and intention ; he is one 
ofa Christian society ; he is living in a world to which the Christian 
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society is alien and incomprehensible: he must give full place to both 
these facts in his estimate of true wisdom. 

popes yevéoOw, k.7.A. The antithesis is again put in its strongest 
form, he must become a fool for the world if he is to become wise as 
a Christian. 

19. 4 yap copia, «.7.rA. Cf. i. 20 ff. 

mapa To 99, ‘in the sight of, judgment of Gop,’ cf. James i. 27. 

yéyparrrat yop, qu. Job vy. 13, appy a direct tr. of Heb. (LXX 
6 KaradauBavev copodrs ev TH Ppovycet). 

Spacodpevos only here in N.T.; LXX several times, Polyb. 

év Tq Tavovpyiq avtdy = in their over-cleverness, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Lk. xx. 23. For codia and ravoupyia cf. Plato Menex. 247 a (Meyer). 

20. Ps. xciv. (xciii.) 11, copdy for avOpwrwr. 

21. &ore pydecis k. év dvOp. sums up the whole argument as it 
affects the readers, and gives a clinching reason. 

éore = and so, therefore; cf. M. p. 209: kavxdoOw, cf. Blass, 
p. 223. 

év dvOpdrrois antithetic to évy xuplw, i. 31: whether in themselves or 
in others, in their own wisdom or the wisdom of their teachers. 

mavta yap tpoyv érriv, ‘there is nothing that you cannot call your 
own’ (cf. Rom. viii. 32). Why then make yourselves partisans of 
men? ‘These teachers are all gifts of Gop for your use: the world’s 
wisdom and allit can give, life and death, are alike your opportunities, 
things present and to come are all under your hand: you are masters 
of all and supreme over all: but all this, because you are equally and 
wholly Christ’s, in His hands, under His government, nothing apart 
from Him, even as Christ is Gop’s: an impassioned controyerting of 
the false position they had taken, by exhibiting the beyond comparison 
higher position they were forfeiting. 

The vast assertion, mdvra Judy, springs immediately out of the 
deprecation of any boasting in men: that boasting took the form of 
asserting allegiance to a particular teacher, claimed to be superior to 
others: ‘we are Paul’s men.’ ‘To prove the futility of such boasting, 
the apostle declares that so far from needing to range themselves 
under any man, they themselves are owners and masters of all things 
and men. He chooses the strongest possible expression for the 
independence and freedom of the Christian, in face of all persons and 
circumstances, to reduce ad absurdum their petty partisanships. But 
what justification is there for such a vast assertion? It goes in 
explicitness far beyond any assertion of the preceding context. It 
may have had some warrant in what the Corinthians had said or 
implied about themselves (cf. i. 4-8): it is possible that some such 
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expression or thought underlay their claim of wisdom for some of 
their number, and that they were directly influenced by the current 
idea of the Stoic wise man. This is made more probable by iy. 8. 
In 8S. Paul’s own thought and expressions, it must be connected with 
his other descriptions in the context of the Christian and the Church 
—as possessed of the Spirit (ii. 12), of the mind of Christ (ii. 16), as 
potentially 7édeco: (ii. 6), as examining all things (ii. 15), as the shrine 
in which Gop dwells (iii. 17). It sums these up and puts them in a 
strong dramatic light. But there is a deep contrast between these 
two conceptions. And in putting the claim, as he here does, at the 
very highest, he at the same time, with the strong emphasis of the 
repeated mdvra vuev, shows the only, and the adequate, ground on 
which the claim can be based—teis d¢ Xpicrov, Kpuords 6é Oeov. The 
thought recurs, with ample explanation, in Rom. viii. 31-39. And its 
parallel in Jewish thought is indicated in Rom. iy. 13. 

Weiss points out that this idea of supremacy over the world has 
its parallels both in Jewish and Gentile thought. (a) The everlasting 
kingdom or the share in the kingdom promised to the restored people 
of Gop, with its classical expression in the Book of Daniel (cf. Rom. 
l.c. and 4 Hsr. vi. 59), reappears here either as a present actual 
possession of Christians or as ideally theirs to be realised at the 
Second Coming. (b) The Stoic conception of the wise man, and 
his independence and mastery over all circumstances and goods of 
life, was a commonplace of contemporary and popular philosophy : 
indeed it cannot be said to be limited to the Stoic teaching: indepen- 
dence in the sense of complete self-sufficiency was the aim of all 
contemporary philosophy (airdpreia, drapatta). 

But these analogies, while indicating a common trend of men’s 
thoughts and aspirations, reveal at the same time such fundamental 
differences, that neither Jewish nor Gentile conception can properly 
be described as the root of the Christian conception. The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of Gop never really freed itself from the particu- 
larism and nationalism of their religion. The Stoic conception of 
the wise man was essentially individualistic and aristocratic; his 
position, too, was gained by his own self-control and growth in 
wisdom: and further, there is a vast practical difference between an 
idea which put wisdom at the centre and love on the circumference, 
and aimed at self-sufficiency (avrdpxeca), and an idea which found 
love in the nature of Gop Himself, which derived all moral power and 
spiritual enlightenment from Him in whom the love of Gop was 
incarnate, and aimed at complete self-surrender. The actual source 
of 8, Paul’s conception must be found here, as in other cases, in his 
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realisation of the Person of Christ, and the relation of all to Him and 
to each other in Him. No doubt he saw that he had what Jew and 
Greek alike wanted but had never really gained. 

22. mdvra tpav resumes the great statements of sovereignty and 
ownership, to introduce the qualification and ground. 

23. tpets 88 Xptorrod: this gives both the reason for, and the qualifi- 
cation of the preceding: it is only because you are Christ’s, it is only in 
Him, that you occupy this supreme position: as you own Him Lord, 
go and only so do you share His sovereignty: already implied in 
i. 13 £., 30, ii. 16: and applied again vi. 20. The relation implied is 
not that of disciples merely but of an exclusive possession: and 
not merely of subordination involving obedience but of belonging, 
involving community of interest and the duty of service. On the 
bearing of this phrase upon the problems of i. 12, see Introd., 
p. Xxvili. 

Xpioros St Ocod: for the climax ef. xi. 3. The dominant thought 
throughout is that of ownership: see preceding note: as their owner- 
ship of all things is based upon Christ’s ownership of them, so this 
last depends upon Christ’s belonging to Gop. ‘As all things are 
yours to use, so you are Christ’s to use, and Christ is Gop’s to use.’ 
The point then of this last clause is first, that it brings the whole 
series of ownership and service to the highest and central point in the 
universe, to Gop Himself; and, secondly, that it regards Christ 
in His relation to the Father, as minister of the Father’s will for all : 
cf. Rom. xv. 8; Gal. iv. 4; Mk x. 45 al. Ithas, therefore, its proper 
reference here to the position and work of the Incarnate Son: it ig 
not a general theological statement of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, though, of course, it must be taken into account when such a 
theological statement is to be made, 


“ 


CHAPTER IV 


1-5. In contrast with their use of their teachers, the true 
position of the teachers is stated: they are servants of Christ and 
stewards of Gop’s mysteries. The one requisite, in this case, is that 
they should be faithful in the execution of their trust: and that 
faithfulness is not a subject for human enquiry, even for their own, 
but for the Lord, to whom alone they are responsible: all judgment 
must be left to Him, who at His coming will bring to light all that is 
hidden, and give to each the praise which is his due. 

The point is that not only have they been acting on worldly lines, 
and forgetting their own supreme privileges, but they have been 
looking at their teachers from a wholly wrong point of view. The 
section also corrects a possible misconception which might arise from 
ili. 22: their teachers are indeed theirs, but are not responsible to 
them or liable to their inquisition. Its real point is rather the re- 
pudiation of responsibility to man, than the assertion of responsibility 
to Gop: this prevents it from being a mere enlargement on the 
ideas of iii. 5 ff. and shows us that criticism of S. Paul (and Apollos) 
was a strong characteristic of the parties. 

1. o¥tws pas k.7r.A. The new point is introduced with an 
asyndeton, cf. iii. 10, 16, 18. otrws points forward to ws. dv@pwaos 
=ris. Thayer ad voc. 2 cit Rom. iii. 28; infra vii. 1, xi. 28; 
Gal. ii. 16. pas is emphatic, we in our place as you in yours belong 
to Christ. 

vmnpétras Xp. Cf. Lk. i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16, Acts xiii. 5, a servant 
or subordinate assistant. The work is Christ’s. The thought of their 
belonging to Christ, and being bound to His service, is carried on 
from the preceding section. 

olkovopovs puotyplov Oeod, ‘stewards of secrets which are Gon’s 
secrets.’ por. defines the matter with which their stewardship deals: 
®co0 marks the person to whom that matter belongs and to whom 
therefore the ofx. is responsible. For this use of olxovojos, cf. Tit. i. 
7; 1 Pet. iv. 10, where moxidns yapiros very aptly illustrates 
puotnpiwy here. The steward was first and foremost in a position of 
trust, to use another’s belongings for purposes set out in his com- 
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mission, cf. Lk. xii. 42f. pvornplov, the ‘secrets’ are the Gospel in 
whole and in detail, cf. Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 9, iii. 3,4; 1 Tim. iii. 
16 (following upon the sketch of the character required in ‘bishops ’ 
and deacons). 

2. 63¢ = ‘in these circumstances,’ ‘this being the case,’ only here 
and perhaps Rev. xiv. 12(al.). Aowrév ‘for the rest,’ when all is said 
and done; ef. vii. 29, and so usually in 8. Paul. 

tyretrat, the one abiding requisite or question in the case of those 
who are stewards. 

Wwa...dp.=infin. Cf, xiv. 12, Gal. i. 10, ii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 8; Acts 
(freq.), Evy. Blass, p. 225. morés, faithful to trust. 

3. épol 82, he leaves the vaguer plural and asserts his own personal 
position, with a note of challenge. 

els @&dxuorov, ‘for me it amounts to very little to be examined 
etc.’ édaxiorov, elative, M. p. 78, 236; for els, see M. p. 71#. We 
can say either it is or it amounts to a very small matter. tva... 
dvakpvd6 = infin., see M. p. 210, Blass, p. 228, and v. 2n. 

dvaxpi0s, see ii. 14. n. It is criticism and examination of his 
teaching and conduct with a view to passing judgment that 8. Paul is 
thinking of (cf. ix. 3): any such on the part of men he holds light ; 
he is not responsible to them nor have they the means of forming a 
weighty opinion, which could be the basis of a judgment. Nor does 
he examine himself with any such view, however much he may do so 
for purposes of self-discipline and progress. It is important to 
remember that dvaxpiyw definitely includes the idea of judgment as 
the object of the examination though it describes only the examina- 
tion as preparatory to that. That the Corinthians were inclined to 
examine into 8. Paul’s conduct is perhaps hinted also in ix. 3, 

4 vd dvOpwrlyys apyépas, or by any human assize: an apparently 
unique phrase, framed by S. Paul here on the analogy of 7. xuplov 
which is described in v. 5. The use of 7 nuépa without genitive ili. 13 
for the day of judgment would help to this use. Weiss eft iii. 13; 
Acts xvii. 81, xxviii. 28, and suggests that it may have been a 
technical term of daily life. But? 

GAN oS éEpavroy dvaxplya. ‘Why! I do not even attempt to 
examine myself,’ i.e. with a view to such a final judgment. He 
pushes his argument to an extreme: as servant and steward he is 
responsible not to them, not eyen to himself, but to his Lord: and 
his Lord alone knows enough to examine him. The present is 
‘conative.’ j 

4. ovdty ydp éuavT@ ovvorda, sc. kaxov mpdéas, cf. Job xxvii. 6, ‘1 
know no harm cf myself,’ Field ad loc, Only here in N.T., but the 
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idiom underlies a frequent use of cuveldyois: seeon Rom. ii. 15. The 
reference of course is to his execution of his stewardship. That has 
been whole-hearted. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 12. 

€év tovTw, ‘in or by this fact.’ SeBicalopar, ‘I am not acquitted, 
declared innocent’ in the strictly forensic sense. I still have to await 
the examination of the Lord to whom I am responsible. It is a 
mistake to see here a reference to ‘justification by faith.’ The 
reference is wholly to the competence of judgment: whatever self- 
examination may do for repentance, confession and renewed effort, no 
final judgment on actions or character can be within the competence 
of men or of the man himself. That is possible only to the Lord who 
alone knows the man and his work. 

6 8 dvakpivey pe Képids éotiyv. It is remarkable that 8. Paul 
never uses the anarthrous xvpios, except in quotations from or 
allusions to O.T, where he is definitely adopting LXX language, or 
after prepositions and in the genitive after anarthrous substantives: 
unless here and Rom. xiv. 6. If «vpos in thesé two passages simply = 
Christ, it is difficult to see why the article is left out. It is perhaps 
better to recognise the absence of the article as emphasising the right 
of the Person indicated to examine and to judge—‘ He that examines 
me is Lord’ and therefore with full powers. See also n. on Rom. l.c. 
This use would be quite consistent with the fact that although 6 képcos 
and xvpios (with the limitations mentioned) are frequently used for 
Christ, it is always with a full consciousness of what is implied by the 
name, and not as a mere proper name or synonym. Cf. Kennedy, 
qu. by Milligan, Thess. p. 138, n., ‘The term ‘‘Lord’’ has become one 
of the most lifeless words in the Christian vocabulary. ‘To enter into 
its meaning and give it practical effect would be to recreate, in great 
measure, the atmosphere of the apostolic age.’ So here the word 
inyolves the right to claim service and to judge. 

5. ore, ‘ consequently,’ cf. ii. 21. 

p7---Kplvere, ‘give up your habit of judging’: their partisanship 
involved judgments on teachers, and probably on 8. Paul himself. 

Kplvere, the outcome of dvaxpivew : their examination and criticism 
had led to judgments, which were in any case premature. 

€ws dv €hOy 6 x. marks the reason of mpd xacpov, not till then can 
any judgment be passed. 

és kal datloe «.t.A. He will bring the true means of judgment, 
the reyealing of secret wrong and of the intentions of men. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 16. rd kpvrrd tod oxdtovs = the evil motives and deeds 
which are concealed in the present darkness, cf. Joh, iii. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. v. 11. The gen. limits the reference as in 
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2 Cor. iv. 2, which is wider in xiv. 25, Rom. l.c.; 1 Pet. ili. 4. The 
good secrets that will be revealed as material for judgment are 
included in the second clause, tas BovAds Trav kapSidv, both good and 
bad: BovAy only here in 8, Paul of human purposes, 

kal tére 6 ératvos, and then the due praise, not that which you 
blindly lavish or refuse, will come to each teacher from Gop, not 
from men. The judgment of Christ is the judgment of Gop. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 29; 1 Pet, ii. 14. 

6-14. These arguments, brethren, I have applied to myself and 
Apollos, not because we need the reminder they give, but for your 
sakes, to teach you by our example the lesson ‘ not to go beyond the 
terms of your commission’: this will preyent anyone of you giving 
himself airs as the champion of his own fayoured teacher against his 
neighbour. What ground is there for your airs? For who makes 
you a better man than your neighbour? Any wisdom or power you 
possess has come to you as a gift: and if you have made that 
gift really your own, still you have no ground for boasting as if 
it were not a gift. Have you already reached the pitch of satisfac- 
tion? Is your wealth already all amassed? Have you come into 
your kingdom and are we left outside? Indeed I would that you 
had come into your kingdom, that we might be kings with you. Far 
are we from that—for to my thinking Gop appointed us His apostles 
to be the very least of men, like criminals doomed to death; for we 
were made a spectacle in an arena exposed to gaze for the world and 
angels and men. How is our state contrasted with yours—we fools 
for Christ’s sake, you prudent in Christ; we weak, you strong: you 
glorious, we dishonoured. Up to this very moment we experience 
every degree of want and buffeting and vagabondage, and toil in 
earning our living: met with unfailing abuse, we do but bless; with 
persecution, we can but endure; with slander, we return entreaties; we 
were made like offscourings of the world, dvegs of mankind, to this 
very moment. 

The passage begins with stating the billet, so to speak, of his 
argument, if is not to convince himself or Apollos of the nature of 
their mission, but to show how far astray the Corinthians have gone 
in their treatment of their teachers, It then quickly passes to the at 
once root and consequence of this error in the self-satisfaction, 
boastfulness and arrogance of certain persons; and so rises to the 
indignant and impassioned contrast between these comfortable and 
self-satisfied persons and the pains and miseries which the apostles 
themselves suffer in the service of the one Lord. It is clear that the 
partisanship was not only a disease itself but a symptom of even 
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graver mischiefs, threatening to undermine the whole true conception 
of the Christian position. We are to some degree prepared by this 
passage for the tone of ¢. y. 

Weiss, p. 100, takes this as a direct attack on the community as a 
whole and describes it as unparalleled for satire and bitter irony in the 
letters. He suggests that those who were true to S. Paul were a 
dwindling minority, those who were actively hostile, only a few 
teachers, while the great majority simply looked down on Paul from 
a lofty self-assumption. He considers the whole tone go different 
from the context that it must be explained either by his having talked 
himself angry or by its having been written on a later day when 
fresh news had come. But see below on v. 8 and Introduction, p. xxvi. 

6. pererxnpdtioa: peracx.=to change the figure or appearance, 
Phi. iii. 21: mid. to disguise oneself, as 2 Cor. xi. 13-15,° So Symm. 
1 Kings xxviii. 8 wereoxnudricev (-caro) éavrév. So here, ‘by making 
these arguments turn upon myself and Apollos, I gave them a turn or 
drift different from their true application: they really bear upon other 
people: but in applying them to myself and Apollos I wished to 
illustrate the principles involved and to teach the lesson which we do 
not need but you do.’ The point seems to be that his argument might 
be taken as involving a criticism on Apollos and himself, and an in- 
struction to them in the true nature of their office, esp. iii. 6-15. He 
here deprecates such an interpretation: the evils that he is combating 
have not arisen from any misconception of the true position on the 
part of himself or Apollos, but from misconceptions formed by others. 

Who were these others? (1) An interpretation, of ancient and 
long standing (see Field, ad loc.), holds that they were the real leaderg 
of the parties at Corinth, whom 8. Paul has abstained from naming; 
and for whose names, in a vein of high irony, he has substituted the 
four mentioned in i. 12. This is an attractive supposition: but it is 
not probable that local teachers would have assumed the position 
indicated: if they had, it would seem likely that the tone taken 
against them would have been more direct and severe (cf. Galatians). 
They could hardly have done so without direct antagonism to S. Paul: 
and here at any rate the evidence scarcely supports that. (2) Con- 
sequently the more usual interpretation now is, that the reference 
is not to those whose names were given to the parties, but to those 
who were responsible for the formation of the parties, the wire-pullers 
at Corinth, who used these great names for their own purposes: in 
doing so they were guilty of breaking up the unity of the Church, 
and of totally misconceiving the true relation of the teacher to the 
taught. That they were acting in good faith, however mixed were 
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their motives, S. Paul here assumes. But he presses with great 
vehemence in this section the inconsistency of their disposition and 
action with the true Christian state. 

On the whole this interpretation seems the more probable. But it 
must be borne in mind that we know only by hazardous deductions 
what was perfectly obvious to both the writer and the readers of the 
Epistle. In this case tatta will refer to the whole of the preceding 
argument. See Introd. p. xxvf. ; 

80 tpds, for your sakes: although no doubt there were definite 
persons to blame, yet the Corinthians as a whole had lent themselves 
to this partisan tendency, were all inyolved in the trouble, and had 
all to learn the lesson. 

tva padre amplifies 5” duds. év rpiv, in our case, by our 
instance. 

+o My k.7.A.: 76 marks the following clause as a precept, rule, or 
proverb: here a rule which is to guide Christian practice, especially 
in the matter of progress in Christian knowledge, and the relations 
of teachers and taught. 

My tmtp d yéypamrat, (1) generally taken as referring to the O.T. 
scriptures, in accordance with the regular use of the word yéyparra 
by S. Paul, ete., cf. i. 19, 31, ii. 9, ili. 19, etc., then=not to go be- 
yond the lines laid down in Scripture. The difficulty of this inter- 
pretation lies in (a) the vagueness of the reference and the absence 
of all indication as to what Scripture teaching is meant, (b) the lack 
of any appeal to Scripture in the preceding discussion of the position 
and duties of teachers: consequently it is difficult to see how, as 
referred to, Paul and Apollos have been examples of this lesson. 
To meet these difficulties Heinr. suggests that 8. Paul’s critics at 
Corinth had accused his teaching of being unscriptural, and that 
he is here quoting a catchword of theirs and meeting them with 
their own weapon. ‘This is possible but without support from the 
context: nothing has been done to emphasise the scriptural character 
of S. Paul’s teaching (as is done for instance in Rom.). If this 
interpretation is adopted we must confess with Lietzmann that we 
do not know enough of the circumstances to make it intelligible. 
(2) But it is possible that yéypamrrac here is used in a technical 
sense, but not the usual technical sense. yp&pew was in current 
use for framing a law, an agreement, a contract and so on. xaé 
a yéyparrat, Kal’ ws yéyparrae are Common forms for referring to an 
agreement and its terms: ovyypa¢i=a contract: see Deissmann 
B.S. 1. p. 108 f.; Dittenberger, 353, ll. 16, 74 al.; Oxyrh. Papyri, 
11. 246), kal? d yéypamrac=in accordance with the terms of the agree. 
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ment, This would give excellent sense here—‘ not to go beyond the 
terms,’ i.e. of the commission as teacher: this is just the point which 
has been under discussion, iii, i-iv. 5: and it is the point, too, of the 
next few clauses. It cannot be said to be impossible that S. Paul 
should have used the words in this sense. See M.M. on ypddw. 

tva, pa cls dmép,...cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7: in order that none of you, in 
championing his teacher, give himself airs as against his neighbour; 
or in championing the one teacher against the other. The point 
being the wrong rivalries, self-laudations, etc. which partisanships 
have aroused in the Corinthians, the former seems the best; and 
more consistent with the immediate context. For 6 érepos=one’s 
neighbour, cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 29, xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 1, xiii. 8; Gal. vi. 4; 
Phi. ii. 4 (only 8S. Paul in N.T., rdv érepov v.l. for rov rAqoior, Jas. 
iv. 12: no clear case in LXX nor apparently elsewhere). 

pvovoicbe, Blass, p. 48, takes this as subjunctive. So Hort, App. 
p. 167: M. p. 54, W.M. p, 362, as fAodre, Gal. iv. 17: other instances 
due to corruption of text, Gal. vi. 12; Tit, ii, 4 (W.H. subj. in both 
cases). For dvovoicba as characteristic of the Corinthian attitude, 
ef. 18, 19, v. 2, vi. 1, xiii. 4: the word occurs only in this Ep. and 
Col. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 20 (subst.). 

7. tls yap oe Siaxpiver; dramatic address to an imagined person 
who is puffed up: ef. xiv. 17, xv. 36; Rom. ii. 3, 17, ix. 20, xi. 17f., 
xiv. 4 ff. al.: the order throws emphasis on oe. All this superiority, 
claimed by individuals for themselves, is self-assumed: and assumed 
without any personal merit, because in any case whatever they are or 
have is derived through some teacher, it may be, but anyhow 
from Gob. 

Svaxplver = distinguishes, as superior: cf. xi, 29; Acts xi. 12, xy. 9. 
Lit. simply distinguishes you from others: but it easily gets the 
implication which it has here; cf. duagépew, (1) to differ, (2) to be 
superior to. 

wl 8é éxers k.7.A. ‘What have you got which you did not receive 
from another: but if you merely received, why boast, as if it was 
your own doing?’ . 

8. Sn KeKoperpévor éoré; ‘have you already had enough and 
more than enough? Is your pile of wealth complete? Are you 
come into your kingdom?’ ef. Rey. iii. 17. In plain prose, all that 
you have got has come to you from others: and you are yet far from 
having got all you need; you can’t pretend that it is otherwise. 
(Osin Head airy aE 

Tt is very difficult to accept the usual interpretation which regards 
these plural verbs as addressed to the Corinthians as a whole. The 
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irony of the whole passage is extreme and the rebuke implied is 
bitter. There is nothing parallel in this Epistle, when S. Paul is 
addressing the Corinthians as a whole. This makes it probable that 
he is really thinking of and addressing the local leaders. The transi- 
tion has already been prepared for in v. 60; it was the leaders who 
were inflated with a sense of their own importance, cf. the rwes of 
v.18. Then in v. 7 he picks out one for direct question; cf. the aAdos 
of iii. 10, the ev ms of iii. 17, 18. And now he addresses all these 
fomenters of strife, proud of their own powers and proficiency, and 
secure in their self-complacency. We notice how in all these passages, 
where there is an anonymous reference, there is at once an increase 
of sternness, and an outbreak of bitterness. There was evidently 
present already in Corinth among certain important persons a strong 
antagonism to 8. Paul himself. The tone in which 8. Paul deals 
with them here and in iii. 17, iv. 19 resembles closely that which he 
adopts in 2 Cor. x.—xiii., see Introd. p. xxvf. 

kekopeorpeévor, chiefly Poet. Ion. and late Prose (cf. Nageli, p. 22): 
rare anyhow: for éumimAnu (LXX), Ps. xxi. 27 Sm.; Ps. cii. 5 (dAXos) : 
not in a bad sense. 

émdouTygate, éBacrtedoate, both ingressive aors.: ‘Have you 
already come into your wealth.,.your kingdom?’ for Bao. of Chris- 
tians, cf. Rom. v. 17; Rev. v. 10 (on earth), xx. 4, 6, xxii. 5; cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 9;_ Rev. i. 6, 9. 

Xopls jpov, ci. Heb. xi. 40; Joh. i. 3, xv. 5:=‘apart from us’: 
the following clause shows this to be the meaning rather than 
‘without our aid.’ They, in their self-confidence, were claiming 
a perfection which 8. Paul and his like had never claimed: if the 
claim is true, then S. Paul and others are far behind them. 

cuvBacikevowpev, ‘that we might gain one kingdom with you’: 
still the ingressive force: for the word ef. 2 Tim. ii. 12 where the 
condition of so gaining is given, as in Rey. i. 9. These brief, pointed 
questions involve a very strong rebuke, but not stronger than can be 
explained by the state of things implied in the preceding chapters. 

9-18. Cf. xv. 30f., 2 Cor. iv. 7f., vi. 3 f., xi. 23 f.: only in the last 
passage by way of contrast, as here. This appeal to the outward 
show and present experiences of the apostles’ lives brings out with 
tremendous force the pettiness and folly of the self-satisfaction and 
rivalries of the leaders at Corinth. These passages seem to show that 
the time at Ephesus had been a very stormy one: the one instance 
given in the Acts must have been typical, not solitary, cf. xvi. 9. 


9. 80xa yap, only here, without dr or infin,: cf. Heb. x. 29 (2nd 
pers.) =‘ to my thinking.’ 
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dréSekev, not=exhibited (érédezev) but ‘made to be last among 
men’: cf. Polyb. 6. 58. 11, ras éArldas drédetev xevds, ivritam reddi- 
derunt spem, Schw.: closely parallel to the use ‘appoint,’ 7b. 6. 19. 1, 
drodekvivar ros brdrovs, cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 (Milligan’s note), 

Os érbavarlous, ‘as men doomed to death,’ a very rare word. 
Wetst. qu. Eustath. ad IU.; al. Dion. H.: possibly of the criminals 
put to fight with beasts in the arena, cf. xv. 32; so Tertullian, ‘ veluti 
bestiarios’: but Heinr. takes it more widely with Theophyl. Chrysost. 
ws karadlkous. éarpov favours the former. 

6r7u explains S0xa. Oéarpov éy., cf. Heb. x. 33, ‘a spectacle.’ The 
metaphor is from the exhibitions given by great officials, ef. Bengel, 
‘Deus agonotheta, ludos edit.” t@ kéop incl. dyyédus k. av Opwrots, 
‘the wise man at war with fortune a spectacle for Gop and man’ was 
a favourite Stoic picture, Sen. de prov. 29 al. Lietzm.: cf, 2 Cor. ii. 14 
(with Field’s note) and iv. 11. See below, p. 85. 

10. The contrast in detail. pets popot...recalls the thought of 
i. 26f. 8d Xpierdyv, ‘for Christ’s sake.’ 

11. dxpu rHs dpti dpas, ‘up to this very moment’: whether this 
is to be taken strictly or not, it shows that the time at Ephesus was 
one not only of hard work and progress in the Gospel, but of con- 
tinuous suffering from poverty and persecution. Cf. xv. 32. The 
phrase also marks that this condition of things was a continuation 
of what the Corinthians had themselves witnessed at Corinth. 

yupvitevouev, thus poverty included even want of necessary clothing: 
y- first appears here: in the same sense in Dio Chrys.: =light-armed 
Plut. Dio Cass., Nageli, p. 44, formed as from yuurirns W.M. p. 114. 

Kohadildpeba, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20; Mk xiv. 65 (|| Mt.): it is possible 
that S. Paul here as S. Peter J.c. has consciously in mind a parallel 
between the sufferings of Jesus and the sufferings of His apostles, 
ef. 2 Cor. iv. 10. The word is found only in N.T. and eccl. writers: 
but probably a common word of the time: «éAagos occurs in Epicharmus 
(Com.) and in Terence. 

aoratotpey, ‘we are vagabonds’; cf. Field, ad loc. qu. Aq. Isa. 
lviii. 7, dorarodvras with the hungry and naked. Niigeli qu. Galen 
with ddédvres, 6f0adpol; loose, shaky ; again a word of common speech. 

12. kal komiopev, ‘and are hard pressed to earn our living’: the 
hardship was not only that while preaching the Gospel they had to 
earn their living by labour, but that great labour was required. 

épyafspevor, cf. ix. 6; 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8, Acts xviii. 3 of 
8, Paul’s own labours: and gen, 1 Th. iy. 11, 2 Th. iii. 12, Rey. xviii. 
17=to work for a living. It was one of the points in his conduct 
which was most misunderstood; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7, xii. 11f., Acts xx. 33f, 
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hovSopotpevor K.7-A., not only is their state one of poverty and 
contempt: but to the ill-usage which this invites they offer no 
resistance. The primary object of the description is to heighten 
the sense of their abject condition: but beneath the surface, and not 
far, is the appeal to the example and teaching of Jesus (Lk. vi. 28 
and the whole story of the Passion, cf. Rom. Kile 245 1 Pet. 212.19); 
even the proud claim that this is the true life recognised by the truly 
wise. This underlying thought comes to the surface in 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

13. rapakadodpev, ‘we entreat,’ we return gentle words; cf. Acts 
xvi. 39. 

Os Tepikadppata : Epictet. iii. 22, 78, of Priam’s sons, seems to 
be the only other instance of this word=worthless men. In LXX, 
Proy. xxi. 18, it seems to be used as xd0apua for a scapegoat; but not 
elsewhere: = offscourings, refuse, the result of thorough cleaning; 
Lietzm., add. note, qu. Usener as showing that the word was applied 
to the abjects, who were persuaded by being given a ‘very good time’ 
to offer themselves for the annual human sacrifice practised in many 
Ionian cities. But probably this special suggestion of the word had 
now merged in the meaning, ‘ the lowest of mankind, the offscouring, 
scum.’ . 

amrepipnpa, lit, something rubbed off in the process of cleaning : 
hence, like wrepixd@apua, it came to be used for members of a com- 
munity ‘whose blood was shed to expiate the sins of the nation and 
to avert the wrath of the gods’; ef. Photius, Lex. s.v. otrws éméNeyor 
TQ Kar’ émavrdy éuBadomery TH Oardooy veavia emi dmad\ayyn Taev 
auvexdvrwy Kak@v Meplynua judy yevod, roc cwrgpla Kal amoNUTpwats, 
kal otrws evéBadov TH Oaddooy woavel r@ Moced&vi Ovolay aarorlyywres : 
called at Athens @apuaxol, Arist. Ran. 731; Lift ap. Ign. Eph. viii. 4; see 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Sym.); Tobit v. 20 (LXX) apyvpiov...meplynua rod 
madlov huav yévoro. The most worthless and abject persons were 
chosen for this use, and the context shows that that character is in 
mind here, rather than the thought of sacrifice, 

Tov Koopov...;avrwv, these genitives prob. mark simply the grade 
then occupied by the apostles among men, ‘the world,’ ‘all’: and do 
not suggest (as udev, Igna. U.c.) that their state and sufferings were 
a propitiatory sacrifice for all. Weiss takes the gen. as=in the 
judgment of’: but the other rendering is simpler. 

€ws dptr, ‘up to the moment of my writing,’ repeats with tre- 
mendous emphasis the dype ris dpre wpas of v. 11. 

14-21. He does not say these things to rebuke the Corinthians, 
but as a fatherly warning: however many guardians and tutors they 
may have, he is their true father in Christ, whose disposition and 
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ways they should imitate. To help them to do so he is sending 
Timothy, who will remind them of his ways and constant teaching, 
But he has heard that certain persons are counting on his not coming 
and taking a high line: he hopes to come soon, by the Lord’s will, 
and will test the real power of these men. He-hopes that the 
Corinthians themselves may so order matters that he will come not 
to chastise, but to show love and gentleness. 

The last three verses give another clear hint of personal opposition 
to S. Paul, It is clear that amid the promoters of faction there were 
some who had set themselves to detract from S. Paul’s authority and 
to depreciate his conduct and message. So far, too, there is no 
ground for identifying them with any particular party of those 
named: the leaders of more than one party were implicated. See 
Introd, p. xxxiii. 

14. ovd« évtpérov «.t.d., the vehemence of the preceding passage 
leads him to this qualification. 

évtpérery, to rebuke, put to shame, cf. 2 Th. iii. 14; Tit. ii. 8; 
évtpomn, Vi. 5, xv. 34, a late use (LXX and Papp.), to be distinguished 
from évrpérecOar mid. ‘to reverence’: see Milligan on 2 Thess. L.c. 
vovderoy; cf. Acts xx. 31; 2 Thess. iii. 15 (Pauline only). 

15. ma8ayayots, see Lit on Gal. iii. 24. The a. was a house- 
hold servant, generally a slave, who under the instructions of the 
father attended to the moral supervision of the child, took him to 
school, and saw generally to his decent behaviour. He was not his 
teacher (d:ddcxanos); and, though exercising considerable authority, 
was in a definitely subordinate position, see Plato, Lysis 208. The 
term is applied here to the same persons of local eminence who are 
hinted at in vv. 6-8 (v.n.), guides and guardians of the society, self- 
appointed or otherwise, some of whom had so far misused their position 
as to promote these parties. Both in their boasted relation to the 
named heads, and in their true relation to S. Paul, their subordinate 
position is well marked by this title, cf. iii. 10. 

év Xpior@ simply =as Christians, in your Christian state, Sud tod 
evayyeAlov=by my (original) preaching of the Gospel. 

od ToAdods tratépas: marip was used both by the Jews and in Greek 
religion to signify the relation of the teacher to the disciple (cf. 
Wetst., Reitz. p. 27), and passed into common use in Christian 
practice, but by S. Paul specially used of his relations to his converts: 
ef. 1 Th. ii. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 14; Gal. iv. 19; of Timothy 1 Tim. ia2; 
18, 2 Tim. i. 4, ii. 1; ef. Phm. 10; 3 Joh. 4. 

év XpiorS *Inood as dv Xp. above=as Christians, in your relation 
to Christ. 

H2 
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16. pupytal, as children of a parent, cf. Hph: vz 1; ‘eiachix1: 1; 
Gal. iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 9. 

17. 81d rodro, because this is our relation, I sent Timothy who is 
in the same intimate relation to me, who will remind you how you 
may so imitate me. 

érepa, cf. xvi. 10: he has already started on his journey. This 
letter sent after his departure by a more direct route will reach 
Corinth before him. T. probably went by Macedonia and might 
be delayed by business on the way. The bearers of this letter would 
travel straight through: but probably not by the direct sea route, if 
it was despatched in the winter. 

Tas 68ovs pov tas év Xp. I.=my way of carrying out the Christian 
life; cf. Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); James i. 8, v. 20: a common metaphor for 
the practice of accepted principles, frequ. in O.T., ef. mepurareiv 
1 Thess. iv. 4, ete. The phrase sums up the description just given 
in vv. 9 ff. but on the active side and as inclusive of all 8. Paul’s 
way of life. 

Ka0ds,,.8u8dcKke, in giving you the reminder, he will be conveying 
the same teaching as I give everywhere. 

TavTaxou ev maoy éekkAnola, this appeal to the general practice of 
the Church is specially characteristic of 1 Cor., cf. vii. 17, xi. 16, 
xiv. 33, 36. 

18. ws py épx.... ‘as though I were not coming to you’: this is 
the supposition which ries haye made and spread, perhaps with the 
hint that 8. Paul was conscious of inferior authority and feared to 
confront the situation at Corinth in person. 

evo wOnody tives, see note on v. 8. 

19. taxéws, soon, without avoidable delay, cf. Phl. ii. 19, 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 9. 6 KUptos, the Lord Christ, on whose work he is 
engaged. 

yvooopar, ‘I will discover not the talk only...but the power.’ yv. 
is here used for the future of yvévat=to ascertain, realise, M. p. 113, 
ef. émvyrwoomat, xiii. 12. 

Adyov—Bvvapwy, cf. 1 Thess. i. 5; cf. contrast w. gpyov, Acts vii. 22; 
Rom. xy. 18; 2 Cor.x. 11; Col. iii. 17; 2 Thess. ii. 17. 

20. 7 Bactrela tod Oeod, cf. the close parallel Rom. xiv. 17; also 
Col. i, 18, iv. 11: here of the present effect of the sovereignty of Gop 
in the life of the Christian community and individuals. 

21. év pdBdSw, armed with a rod, for chastisement and correction: 
Lk. xxii. 49; cf. M. p. 12; Kuhring, p. 43f.; K. qu. Tebt. Pap. 41, 5, 
adv dddots Aelooe Ev waxalpars maparyryvouévwv, ib. 48, 19, éredOdy avy 
dAXows...€v SmrAous: and points out that it is parallel to the use of é& 
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of dress (not really instrumental). He would prefer to show fatherly 
affection and gentleness rather than fatherly discipline. Here again 
we have a hint that the situation was, or might easily become, more 
strained than the general tone of the preceding chapters would 
suggest. He adopts this general tone of treatment, to avoid all 
provocation: but he gives here and there a hint that he has rescrveg 
of authority, to use if necessity should arise, 

mvevpatl te mpattnros, ‘and a spirit of gentleness’: mv. here 
simply=the disposition of S. Paul’s mind towards them, ‘a gentle 
spirit’; ef. Gal. vi. 1 and perhaps in the same sense 2 Cor. xii. 18, 
Phi. i. 27, Rom, xi. 8, qu. Isa. xxix. 10: see Davidson, 0.7. Theol. 
Dalass 


SuppLemMENTARY Novrs 


9. Q€atpov k.7.A. For Stoic ||’ Bonhdéffer adds Epictet. ii. 19, 25; 
ili, 22, 59: but he makes the very important remark that the Stoic 
writers use the simile as imjlying the highest honour, while S, Paul 
uses it to mark the utmost humiliation, 


CHAPTER V 


(b) v.1—vi. 20. Discipline in the Church. 


1-13. A grave offence against morality is reported, and no steps 
have been taken. The case should have been dealt with by the 
Church, through formal excommunication. (6) The indifference 
of the community shows a grave defect of moral tone which is in- 
consistent with the purity of the new life in Christ. (9) As was 
indicated in a former letter open sin in one of the brethren must 
be dealt with by exclusion, either temporary or final. Discipline is 
a primary duty of the Chureb. 

1, édws «tA. Lhe abruptness of the transition is rather formal 
than real. In the last few verses, it has become clear that there is 
a self- satisfaction at Corinth quite inconsistent with their actual 
condition: the last verse has shown that there is need of sharp 
discipline, and $8. Paul contemplates the possibility that he may 
have to exercise this himself. Now he turns to a matter, which 
was the special cause of this apprehension, and urges upon them 
the duty of exercising discipline over their own members. 

dds, ‘It is actually reported,’ R.V. ‘A report is general,’ Ruth. 
A possible meaning which suits this place and vi. 7 excellently is 
given by L. and 8. (q.v.)=in a word, denique—i.e. to put all in one 
word. This gives the connexion with the preceding and introduces the 
single case by which their whole position can be tried. ‘In one word 
it is reported that there is fornication among you,’ etc. The same 
meaning suits xv. 29. In Mt. v. 34 with negative =omnino, not at all. 

dxoverat, cf. Mt. xxviii. 14; Lk. xii. 3; Acts xi. 22, ‘is reported, 
noised abroad,’ 

év tpiv cannot be taken strictly with dxoverac: the report was not 
limited to Corinth, it has at least reached Ephesus. The sentence is 
a compendium for dk. drt éorw év v. © 

mopvela K.T.A., the case was that a man was living with his step- 
mother, presumably after the death of his father, whether in marriage 
or concubinage is not clear. In any case such a connexion was 
forbidden both by Roman and Jewish law as incestuous, cf, Lev, 
Xviii. 8. 
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2. Kal dpets mepvorwpévor éoré, ‘and are you, who allow this, in 
a state of high self-satisfaction?’ There is no distinction made 
among the members of the Church, it is a corporate responsibility 
which has been ignored. 

Kal ovxt paddov érevOqorare: revOeiv is specially used of mourning 
for the dead : so here Ruth. : ‘did not mourn for the loss of a brother’; 
ef. Mt. v. 4, ix. 15 and also 2 Cor. xii. 21. The aor. indicates 
S. Paul’s feeling of what ought to have happened at once on the 
discovery of the act. 

Yva «.7.A., the result of such a view of the offence would haye been 
the immediate removal of the offender from their society: wa is 
ecbatic, expresses result rather than purpose. See M. pp. 206f. 
There is no need to supply any verb such as BovAouar, rpocevxduevor 
(Ruth.). The point is that this would have been the natural result 
of such an attitude. At the same time, it is possible that we have 
here an instance of iva w. subj. equalling the imperative: ‘let him at 
once be removed....’ This would give a very forcible turn to the 
sentence: and fully justify the following ydép. For this use of 
wa see M. p. 178f. and cf. vii. 29 and xvi. 16; Mk y. 923, al. 
ap. M. 

tva ap0q, ‘so that he might have been removed’; cf. iva xpiddow, 
1 Pet. iv. 6. 

éx pécov ipav, ‘out of your society or company,’ cf. 2 Cor. vi. 17; 
Mb. xiii. 49. 

6 76 py. tT. rpdgas; S. Paul avoids naming the man throughout. 

3. éyo peév ydp, in emphatic contrast to bets, v. 2: the pév 
emphasises the contrast=for my part, whatever may have been 
your feelings: ydp explains Wva apAp. 

anov TO ©. Tapdy St TH Tvevpart, cf. Col. ii. 5: he represents his 
view of what ought to have been done, in the strongest possible way, 
by a dramatic description of an imagined judgment in which he takes 
his part with them. He thinks of them as gathered for judgment, 
himself in spirit among them delivering immediate sentence, confident 
in the authority of the Lord so to act, and conscious of the present 
power of the Lord to give effect to action. But it is all imaginary: 
the court has not met: they have neglected their duty: their boast 
of Christian proficiency is a poor boast. There is no thought of 
telepathic action (Bousset): he is thinking of the mutual confidence 
of men who know each other’s minds. tapdy 8 rH tvedparte here 
in quite simple, popular sense, ‘ present in the spirit,’ cf. iv. 21. 

75n, at once, on hearing of the matter: Kékpuka, ‘have judged’: 
he conceives himself as giving voice to the decision of the court, 
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toy oltws TovTo KaTepyacdpevov, cf. Rom. i. 27, ii. 9, vii. 8f., 
‘him who with this aggravation perpetrated this act.’ 

év TO évépate tT. x. 7I., cf. Acts iii. 6, iv. 7, 10, xvi. 18; 2 Thess. 
iii. 6=‘on the authority of, as representing,’ defines the right of the 
apostle to pass such a judgment; further defined by the concurrence 
of the Church. The clause is to be taken with the preceding words. 

4. cvvaxévrev «.t.d., the full court is imagined as established, 
8. Paul himself being present in spirit. 

ovv TH Suvdper rT. «. a. “I., it is hardly possible to separate these 
words from cuwayéévtwy; the repetition of the preposition makes a 
close connexion: not only is the Church gathered together, and Paul 
present in spirit, but there is present too the spiritual power of the 
Lord Jesus; cf. Lk. v.17; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

5. wapadotvar tr. t. tO Laravg: the infin. is epexegetic: it 
expresses the effect of the judgment of the assembled Church 
delivered by the voice of Paul=‘to hand over to, abandon to the 
power of’; cf. Lk, xii. 58, xxiii. 25. For a similar judgment on the 
large scale of Providence cf. Rom. i. 24-28; Acts vii. 42; 2 Pet. ii. 4: 
and for a parallel case cf. 1 Tim. i. 20 where the occasion is also 
moral delinquency leading to failure of faith though there is no mention 
of the concurrence of the Church (not, therefore, necessarily excluded). 
Tov rovodrov =the man who has shown himself to be of this character. 
Or it may simply be a form of anonymous reference, as in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
7; xii. 2. t@ Zaravq, the evil spirit ever on the watch to tempt the 
children of Gop (Mk i. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5), to get them into his power 
(2 Cor, ii. 11; Lk. xxii. 31; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 6,7; 2 Tim. ii. 26 dia Boros, 
1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xx. 2, 10), to hinder their action (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
and to disturb the peace of the Church (Rom. xvi. 20): he is the 
natural ruler where Gon’s authority is disowned (Acts xxvi.18; cf. Col. 
i. 13; 1 Tim. v: 15): he thus causes sin, disease, directly (Lk, xiii. 
16; Acts x. 38 and perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7) and through his instruments, 
the demons, and has death for his weapon (Heb. ii. 14 6idBoNos). 
Here the conception is that the removal of the man from the company 
of those who are under the protection of the Lord is to abandon him 
to Satan, to do what he will with him, with a final reservation. 

els AcOpov tris capKds, ‘for destruction of his flesh.’ This unique 
phrase is in itself susceptible of two interpretations, (a) =destruction 
of his fleshly nature, in the ethical sense, of the sinful tendencies 
and desires of which the flesh is instrument, (b) =destruction of the 
physical element of his nature, by disease and death. The first 
interpretation, if applied here, implies the conception that the 
domination of temptation or sin involves the destruction of these 
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very tendencies and elements; but this cannot be justified either by 
Scripture or by experience. Sin has a cumulative, not a self- 
exhaustive effect, and tends to enervate the only power by which 
it can be overcome. It is impossible to understand how Satan could 
be said to bring about the abolition of the sinful character. We 
therefore have to fall back upon (b): the expected result of the 
judgment is the man’s doom to disease and death as the consequence 
of sin persisted in: cf. xi. 20 and perhaps in part Gal. vi. 8, 
1 Tim. vi. 9. These are the outward signs of the inward, already 
self-chosen ruin. There is nothing here to indicate the expectation 
of a sudden miraculous stroke of disease or death: though on the 
other hand that possibility is not excluded: cf. Acts v.5f., xii. 22, 
xiii. 11. In any case, whether gradual or immediate, the destruction 
of the flesh is on the one hand Satan’s work, on the other a result of 
the judgment of Gop on sin. 

Wa To tvedpa owOy ev TH rpépq Tod Kuplov. The final aim of the 
judgment of the Church, and the ultimate hope for the man himself, 
lies beyond his present life in the flesh and looks to the final assize 
of the Lord. The spirit, once in communion with the Lord, may 
still be saved in the last judgment, after the destruction of the flesh. 
Although in all cases the final salvation is received at the last 
judgment, it is difficult to find any parallel to the case here implied, 
of the redemption of the spirit of one who had died in alienation 
from Gop. Possibly Rom, xi. 25f. involves this conception. In 
1 Pet. iv. 6 we may have a nearer instance. The spirits there 
referred to are represented as sinners judged, as all men are judged, 
by death in flesh: but to them in their prison the Gospel was preached 
by the disembodied Lord, wa ¢Gow card bedv mveduare. This man 
regains what they first gained after death. It is however possible 
that S. Paul may have regarded the process of the depos ris capxés 
as itself disciplinary; so the Fathers take it (see Cramer’s Catena ad 
loc., Chrys. and Origen): but no hint of this thought is given by the 
language of this passage. 

For the whole passage see Add. Note A, p. 252. 

6. ov Kady To Kabxnpa v. He passes from the treatment of the 
offender to the light the case throws upon the moral standard of the 
Corinthians: and with the word xcavynua returns to v. 2 and iy. 19. 
kaov implies moral excellence, and a high standard. kabynpa here 
practically =xavyyous, cf. 2 Cor. v. 12. 

ovx olSare St, the appeal to an acknowledged fact—here to pro- 
verbial truth. 

puxpa Lup Odo ro dipapa Lupot: the point is not that a single evil- 
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doer may corrupt a whole community: but that moral obliquity in 
one direction infects the whole moral character; cf. Mk viii. 15, ||s; 
here, their indifference in face of this sin causes and reveals a low 
moral standard; cf. Gal. v. 9, Lightfoot’s note. Then the proverb 
suggests an allegory, from the celebration of the passover: and the 
allegory suggests an interpretation of their relation to Christ. 

7. THv madatdy Lipny, the old low level of heathen moral judgment, 
in nothing more sharply contrasted with Christian morals than in its 
view of sexual morality. The clearing out of the leaven, in preparation 
for the feast of the Passover, marked the complete break with the old 
life of Egypt, and the preparation for the new life of the chosen people; 
ef. Exod. xii. 15. mwadadv; cf. Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, the radaids 
dv@pwmros, the old heathen character, is a close parallel in idea. 

tva Are véov d¥paua, the whole context emphasises the social effect 
of moral judgments: the véov @ipaua here refers to the whole society, 
not merely the individual. 

Kabds gore ALvpor, ‘even as you are individually unleavened,’ free 
from this poison, i.e. by right of your new life in Christ. He 
insists upon the ideal character of the individuals as members of the 
society. You are so by calling: you must respond to the calling and 
be so in fact. Cf. exactly Rom. vi. 1-4. 

8. kalydp TO Tdo Xa Hphav érven X prods, ‘for of course’ (ef. viii. 5, 
xi. 9, xii. 18, 14) ‘ our passover was sacrificed, even Christ’: explains 
xadds éore &&: and uses the double aspect of the passover—a sacrifice 
for redemption of the firstborn as representing Israel, then redeemed 
out of Heypt, and a feast imparting a character to the new life—to 
enforce the lesson drawn from leayen. The first part of this con- 
ception is found in 1 Pet. i. 18, the-thought of redemption from a 
previous state of pataia dvacrpody into a new life in Christ. For the 
connexion of redemption with the paschal lamb see Hort’s note 1 Pet. 
pp. 79 f.: and for the conception of Christ as the paschal Lamb, here 
clearly implied to be familiar, cf. Joh. xix. 36; Rev. v. 6, xiv. 1-5 al. 
and perhaps Joh. i. 29, 86. The ref. in Acts viii. 82 however is to 
Isa. liii. 7. This is the only place where racya occurs in S. Paul, 
and the only place in N.T’. where it is used otherwise than literally 
of the Jewish Passover. The reference in the aor. (é7%0y) is to the 
sacrifice of the Cross. For @. ro rdcya of the slaying of the lamb, 
ef. Deut. xvi. 5. : 

aore éoptdtwpev, ‘and so (M. p. 209) let us keep festival.’ The 
paschal feast was prolonged for seven days, during which no leaven 
was used: this is taken as a type of the Christian life as a perpetual 
feast of the redeemed; cf. the spiritualising of the idea of @ugia in 
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Rom. xii. 2; Eph. v. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5 (Hort, p. 112). It is possible 
that there is a secondary reference to the Holy Eucharist; but here 
the stress is laid not on the support but on the character of the new 
life év dfvmos x.7.X., not on the feeding upon the Offered Victim but 
upon the redemption to a new life gained by the sacrifice. The 
analogical character of the whole passage forbids any conclusion as 
to the date of the Epistle. 

pdt éy k.7.A, explains pty év §. man. 

Kaktas Kal tmovnptas: xakia in 8. Paul generally=malice; ef. 
Rom. i. 29; Eph. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8. ovypta is ‘badness,’ ‘worth- 
lessness,’ ‘wickedness’ in itself, cf. v. 13, Rom. i. 29 where it is 
followed by two of its specific forms m)eovetia, xaxla. 

eAukpilas Kal @Andelas, ‘sincerity and truth.’ ¢idAup. = the 
harmony of words and actions with convictions: aAn6. the harmony 
with reality (Edwards): ei.)(kamq\evovres 2 Cor. ii. 17: the adj. 
Phl. i. 10 the result,of doxwwafew ru dtapépovra. Both here mean 
moral qualities—consistency and truth—in contrast with the com- 
bination in the Corinthians of self-satisfaction with indifference to 
flagrant sin. The mention of these wider bad and good qualities, 
rather than dxa@apola and xafapdrys, shows how S8. Paul conceived 
the ‘leaven’ to work. 

The analogy here drawn between the passover and the life of the 
redeemed as a whole, may be compared with the teaching of Jn vi. 

Weiss points out that only here does 8. Paul compare the death 
of Christ to the slaying of the paschal lamb: elsewhere to the offering 
of the Day of Atonement (Rom, iii. 24): and he concludes that the 
idea belongs to the original community: whether it is to be taken as 
supporting the Johannine date of the Crucifixion, he hesitates to 
decide. 

9. Two matters of practice are involved in the particular case 
discussed in the preceding section, (1) the rule of Church intercourse 
with open sinners, (2) the rule of Church discipline in dealing with 
such. ‘These are treated now in a more general way. 

eypaa tpiv ev rq émoroAq, ‘ I wrote to you in my letter.” The 
natural reference in these words is to an earlier letter written to 
Corinth; and the turn of phrase suggests that the letter from Corinth 
which 8. Paul is now answering was itself an answer, while raising 
other questions for his consideration (vii. 1). Some commentators 
hold that the fragment referred to is preserved in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1: 
but the arguments for the excision of that passage from its present 


context are inconclusive. 
pr cvvavaplyvveGar; v.11, 2 Thess, iii. 14 only: LXX, Hos, vii. 8 A, 
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(with év), Hzek. xx. 18; Dan. Th. xi. 23 (subst.), combined with 
dutdodvres Aristeas 142: the cpd=to have detailed or regular intercourse 
with, to associate with: tr. ‘to refuse to associate with.’ 

10. ov mdvtws, ‘not meaning absolutely’: od with éypaya subaud. 

tod Kéopov TovTov=human society in contrast with Christian 
society, cf. robs @w)( rods ow v. 12: Christians are in the world 
but not of it. 

q Tots TAeovéKrats k.T.A., he extends the principle to cover the case 
of other open sinners of the graver kind, apparently not mentioned 
by him in this connexion in the former letter. wAeovékrys=in the 
widest sense, the man whose aims are dictated by self-interest, by 
the desire to gain advantage over others: it therefore may be used 
to describe any conduct which takes advantage of the weakness or 
ignorance of others: thus it is found in connexion with woryela and 
dxabapoia (Mk vii, 22; Eph. iv. 19, v. 3) not as meaning impurity 
specifically, but as defining one principal character in such conduct, 
with el6wdodarpla (Col. iii. 5) as marking the falseness of the aim 
which man then puts before himself; and in a list of names to cover 
all vices (Rom. i. 29). When it is used to describe a specific sin, it 
=covetousness (Lk. xii. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 5): ef. Eph. v5. 

kal dpmatv, vi. 10; Mt. vii. 15; Lk. xviii. 11 only (cf. dprayi 
Mt. xxiii. 25; || Lk.; Heb. x. 34):=robbers, describing, as within the 
general term m)eovetia, the particular class of barefaced robbers, 
whatever the object of their robbery. 

7 elSwdoAdrpais, a third class including all who fail in loyalty to 
Gop. Although idolatry, as things were, involved impurity and could 
also be described as m)eovetla, here it is named as a distinct class of 
evil—transferring what is due to Gop to other self-chosen objects 
of worship. The classification is not scientific or exhaustive but 
typical—violation of the persons, of the status and property of others, 
and disloyalty to Gon. 

érel, ‘otherwise,’ i.e. if this had been my meaning; cf. vii. 14, 
xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6al. See Field on Rom. xi. 292. 

ade(Aere, ‘you must have...were bound to,’ se. if this was your 
duty. The insertion or omission of the dy with these verbs expressing 
duty, necessity, etc. is at choice, see Blass, p. 206, M. p. 200 £. 

dpa, ‘after all’—contrary to what you were taught and led to 
expect, so with émef vii. 14. 

ek Tot Kdopou éedOcity—= ‘to give up all dealings except with 
Christians,’ assumed to be impossible as things were: 
hal Hs 10 

11. yiv 8& eypaya: (1) ‘but now I write’ taking the aor, as 


kéojLos as 
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epistolary and the véy as temporal: but this would imply an admission 
of the meaning of his former letter which he has just denied: go 
better (2) ‘but as things are, in reality, I wrote...’ for yoy in this 
sense cf. vii. 14, xii. 18, 20. 

édv tis adeAdos évopatdpevos, ‘if one who goes under the name of 
brother,’ who passes as a member of your society. The name involves 
an argument, cf. vil. 12f., viii. 11 f., 1 Thess. iv. 6, Rom. xiv, 10 fag 
it is a general name for Christians, Phl.i. 14. For the principle cf. 
2 Thess. iii. 6. It is the favourite form of address in all S, Paul’s Ep. 
and was the current description of Christians among themselves to 
mark the intimacy of their union. It is found too in heathen societies, 
ef. Deissm. B.S., p. 82f.; Milligan, Pap., p. 22n., Witk. index. 

q Topvos k.t.A., the two new classes are Noldopos and uwébvoos. For 
A. ef. vi. 10 only: vb iv. 12, 1 Pet. ii, 23: for w. vi. 10 only. The 
presence of men of these types in the Church shows that the moral 
consequences and even the specifically religious consequences of 
baptism were not clearly realised. But that is a lesson we learn 
from many parts v1 the Epistles. See also Hast and West, April 1915, 
pp. 141f. and 158 ff. 

pdt cvver Blew perh. points especially to common meats: but hardly 
to the Lord’s Supper, the exclusion from which would be an early 
stage in discipline. Note that this is a less intimate association than 
ouvavaplyvua bat. 

12. +l yap pot..., ‘what have I to do with judging...,’ perh. ef. 
Joh. ii. 4; Blass, p.177. Weiss cft Epictet. ii. 17, 14, iii. 22, 66. 

tous ow, cf. Mk iv. 11, 1 Th. iv. 12, Col. iv. 5 only: the phrase 
shows that the limits of the Christian society were sharply marked. 
The Jews spoke of the Gentiles as ol ¢&w (Weiss, Lit Hor. Heb. on 
Mk iv. 11). 

ovx) Tots tow k.7.A., ‘Is it not those of your own body who are the 
subjects of your judgment?’ The question emphasises at once the 
limits and the duty imposed by their office of discipline. He sub- 
stitutes the ters for éy® (wor) because they had been slack in this 
matter; he reminds them of this eyen while clearly defining the 
limits of their jurisdiction. 

13. Tovs Sé eEw 6 Beds kplver: cf. Rom. ii. 12f., iii, 19 f. 

eEdpare k.7.A., Deut. xxii. 24 (éfapets), where the removal. is by 
death by stoning. But as the immediate reference is to the in- 
junctions ui cuvavaulyvucba and puydé cuvecblev, the quotation does 
not oblige us to interpret vv. 2, 5 as involving a sentence of death. 
The offender is to be removed from the society and left to the judg: 
ment of Gop as one tay é£u. ; 


CHAPTER VI 


1-11. The second point suggested by the case vv. 1-9 is now 
expounded—the failure of the Church in its duty of discipline, now 
treated in regard to disputes on lesser matters between members. 
The practice had grown up, or never been abandoned, of taking these 
disputes to the law courts, a confession of weakness and a cause of 
scandal. It would appear that the Church had recognised the duty 
of settling such disputes itself, but taken no pains about the persons 
appointed to carry it out: consequently these voluntary courts were 
not accepted as adequate. The connexion is made by the repetition 
of the important word (xplyew—xplvec@ar), without any connecting 
particle. 

(1) Law processes between Christians are actually taken into 
heathen courts: it is admitted that Christians will judge the world 
and even angels: are they unfit members of courts of least moment, 
for deciding the transitory matters of everyday life: for such matters 
are men whom the Church holds of no account to be taken as judges ? 
Are there no wise men in the Church of Corinth who can decide 
between brethren? (7) that name itself shows that you suffer defeat in 
the fact that you go to law, rather than bear injury: yet you inflict 
injuries and that on brethren, (9) forgetting the elementary lesson 
that no wrongdoer in any kind has any part in Gon’s kingdom. 
(11) But all such wrongdoing was at an end for you when you were 
washed, consecrated, justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Spirit of our Gop. 

TOABG Tis Up., ‘can any of you bring himself to...,’ cf. Jude 9, 
2 Cor. x. 12, and perhaps in other passages. 

mpaypa exov mpos 7. €., cf. P. Oxyr. 743 (Witk. 57) ed d€ Kal mpos 
&\Nous elyov mpayua=a process, lawsuit: ‘often in papp.’ Deissm, 
B.S. 1. p. 60, so mpayuarixés=magistrate (Witk. 47, 18). 

Tov érepov, ‘a neighbour,’ ‘his neighbour,’ see iy. 6 n. 

KplverSar, cf. Mt. v. 40, mid. =‘to try to get a judgment, to go to 
law.’ 
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emt tov ablkev: for émt, cf. Acts xxiv. 19, 20, al., 1 Tim. vi. 13, 
‘before’ as judges. aG8tkow, a description of heathen with special 
reference to their capacity for judging. 

2. 1 ov olSare, an appeal to acknowledged fact. 

ot d. T. kK. Kptvotowy, cf. Mt. xix. 28; Apoc. xx. 4; Dan. (Theod.) 
vil. 22; Henoch i. 19 (Lietz.); Wisdom iii. 8. 

Weiss carries back the idea to such sayings as the promises of 
the Lord that the poor, the elect etc. should share the kingdom of 
Gop, i.e. share His sovereignty and therefore, according to Oriental 
ideas, His prerogative of judging; cf. Mt. xix. 28 || Lk. xxii. 28f.; 
Rey. xx. 4. §S. Paul can therefore appeal to it as well known and 
established. 

év tpiv in forensic sense=‘in your court,’ cf. xiv. 11, Polyb. freq. 
=coram judice (Schw. ind.). 

kptrnplov, cf. Jas ii. 6: in Polyb.=the court, the judges: =‘are 
you unworthy to sit in courts of least importance,’ ‘to judge matters 
of smallest importance.’ Weiss argues strongly for the meaning 
‘cases’: but no clear instance of the meaning is quoted: and the 
ordinary meaning given above suits the sense. 

3. dyyéAous Kptvotpev, ‘we shall judge angels.’ The words show 
what is included in rév kédcpov, cf. iv. 9. dyyédovs anarthrous lays 
stress on the class of being, not men only, of our own class, but 
angels, naturally superior, the highest class of created things. No 
description is given to indicate this or that class of angel as subject 
to this judgment: but angels have fallen (2 Cor. xi. 14), can err 
(Gal. i. 8), and note the Seven Letters (Apoc. iiii.): n. algo 
1 Tim. y. 21: Lietzm. cft Apoc. Baruch li. 12, ‘Moreover there will 
then be excellency in the righteous surpassing that in the angels’ 
(Charles, Hsch. p. 282). On the judgment of angels ef. Charles 
ib. 218 (qu. Henochi., ‘the Head of Days will appear, and with Him 
the Son of Man to execute judgment on all alike, on the righteous 
and the wicked, on angel and on man’). But the idea that elect 
men will judge angels seems to depend on Daniel vii. 17-18 where 
the holy ones of the Most High are represented as possessing the 
kingdom and exercising judgment under the supreme Judge on His 
throne. The ‘holy ones’ here as generally in Dan. are the ‘ saints,’ 
men who have been faithful throughout the reign and persecution of 
the beast. On this line S. Paul speaks of ‘all His holy ones’ coming 
with the Lord Jesus, 1 Thess. iii. 11-13; in 2 Thess. i. 7-8 angels 
accompany the Lord, but He is ‘ glorified in His holy ones’: cf. also 
Mt. xii. 41. That the saints judge angels, seems to be part of the 
prerogative, which they as having overcome share with the Son of Man, 
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who is judge at least partly by His experience of human nature and 
His victory over sin in His human nature; see Abbott, Son of Man, 
pp. 219-225. 

pajtuye Biwrtikd ; jrvye only here in N.T. = nedum, ‘not to speak 
of,’ see Blass, p. 254: M.M. s.v. ye. Itis perhaps better to put a; 
after kpwoduev, as well as after Buwrixd: as the two judgments refer to 
different occasions (cf. Heinr.). Brotikd, cf. Lk. xxi. 34, Lobeck (ap. 
Rutherford, Phryn. p. 459) qu. xpetar Biwrixat Philo; Diod. al. 
So Polyb. iv. 78, 8 Buwrika cuvadd\dyuara private contracts, 7b. xiii. 
1, 3: Buorixd ciuBora Tebt. Papp. p. 161. ‘The common issues of 
daily life’ R., business matters. See M.M. s.v. 

4. Protikd...cpitrpia, ‘If you do (éay éxnre, contrast el xplvere 
above) keep courts for business matters,’ implying that they ought not 
to want any such. pév ovv: in Class. Grk this combination of 
particles ‘is specially used in answers with a heightening or correc- 
tive force,’ and in N.T. sevody (sic) is found. So Lk. xi. 28 (in tke 
first place in the sentence) and pevovvye Rom. ix. 20, x. 18; Phl. iii, 
8. No instance isfound in LXX. The two particles are, on the other 
hand, frequently foundin LXX and N.T. each with its distinct sense 
—otv=well then, and yéy preparing for a contrast in a succeeding 
sentence. It is difficult to see the force of the former meaning, if 
assumed here: we should expect rods éfouPernuévous uev odv—the con- 
trast being between the saints who are to judge angels, and the 
judges allowed by the Church for mundane matters. But for this we 
should also require an emphatic 7muets or of dyoe in the preceding 
clause. If we take, as seems most consistent with usage, the second 
meaning—‘ well then, if even you hold a court of business matters, on 
the one hand,’...we must assume the suppression of a 6é clause—‘ but if 
for eternal matters, you yourselves judge.’ This makes good sense, 
as re-enforcing the inconsistency of their conduct. For the suppres- 
sion of the dé clause, cf. Col. ii. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18, and class. 
parallels, cf. Blass, p. 267. 

tots éfovlevnpévous €v tH exkA. In accordance with the whole 
drift this must refer to the heathen courts and tods éfov8. = the very 
people whose judgment and standards the Church has set aside as 
without value, by its adoption of totally different standards. Cf. 
xvi. 11; Rom. xiv. 3,10; 1 Thess. v. 20 for this meaning of é€ov0. : 
for the form (ov@.), cf. Blass, p. 24. Plut. uses efovdevifw: otherwise 
no||form outside LXX, N.T.  év rq éxxAnola then = in the judgment 
of the Church, cf. év J. v. 2: Christians go for judgment to those of 
whose character the Church takes no account. The order (prep. 
clause alter the subst. or adj. with article) is frequent, 
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rovtous: Tt. referring to r. é&. emphasises the character thus de- 
scribed and (see quotation in Wetst.) the strangeness of the action: 
ef. ovros in Lk. xv. 30, xviii. 11: Blass, p. 171. 

KaO(fere trans. only here and Acts ii. 30, with dixacrny, etc. in class, 
use for ‘ appointing’ judges, cf. Dan. vii. 10; so Field here. With the 
above interpretation of rods é£ov0., kabigere = ‘choose as your judges.’ 
Wetstein qu. Galen rivras dvOpérous Kadlce ducaoTdas; so Weiss 
=appeal to them as judges. MHeinr. adds Greg. dicaords rovs KaTn- 
yopous xabifouev. The use is quite intelligible, though not widely 
supported. The sentence is an indignant or surprised question ; 
others make it a statement ; others a sarcastic command (imper. ). 

5. mpos évtpomyv t.A. Of. xv. 34; vb iv. 14n.; pass. 2 Thess. iii, 
14; Tit. ii. 8, ‘to shame you’: the verb frequent in this sense in later 
Greek and papp. Cf. Witk. 29, 30 n., Milligan on 2 Thess. iii. 14: 
the subst. is used = ‘reverence’ in Soph. Polyb. Joseph. al. (Thayer), 
L. and §. refer for the sense of ‘shame’ to Hipp. 23, 34. So LXX, 
It refers to what he has just said. 

ovTws otk gyi k.7.A. developes the point of pss évrporiv. obras 
‘Is the case such that...’: €vu Ion. form of éy, ‘retained in the Attic 
idiom like rapa, without the substantive verb,’ Hort on Jasi.17. Cf. 
Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii, 11; not merely ‘there is not’ but ‘there 
cannot be’ or ‘ cannot be found.’ 

ovdels codos: there is a sting in the word, cf. i. 18 f. 

Stakpivar. Cf. xiv. 29, to decide (aor.) between the two litigants, to 
arbitrate. 

dvd pérov t. dS. a. ‘ between his brother and another’; a laxity 
of letter writing (Lietz.), Wetst. cj. rév aéeApuv. There is much to be 
said for the conjecture: no parallel to the elliptic construction has 
been noted. +. ddekhov a., the explicit meaning of the relation 
emphasises the unnaturalness of the situation. 

7. 78n peév ovdv, ‘well then, it is, in the first place, already a 
lost cause when you come to having actions at all’: here again pcv 
emphasises by hinting at a suppressed 6¢ clause—‘ to go further and 
plead before unbelievers is worse than an yrrnya.’ ; 

éAws again perhaps=‘in one word’: or ‘actually,’ as in v. 1. 
AtThpo. ‘a defeat, a cause lost,’ so Chrysost. (ap. Field), cf. Rom. xi. 
12n., and see Field, ad h. 1. : 

étt kp(para «.7.A. the fact that you engage in lawsuits... = the 
verbal subst. of xplvecAar, to go to law; a very rare use. Aesch, 
Suppl. 397; LXX, Exod. xviii. 22 only. Perhaps tr. ‘you get judg- 
ments among yourselves,’ but we should expect xa@’ éauvrwy; still 
see Blass, p.134. For éavrwy = d\\nd\wv, Blass, p. 169f. 
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dSixeto be—dtrocrepeio be, ‘let yourselves be wronged—robbed,’ mid. 
Cf. M. Aurelius ii. 1, iii. 11 (Plummer) and quotations ap. Wetst., 
ef, Plato Gorg. p. 509 ¢. 

8. GAG tpeis k.t.A. So far from following the Gospel: rule you 
inflict injury yourselves. 

9. 1 ov« olSare, do you sin from ignorance ? 

adikor, suggested by advxe?re and put by position in sharp contrast 
to @eov B. 

Qcod Baotrclay without article here and 10; xv. 50; Gal. v. 21 only, 
emphasising the character of the kingdom: only here in this order; 
see preceding note: the kingdom here is perhaps regarded as future: 
but the fut. of the verb may here express nothing more than a general 
statement of conditions. Gop’s kingdom involves moral conditions, 
without which none can have it. This echoes the call to repentance 
in the preaching of John Baptist and the Lord. 

KAnpovopycovov, ‘come into possession of’: the tr. ‘inherit’ is 
really misleading : the verb and substantive simply express ‘sanctioned 
and settled possession’ (Hort, 1 Pet., p. 35) without reference to the 
means by which that is attained. 

pa] wAavdo be, cf. xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Jas i. 16; ef. 1 Joh. iii. 7; 
Lk. xxi. 8, ‘in each case the danger lies in some easy self-deception, 
either springing up naturally within or prompted by indulgent accept- 
ance of evil examples without. The wandering forbidden is not from 
right action but from a right habit of mind concerning action.’ Hort, 
James, l.c. Lietzm. points out that this is a common formula of 
appeal in the Diatribe; cf, Epictet. iv. 623, 1. 22, 15. 20, 7. 

ovre mépvou k.t.A. §. Paul now goes beyond the case dealt with in 
vv. 1-8 and takes a wider sweep. For this catalogue cf. Gal. v. 19-21 
and Rom. i. 31n., Eph. v. 5, and see Lietzm. Rom. i. 31 excursus : 
for relation to Stoic and Jewish similar catalogues, see above vy. 10n. 

The series is not strictly systematic, but the sins fall roughly into 
two classes; (1) sins against self, by incontinence and self-indulgence ; 
(2) sins against the neighbour, by injustice, theft, railing; eiSwdo- 
Adtpav is perhaps included in the former part of the series, because 
of the close connexion of idolatry and sexual immorality in con- 
temporary practice, especially at Corinth. olSopo., the freedom 
of personal abuse allowed among the Greeks is strikingly illustrated 
in the great speeches of Demosthenes and other Attic orators, «A 
fragment of the written (or unwritten?) ‘‘Catechism of the Primitive 
Church,” as in Gal. v. 19-21,’ Weiss. 

11. kal ratra, ‘and all these things,’ a more emphatic and even 


horror-stricken expression than the mere rowdro. re before you 
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became Christians—you used to be. Cf. Robinson, J.T.S. viz. p. 194. 
Cf. Hast and West, Jan. 1914, p. 35: ‘In that mission (Dornakal, 
Hyderabad) there are now 1500 adherents. In an address of welcome 
to the Bishop they said that before their conversion six years ago 
every single man and woman among them was a drunkard and a 
thief.’ 

dAdd arehovoacbe k.r.A. N. the force of the repeated dddd, so 
2 Cor. vii. 11; cf. i. 26. The aorists and & 76 dvduari all point to 
Baptism as the definite event referred to. ‘The verbs then describe 
preeminently the work of Gop upon them, constituting His claim and 
their responsibility, cf. Rom. viii. 30. The consequences are drawn 
explicitly in Rom. vi. 17 ff. Only in amedotcacbe (mid.) is there a 
reminder of their part in this decisive transaction = ‘ you had your- 
selves washed free from all these things’: the washing was the work 
of Christ, but they had offered themselves for it, cf. Acts xxii. 16 
(mid.) and Aouvrpdv Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5: on mid. see M. p. 154 ff., 
162f. 1yuiobnte, ‘ye were consecrated,’ cf. i. 2, of the divine con- 
secration to the new life and character by the gift of the Holy Spirit: 
cf. Rom. xv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 2. 

éSuxarwOyre in the regular Pauline sense of Gon’s response to their 
act of faith, ‘ye were justified.’ While ijyidoOnre emphasises their 
responsibility, éd:carwOnre gives the ground for hope that they will be 
enabled to fulfil their responsibility : Gon’s assistance is assured by His 
fundamental attitude and act towards them, cf. Rom. iii. 24 f., vi. 7. 

év TO Ovopate tT. kK. 4. I. Xp.: with Bamrifoua, Acts ii. 35, viii. 16 
(év), x. 48, xix. 5 (eds), cf. xxii. 16; Mt. xxviii. 19. 

kal év To tvedpate r. 8. 7. Cf. Rom. viii. 9 n., 11, 14; supra 
ii. 11f., ii. 16; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 1 Joh. iv. 2. 

The two clauses describe the fundamental character and power of 
the Christian life, given in baptism. It is a life in Christ, given in 
His name: and a life in the Spirit, given by Him and lived in His 
power. It is consequently wholly separate and diverse from the old 
heathen life and demands new principles, practices and habits. The 
contrast is expressed elsewhere as that between the old man and the 
new man, as a death and resurrection (Rom. vi. 1-6), as a new birth 
(Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Here itis expressed without metaphor 
as the direct meaning of baptism. 

It is possible that we have here a hint of the use of the triple Name 
in baptism. Of. Robinson, J. 7, S. vi. p. 194. 

12-20. In the last two sections (y. vi. 1-11) S. Paul has dealt 
with two grave irregularities at Corinth, one particular, one common, 
In this section he deals more fully with the question of sexual sins, 
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which he has already referred to in v.9. The connexion of the three 
sections is not obvious. But there is a common element which 
appears in all, and that is, the failure on the part of the Corinthians 
to apply their faith to the decision of moral questions, whether the 
morals of sexual relations or the morals of social and economic 
relations. They had not realised how comprehensively all details 
and relations of life were dominated by the union with Christ effected 
in baptism. They knew that they had entered upon a new life in the 
spirit: they concluded that this life was sharply distinguished from 
the old life of flesh, but they interpreted this distinction as merely 
negative, as though the new life was simply an experience on a 
different plane, leaving the old life a matter of indifference, instead of 
interpreting it as a condition which transformed, remade, and used for 
new purposes the whole of man’s nature. It had not occurred to 
them, or at least to all of them, that the natural relations of sex, or 
the ordinary dealings of man with man in civil and economic society, 
came under the new influence. Consequently they tolerated conduct, 
in these respects, which to us seems utterly irreconcilable with 
Christian principle. But, in fact, the connexion of morality and 
religion, the moralising of religion and the spiritualising of morality, 
was to the pre-Christian world very largely a new and strange idea. 
What to us seems obvious, is in fact one of the most hard-won 
triumphs of the Gospel: if indeed it can be said yet to have been 
won. 

The moral insignificance of natural processes was commonly held 
in the contemporary philosophy: and carried especially by the Cynics 
to all lengths. Cf. Lietzm. Plummer (ad yi. 9) suggests that we 
must also include here the teaching of some Jews that belief in one 
Gop sufficed without holiness of life. But Hort (James p. 57) denies 
that there is any clear evidence of a Jewish origin for this view, and it 
is unnecessary to go further for an explanation than the prevailing 
Greek thought of the time. 

The real difficulty here is pointed out by Weiss. These sins have 
been already denounced as totally inconsistent with the Christian 
profession, and it has been assumed that the Corinthians admit this: 
but here, in the form of an argument against maintainers of ‘freedom’ 
for Christians in this matter, the reason for their incompatibility is 
carefully expounded. Weiss suggests that this passage vi. 12-20 and 
x. 1-22 (which he finds to be parallel in this respect) may possibly 
have belonged to an earlier letter, and have been closely connected. 

The object of this section then is to point out the limits of Christian 
freedom. It depends upon the relation of the Christian to Christ. 
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Christ is both the source of his life and the Lord of his actions ; 
and from this relation no part of his life is removed. The union is 
effected by the Spirit, and is spiritual: and hence all the more affects 
the life in the body. And the obedience ag to the Lord is due to the 
fact that the very condition of Christian life at all is the purchase at 
a price. The Christian is not his own but Christ’s. Of. the same 
argument developed even more explicitly in Rom. vi, 12-23. 

12, Twavta pou eeorw «.7.d. So x. 23. At least some of the 
Corinthians must have asserted this principle of mdvra tterrw, 
and it probably occurred in their letter, as embodying the principle of 
Christian liberty in reference to some of the questions they raised. 
Such external matters could not, they would argue, affect the inner 
spiritual freedom. It may be, as Lietzm. suggests, that Paul himself 
had used it, to justify himself as against Judaisers : but in neither of 
these passages is there anything to suggest that. It would conduce 
to clearness if the phrase were printed in inverted commas. 

GAN ot mévra cupéper: the first limit is not so much convenience 
as advantage, assistance: Christian freedom must be such as to 
promote the true Christian character. Not all actions have that 
tendency. Of. xii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 10. cunpépoy (utilitas) was a 
technical term of popular Stoicism, and its identification with TO 
ayabdy the key to practical ethics. See Diog. Laert. vii. 98, Epictet. i. 
22,1. (Weiss.) 

GAN otk éyd eEovrracOrycopar tad twos. The emphasis is on 
ovk éyw, not on vd Twos: the emphatic ey# suggests, not a contrast 
with what others may do, but the revolt of the whole man against the 
thought of being under the power of.,.. Cf. the emphatic ‘ not J,’ in 
answer to a question, eLovovacOycopat, vii. 4, Lk. xxii. 25 only, 
LXX. Only here apparently as the passive of éeorly wor. On the 
volitive future see M. p. 150. The play on words can be reproduced 
by paraphrase: as Ruth., ‘In all things I may do as I please, but I 
will not...let things do as they please with me.’ To use things 
indifferent so that they become by habit indispensable is the very 
negation of freedom: indulgence of passions as indifferent leads to 
slavery to the passions. 

13-20. td Bpdpara «.r.A. The argument appears to be this: 
there are certain natural processes (e.g. eating and digesting food) 
which belong wholly to the fleshly and transitory elements of man’s 
present condition, and will pass away with that: there are other 
natural processes (e.g. the sexual) which involve the action of the man, 
in the more permanent elements of his nature: his personality is 
definitely brought into play, his principles are exhibited and affected, 
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his body as the organ of his inner self is engaged. Consequently a 
distinction must be made as to the moral values of these two classes. 
The former class has in itself no moral significance: it acquires such 
(see ¢. viii.) only through the circumstances of particular men and 
their social relations. ‘The latter class on the other hand has a moral 
value, in itself; because it directly affects the man’s relations to other 
men and to Gon, the organic body being the instrument by which he 
himself enters into these relations. The Christian statement of 
this fact is embodied, then, in two considerations. (v. 14) First, the 
body, as organ of the spirit, has a part destined for it in the future 
resurrection life, just as the Lord was raised in His human Body, 
however transformed, cf. c.xy. Secondly, the body has its use in the 
present regenerate life, as in its degree an instrument of the Lord 
acting on the man’s spirit, and using his body for His own purposes 
(cf. Rom, xii. 1, 2): the body has its union with the one Lord, and 
its service to render to Him; and this makes all satisfaction of 
its passions, which has no other end than such satisfaction, a 
disloyalty to the Lord (15, 16, 17a), a misuse of the man’s own 
nature (18, cf. Rom. i, 24) and a denial of the ownership rights of 
Gop (19, 20), 

This distinction of natural processes and assertion of the moral 
significance of some is in direct contradiction of current Cynic asser- 
tions of the indifference of all natural processes, and runs counter to 
the whole tendency of contemporary Greek thought and practice. It 
is based on two fundamentally Christian positions: the essential 
unity of man’s nature, and the actual living union of men with the 
risen Lord. 

13. td Bpdpara ty Kotla. Sc. éoriv, ‘belong to,’ ‘are for.’ Cf. 
Mk vii. 19 || Mt. xy. 17. It is quite possible that this phrase may 
have been used by the Corinthians in an argument, by way of an 
instance (cf. below), for the moral unimportance of bodily actions: 
these things, they may have argued, do not matter. §. Paul adopts 
the phrase, but shows how narrowly it applies. ‘The words are 
especially appropriate to a discussion of meats, as clean and unclean, 
which was apparently part of the Corinthian letter: hence the article 
Ta Bp. 4 

6 Beds... KaTapyyoes, ie, at the Parousia when the final state of man 
will be introduced. 

TO 8€ copa K.t.’. We haye here 8. Paul’s characteristic distinction 
between body and flesh: see on Rom. vi. 6, xii. 1, and cf. Weiss, 
p. 160 f. ‘The body is not for that fornication, which some justify 
(77), but for the Lord.’ It is clear that S. Paul is combating a 
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definite view taken at Corinth. Here he makes the point that the 
Lord, as Master of Christians, has a claim to the service of the body 
as well as the spirit: and he enforces the claim by the startling clause 
6 kK. T@ copart, ‘the Lord is for the body,’ i.e. the Lord has not 
only redeemed the body together with the spirit by His death and 
resurrection, but also now imparts the life which enables man to 
render service through his body; the idea is expanded in v. 15, cf. 
Rom. viii. 11, 13. 

14. 6 8& Ocds «.7.A. in contrast with 6 62 Geds—xarapynoet 13: the 
destruction of the merely fleshly and transitory does not prevent the 
preservation of the body in its higher uses. 

kal Tov Kiptov wy. gives the ground for the certainty expressed in 
the next clause—the certainty being given by the relation established 
between the Lord and us, 

It is important to notice that for S. Paul the very thought of the 
resurrection implies the resurrection of the body, whether in the cage 
of the Lord or of ‘us.’ Only if this is borne in mind, is the con- 
nexion between vv. 13, 14 clear. The question as to the meaning of 
the resurrection of the body is reserved for c. xv. Here the practical 
ethical consequence of the belief is drawn. 

jpas, us, in our full nature; as the Lord was raised in His full 
nature. So that yyuas and rd coéua judy here express the same 
idea. 

éfeyepet here and Rom. ix. 17 (sensu alio) only. The preposition 
probably has a ‘perfectionising’ force, cf. M. p. 112, ‘both raised 
...and will raise up....’ 

There are two variants: (1) é&jyeupev = raised up us in the raising 
of the Lord, of the ideal resurrection of the Christian, through his 
baptismal union with the Lord, cf. Rom. vi. (2) égeye(pe., here the 
present expresses the same sense as the future, but as a certain fact 
of Gop’s action rather than as an anticipation. 

Sta THs Suvdpews aitod, by the same exercise of His power, as 
was exhibited in the raising of Jesus, cf. Rom. i. 4; Acts ii. 33; 
Eph. i. 19f.; Phil. iii. 10. It is mentioned here as certifying the 
expectation, and marking the, not natural but, divine character of the 
event. 

15. ov« ol8are x.t.A. introduces the further consequence of the 
relation to the Lord, implied in 14: if the Christian is one with his 
Lord, his body is a member of Christ for use in His service and at His 
direction. ov« ol§are implies an appeal to acknowledged teaching : 
they have been taught and accepted this principle: and yet some 
ignore it, 
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TA cHpaTa %. pedkn Xprorod, closely || in thought to Rom. vi. 13 ff. 
Td pé\y = 7d cua, dra = wéAyn. It is a detailed application of the 
thought of xii. 27, ‘ you are Christ’s body and each severally Christ’s 
members’: then, if you, both spirit and body, are Christ’s members, 
it follows that your bodies are Christ’s members. wuédos, a member = 
part of a living organism adapted and used for the purposes of its life. 

dpas ovy, ‘ well then, shall I take away the members of the Christ, 
and make them members of an harlot?’ aipew = ‘to take up, lift,’ 
Lk. iv. 11; Joh. v. 8, or ‘to take away,’ Lk. xxiii. 18; Joh. xi. 48; 
Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 14: here the latter: they are taken away from 
their proper use and Master. 

16-20. 1 ovK ol8are x.7.A., the verse explains répyys ué\n: and the 
argument depends on Gen. i. 27, ii. 18, 24, cf. Mt. xix. 5; Eph. vy. 31. 
The fundamental idea is the union of man and woman to lead a 
common life, as the natural state ordained by Gop: then the moral 
value of the union depends upon both partners’ realising the true 
objects of the union, as intended by Gop; marriage is such a true 
union, having for its object the association in a common life for the 
service of Gop and the bringing up of children in His service. 
Tq Téopvy marks the distortion of the object of union; the associations 
of the word imply that the object of the union is merely the satisfac- 
tion of individual desire ; the union itself is not a union of spirit or 
inner life, but a union of body or the mere individual lives of the two 
for their own satisfaction (n. 8. Paul does not say one flesh) ; it is not 
a merely fleshly connexion, as it involves the union of sentiment and 
interests, but it is on the low level. It is this distortion or limitation 
of the objects which makes such a union inconsistent with the 
Christian’s relation to the Lord, which involves a union of spirit, and 
therefore a consecration to the highest objects of human life, the 
service of Gop, not mutual satisfaction (cf. Eph. iv. 17-20). Then 
v. 18 brings out the further fact that the satisfaction of the sexual 
desires for their own sakes, without consideration of the ends for 
which they were ordained, by emphasising the lower activities of the 
body and ignoring their consecration, is a sin against the body itself, 
and reacts upon the whole personality in a way in which no other sin 
does: because, v. 19, in its true relation the body is the shrine of the 
Holy Spirit, ie. that in and through which the Holy Spirit enables 
man to offer his due service to Gop—due because (v. 20) a man does 
not belong to himself: he was bought for a price and owes service to 
his Master, and must ‘glorify’ his Master by service in body and 
spirit. 


46. olSare. Lft notices that this word occurs ten times in this Ep. 
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(6 in this chap. and iii. 16, v. 6, ix. 13, 24): the Cor. had probably 
used it freely in their letter: only twice elsewhere in S. Paul (Rom. vi. 
16, xi. 2). Cf. James iy. 4. 

6 8 KoAAdpEvos : KoAAdcIa = to attach oneself to, keep company 
with, as a permanent relation. Cf. Mt. xix. 5 (Gen. ii. 24), Lk. xv. 
15; Acts vy. 13, ix. 26, x. 28, xvii. 34. Cf. also Deut. vi. 13, x. 20, 
Kuptov rov Oedv cov poByOnoy...kal mpos aitov KoAdnOHoy: “= ca 28. 

égovTar yap, bycty, Gen. ii. 24. See above. 

17. év mvevpo in contrast with é céua v. 16—the full personal life 
of spirit, in antithesis to the mere individual bodily life of low and 
limited relations; when thus limited céua sinks to odpt. N. the 
very remarkable assertion, thrown out as obviously accepted, that the 
union in spirit of the believer with the Lord is no less real and close 
in its far higher sphere than the natural union of man and wife. 
See Mackintosh, Person of Jesus Christ, p. 332. 

18. evyere Tv wopvelay. Against this sin there is no defence but 
flight, avoidance of the occasion itself, and even of the imagination of 
it. Cf. ch. x. 14 (n. the connexion of idolatry and impurity), 
2 Tim. ii. 22. The ‘flight’ includes the precept wi) cwavaulyrucbar 
v. 9 (Weiss). Note the strength given here by the asyndeta. 

Tay dpdpTnwa K.T.A.,a very difficult statement. Even if we take 
mopveta to include all forms of unchastity, it is still not easy to see 
how it can be distinguished in this quality from intemperance or, as 
some suggest, from suicide. In the former case there is the same 
misuse of bodily appetites; in the latter, a complete destruction of the 
bodily life. Edwards suggests that ‘the meaning is that fornication 
institutes a relation which affects the sinner’s personality,’ cdua 
having the same meaning asin v.16. This perhaps gives the right 
clue: suicide at least may be regarded as directly affecting only the 
life in the flesh: intemperance, perhaps, as affecting the bodily 
conditions in a less intimate degree. The main point is certainly true 
that no sin so deeply undermines the character and whole life in the 
body: it is not merely a misuse of a particular appetite, but a falsifying 
of the relations in which the man stands to others and to Gop, a mis- 
direction and contamination of the whole personality ; a degrading of 
love into lust. It is clear from the whole passage, as Goudge (ad loc.) 
points out, and especially from the contrast between vv. 13 and 14, that 
.oGua is regarded by S. Paul as much more than the fleshly organism ; 
it is the living organism, which as living has a unity and a 
permanent character. This idea reappears in c. xv. Cf. also 
Rom. i. 24f. and Weiss’ qu. from Musonius (ed. Hense, p. 65). 

6 éav ford dy. Cf. M. p. 42 f, 
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éxrds ToD owpartos, the same phrase but in a different sense occurs 
2 Cor. xii. 2: here = is outside himself, does not affect (in the same 
way) his whole personality. In this sin he gives himself through his 
body to the false service. 

els TO WSov o. dp. and so sins against his own body, by perverting it 
to these low and false uses. 

19. 1 ovK olSare k.7.A., by contrast, they are reminded of the true 
use of the body; it is a shrine of the indwelling Spirit, used by Him 
for the service of Gop. Cf. iii. 16: but n. here S. Paul speaks of the 
individual body and personal consecration, there of the social body and 
the duty of edification. In these words 8. Paul brings the question 
of the treatment of the body into direct dependence on the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. ; 

Tov év tuly ay. wvevparos, cf. ii. 12: there the indwelling Spirit is 
the source of illumination of the mind, here the claim and the agent 
of consecration of all personal activities; 1 Thess. iv. 8 is closely 
parallel. In both places it is an appeal to the baptismal consecration, 
ef. Rom, viii. 15; Gal. iii, 2; 2 Cor. xi. 4. N. év duiv: the Spirit 
dwells in the human spirit, and the body, the whole personality, 
becomes a,shrine. 

ovk éoté éavtdy. He goes back to the fundamental character 
of the relation established by the Cross between the Christian and 
Gop: they belong, in the fullest sense, to One who has the right of 
purchase to claim their undivided service: the argument is elaborated 
in Rom. vi, 15-23. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 15; Rom. vii. 4. 

20. yyopdcOyre...rLHs : SO vii. 23 in another but related connexion. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rey. v. 9, xiv. 8,4: the price is the ‘blood’ of Christ. 
dyop. as distinct from Avrpodc@a and cognates emphasises the passing 
into the new allegiance, leaving unexpressed the release from the 
old tyranny. Both phrases emphasise the cost of redemption, as an 
appeal to the heart of the redeemed. On the whole class of expres- 
sions see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 18. tims = simply ‘at a price.’ Cf. 
Deissmann (L. von O.*, p. 243 ff.) on the redemption of slaves. 

Weiss (p. 168) points out that the best Stoic teaching enforced 
the duty of chastity (cwppocivy )( dxohacia) on the ground of self- 
respect: incontinence degrades the man and puts him on a level with 
the beasts. §. Paul shares the thought of respect due to self; but he 
brings in the new motive of religious duty, based upon the new 
relation of man to Gop in Christ. The difficulties of phrases and 
arguments in this passage, especially the new sense given to oaua, 
show that the whole course of thought was strange and new, that it 
was difficult for §. Paul as well as his readers to work out with 
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theoretical precision this newly conceived dependence of morals upon 
religious thought and feeling, in order to confute effectively the 
libertine tendencies among the Corinthians. 

Sofdcate 8: tov Ocdv: ‘glorify then the Gop who so purchased 
you and who dwells in you by His Spirit.’ Sofdeare, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 13; Joh. xiii. 31, xiv. 18, xvii. 1, 4: in these passages 
the phrase is expanded beyond the usual meaning of utterance 
by word of praise to Gop and acknowledgment of Him, to express 
the vindication, as it were, and exhibition before the world of the 
power and character of Gop as manifested in the actions and lives 
of those who are His. It is in fact the same idea as is expressed in 
such passages as xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 18, and (negatively) Rom, iii. 23 (see 
note). 81 used occasionally in N.T. (as class.) to emphasise a request 
or command; cf. Lk. ii. 15, Acts vi. 3, xiii. 2, xv. 36; nearly = ov. 

év T® owpatL ¥. = in the personal activities of your body : the év 
perhaps not strictly instrumental, but to mark the sphere of action. 
Cf. Rom. xii. 1. The immediate reference is to chastity, but it is not 
limited to that. The chastity of Christians was one of the most 
astonishing effects of their religion, in the eyes of contemporaries. 
Cf. v. Dobsch., p. 45. 


CHAPTER VII 


C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE CoRINTHIANS. 


S. Paul passes to certain definite questions raised by the 
Corinthians and deals first with the question of marriage: 

(a) Marriage. 

I. In answer to a definite question S. Paul advises that while 
celibacy is good, it is wise for men and women to be married (3) and 
to fulfil the object of marriage with mutual consideration. (6) But 
this is laid down not as a command but as sympathetic advice: his 
own wish is for himself and others to be celibate: but each has his gift 
to be exercised as he finds best. II. v. 8. Unmarried persons and 
widows would do well to remain so: but if they are not continent they 
should marry. (10) For married (Christians) divorce is prohibited on 
the authority of the Lord. (11) By others, that is, in the case of mixed 
unions, the union should be maintained unless the heathen partner 
wishes to dissolve it: for the consecration of the Christian partner 
extends to the other, as it does, of course, to the children of Christians. 
(15) If the heathen partner wishes to separate, no difficulty should 
be put in the way ; there is no binding union, and peace is the basis 
of our calling. The salvation of the heathen partner may be in 
question. 

1. mepl 8 dv éypdipare: the first reference to the Corinthian 
letter: S. Paul has first dealt with matters which had come to him 
by report ; which he might have ignored ; but felt bound to deal with: 
now he passes to questions definitely put to him by the Corinthians. 
If we knew the exact form of and reasons for the questions, much 
that is obscure in the answers would be clear. 

kadov dvOpdarw k.t.A., the reason is given in vv. 26, 29f., 35. It 
is not a question of a principle or of an ideal: there is no hint 
that S. Paul regards the celibate life as morally superior to the 
married life: it is throughout a question of ‘what is well,’ desirable, 
profitable, under present circumstances, i.e. the strain and stress 
of the Christian life as experienced by the Corinthians, in their 
heathen surroundings, and in the presence of the expected end. For 
kahdv in this sense cf. ix. 15, Rom, xiv. 21; Gal. iy. 18; Mkix, 422: 
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the thought is expressed by pakapuwrépa (40), Kah@s, Kpeicoov rovhoer 
(37, 38), ro avp.popov (35), Td evayxnwoy (35). The form of expression 
suggests that S. Paul is here admitting to some extent a position 
urged by the Corinthians in their letter. He limits his admission by 
putting the whole question on the ground of the higher expediency, 
We may conclude that there was a strongly ascetic teaching at 
Corinth, which was manifested in the letter. 

2. 8d 8& tds mopvelas = owing to the prevalence of acts of fornica- 
tion, which they were aware of at Corinth. There was no public 
opinion in favour of purity: slavery and religion alike fostered the 
practice of promiscuous indulgence. For the plural ef. Mk vii. 21, 
|| Mt. only. This state of opinion inevitably would make celibate 
purity more difficult and less believable. Hence he advises matriage as 
a general rule, though in v. 7 he will indicate the ground of excep- 
tions. Tv éavtov yuvaika éxérw, ‘let him have his own wife, a wife 
of his own’: not ‘keep’ as though this were a forbidding of divorce; 
that is dealt with later. The form of the whole sentence (kahdv—eyérw) 
throws the stress on the 6é clause, and hints that the Corinthian letter 
had advocated celibacy. §. Paul admits an advantage in celibacy, 
but holds that it was outweighed, as things were, by its dangers. 

3. 7H yuvaik( «.7.A.: he passes to the mutual duties of husband and 
wife in marriage: sexual intercourse is to be regulated by mutual 
consideration, and to be suspended only in the interests of their 
religious life, and that not permanently. 

4. 1 yuvy k.7.X. gives the reason for the injunction of v. 3. 

ovk eovordte, has not authority over, the right to use as she wills: 
see on vi. 12. The principle has already been traced to its source in 
vi. 16. 

5. eb pajte ay, cf. Lk. ix. 13; 2 Cor. xiii. 5 only: the 7 seems to 
add an element of uncertainty to the exception: ‘ unless perhaps’ ; 
dv, if genuine, = in a particular case, further limiting the exception. 
See M. p. 169. &« cupddvov, ‘ by agreement.’ This phrase is illus- 
trated from Pap. by Deissm. B.S. 11. p. 82 b. twa cxoAdoynte ‘ with 
a view to getting leisure for’: cyodadfew here only in N.T. exe. Lk. 
xii. 25, || Mt. : here ‘to be at leisure for, to apply oneself to.? The 
aor. = to get leisure. Here clearly a special concentration on prayer 
is implied. tq mpoo., your (duty of) prayer. Cf. Bremen Pap. ico: 62 
drt ob MéEAAW Dew oxordfew el fu mpbrepoy amaprlaw Tov vidy jou. 
(M. M. Expos.). 

éml 7d atré = together, cf. Mt. xxii, 34; Lk. xvii. 35 (écovra) ; 
Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, al. ; infra xi. 20, xiv. 23. 

6. Kkatd cvvyvdyny, only here in N.T.; not in LXX: ef. Sir. prol. 
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11 (2 Mace. xiv. 20 alio sensu), =‘ by way of allowance, consideration,’ 
as the result of fellow-feeling. 

ov Kat’ émitayyv: throughout the discussion, advice and command 
are strictly distinguished: he commands only when he can allege 
a commandment of the Lord: he advises as a friend, guided and 
instructed by the Spirit. 

7. @é\w 8 «.7.A. ‘I wish all men to be as I wish myself to be’ 
—not ‘as Iam’ (see Acts xxvi. 29). 

adAd, a qualification of his wish: he feels he has no right to dictate 
the manner in which men may exercise the gift which each has from 
Gop, whether in the life of celibacy or in the life of marriage. It is 
fundamental that each has his own endowment of grace; but the 
conditions under which (otrws) that endowment is to be exercised differ ; 
and neither can be said to be better than the other. This clause puts 
in the strongest form the fact that 8. Paul does not recognise a moral 
superiority in the celibate life: but only an advantage in existing 
circumstances. He has found his own line in celibacy: others find 
theirs in marriage: each is responsible to Gop and to Gop alone. 
For continency as a ‘gift’ cf. Wisd. viii. 21; 1 Clem. xxxviii. 2 
(Weiss). + 

8-16. Aéyw St «.7.A. He returns to his advice to the unmarried 
(8, 9), to married Christians (10, 11), to Christians wedded to heathen 
(12, 16). 

8. dyapos may include the whole class, but more naturally here, in 
contrast with x pars, it refers to unmarried men, whether bachelors or 
widowers, and yypa to unmarried women: there is justification for both 
uses in current Greek (see L. & 8.). Otherwise if dyauo includes all, 
then x7ypac must be understood to be specially mentioned because their 
desolate condition would make marriage more desirable in their case. 
The special treatment of xjpac in v. 39 has brought rats yAjpars here 
under suspicion: some take it as an interpolation: others read rovs 
xhpows, for which there is much to be said. 

9. el 88 odk Eyxparevovrar, cf. ix. 25: ‘if they are without the 
necessary self-control’: the word is late (Arist. first) but found in the 
literary cow? (see Nageli). It is interesting to note that Phrynichus 
(Rutherford, p. 500) rejects the word dxparevec@ar and recommends 
ovK éyKpareverOar as more correct. The negative ov« is correct, as 
being closely connected with the verb, Cf. Goodwin, M. and T, 
384-7. 

yapnodrocay, ‘let them get married.’ On the form ef. Blass, p. 52. 
tmupovo8ar. Cf. 2 Cor. xi, 29: here = to burn with passion. 

10. tots yeyapnkdow, ‘to those who are married.’ mapayyédAew, 


oe 
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‘to charge with authority.’ Of. 1 Thess. iv. 2 (Milligan’sn.). §. Paul 
is here speaking directly to Christians only. 

ovK éyd ddAd 6 Kipios. Of. dud 709 xuplov, 1 Thess. iv. 2. The 
reference must be to the saying recorded in Mt. xix. 6 (Lk. xvi. 18): 
ef. ix. 14, xi. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 15 (but see Milligan ad loc.). There 
is no hint of the exception suggested in Mt. xix. 9. It can scarcely 
be decided whether this implies that the Corinthians had in their 
hands a collection of sayings of the Lord (e.g. ‘Q’), or whether 
S. Paul is here referring simply to the oral communication of such 
sayings in their early instruction. But in any case the reference is 
to an acknowledged order of the Lord’s, not to a special revelation. 

Py XopioOrvar, ‘is not to be separated,’ clearly by her own action: 
the passive aor. here approximates in meaning to the middle: see 
M., p. 162 f. 

11. édy 5& kal xwpiobyj=if she has in fact been separated,’ see Whee 
p. 186. This contemplates a separation taking place in spite of the 
command, i.e. by the action of the husband. A case is put in which 
the husband, in violation of the Christian law, divorces his wife. A 
rule is then given for the divorced wife: she is not free to marry 
again: she must remain as she is unless she can be reconciled to her 
husband: xwpic6 = aged. Probably such a case had occurred, and 
was one of the reasons for the question being asked. St Paul’s 
ruling illustrates very clearly his conception of the permanence of the 
marriage tie. It cannot refer to a separation having taken place 
before the parties became Christians, because that case is dealt with 
presently. 

12-16. tots 8 Aowrots «.7.A. These cases deal with mixed 
marriages. Observe the careful distinction, \éyw not mapayyéddw, 
and éya, ox 6 xipios. .The underlying principle is not clear, §. Paul 
evidently does not put these marriages on a level with Christian 
marriage ; he appears to estimate them by the current standard, as 
practically dissoluble by consent, having no further validity than is 
given by the intentions of the parties when entering into the union. 
So at the outset he distinguishes between rots yeyaunkdow and rois 
Aourots. Probably the distinction had already been made in the 
Corinthian letter. He does not state that the Christian partner is 
free to marry again, but the fact that he does not forbid it seems 
like allowance; cf. 15). It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
fundamental basis of marriage in the divine law of human nature 
(Gen. ii.) : and it requires the word of the Lord, already referred to, 
to be strictly limited to members of the Jewish nation, and, by con- 
sequence, to members of the Christian Church. It looks as if here, 
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as above, he is giving the best advice he can in the actual cireum- 
stances, and not pressing his principles to their full conclusion. 
Does this warrant a radical distinction in the treatment of Christian 
and civil marriage? 

12. tots 8% Aourots = to all others: that is all who are not 
married in a full Christian marriage. This must be the meaning, 
because otherwise all cases have been already enumerated, un- 
married, widows, and married. 

Néyw éys, odX 6 KUpLos, See above, and cf. v. 25. 

dSehdds, one of the Christian Society. Gmorov: as ot mirtevovTes 
= Christians, so a7. = non-Christians. ovvevdoxet, Lk. xi. 483 
Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20; Rom. i. 22 and here only : ‘agrees with him’ 
to continue the connexion. Jewish law forbade mixed marriages: 
S. Paul is here dealing only with marriages contracted before either 
partner became a Christian ; he does not sanction Christians entering 
into such marriages, cf. v. 39 povoy év Kuply. 

14. Wylaorar yap «.t.A. The Christian partner is ays, qyta- 
opévos (see on i. 2): and the question arises whether the Christian 
partner’s dy.orns is forfeited or impaired by association with the 
heathen partner. §. Paul’s answer is that good is stronger than 
evil, that the consecration of the Christian partner asserts itself over 
the other, so that the heathen partner comes under consecration, just 
as children of Christians are ‘consecrated’ by the mere fact that 
they are children of consecrated persons. The conception depends 
upon the fact that ays and dydfw primarily refer not to moral 
character, but to the state in relation to Gop, and the claim of Gop on 
the person, even antecedently to the personal response to that claim. 
Cf. Davidson, O. 7. Theol. p. 145. ‘In its original sense ‘‘ holy,’’ 
when applied to Gop or to men, does not express a moral quality...it 
expresses rather a relation, simply belonging to Jehovah: though it 
naturally became filled out with contents....Men who belonged to 
Jehovah must have the same ethical character, at least, and the same 
purity.’ Here the word must be used in its primary meaning, as 
consecrated to, claimed by Gop. Cf. Rom. xi. 6 and note there. 

év TY yuvaul = ‘in (the consecration of) his wife’: either in- 
strumental ‘by’ as in Heb. x. 10, 29, cf. xiii. 12, Rom. xv. 16, or ‘as 
united with,’ cf. i. 2. 

érel dpa: for this idiomatic use of érei = ‘ otherwise,’ cf. y. 10, 
xiv. 16, xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6, xi. 6; Heb. ix. 26, x. 2 only. See 
Field on Rom. xi, 22. dpa = contrary to your conviction or expecta- 


tion, ‘after all.” Cf. v. 10; frequ. in the argumentative style of Rom, 
Cf. infra xy. 14, 15, 18 and elsewhere, 
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7a Téxva dpov, ‘the children of you Christians’: the argument is 
by analogy from their conviction about the children of Christian 
marriage, to the heathen partners of mixed marriages. This would 
seem to show that these children were not baptised, or rather that 
their ‘ consecration’ in virtue of their parents’ position would be the 
ground, rather than the consequence, of their baptism. As the 
parents belong to Gop, so the children belong to Him: they are dja 
(see above), not dké@apra = unclean or alienfrom Gop. Cf. Acts 
x. 14, 28; 2 Cor. vi. 17; Mk vii. 19, in the ritual sense: the anti- 
thesis illustrates clearly the meaning of dy.os and dyidfw in this 
passage. 

vov 8€, ‘but in fact,’ ‘as things are.’ 

15. xwplferor, mid. ‘ takes himself off.’ 

ov SeSotAwra = ‘has not been bound so as to lose freedom of 
action,’ cf. Rom. vii. 2 6é5era.. This seems to involve the permissi- 
bility of another marriage. 

éy trots Trovovtos = ‘in the cases above described,’ i.e. in their 
mixed marriages. 

év 8 eipyvy k.t.A. The connexion is difficult : (1) this clause may 
be taken as giving a positive expression to what has been stated 
negatively in oJ dedovhwra x.7.X. The Christian has not sacrificed 
his freedom by such a marriage but may, by acquiescing in the separa- 
tion, take the line of peace which is the permanent atmosphere or 
condition of the Christian calling: he need not oppose the separation 
and so create a condition of worry and mutual antagonism; v. 16 will 
then suggest that the only reason for persisting in such a marriage is 
the hope of saving the heathen partner, and that that hope is too 
indefinite to justify persistence in a situation which makes Christian 
peace difficult or impossible. 

(2) Or the clause may be taken as qualifying the whole preceding 
part of the verse, and summing up generally the advice given in 
12-15a. The governing attitude of the Christian partner should be 
to preserve peace, either by continuing in the partnership or by allow- 
ing, though not initiating, a separation. The Christian peace is 
promoted both by maintaining the connexion if the other wishes it, 
and by giving it up, if that is the other’s wish. The condition is to 
be accepted and the best use made of it: for it is always possible 
(v. 16) that the Christian partner may be the instrument of saving the 
other. In this case the «i cwoeis expresses the hope which can be 
based on the principle involved in nylacra x.7.d. v. 14. This gives a 
rather more satisfactory sense to v. 16 and also provides a better 
transition to the argument which begins in v, 17, the argument for 
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carrying out Christian principles in all conditions of life, whatever 
they may be. On the whole, this interpretation is to be preferred as 
giving greater consistency to the whole passage, and as being more in 
accordance with S. Paul’s general teaching. 

év eipyvy...kekAnKev... describe the permanent condition of the call 
which has been received and still persists. Cf. Eph. ivy. 4; Col. iii. 
15; 1 Thess. iv. 7, ‘the essential basis or condition of the call’ 
(Milligan). This condition dictates the conduct of the called. 

KéexAnkey bpas 6 Oeds, of course, of the calling to be Christians. 
Whether we read vuas or 7uds makes little difference. 

16. tl ydp olSas..el cwoes ‘for how dost thou know. . whether (or 
not) thou shalt save....’ ‘ef cwces is indeterminate, and holds an even 
balance between ori cwoes, and 6te wy odces’: Field, who cft LXX, 
2 Kings (Sam.) xii, 22; Joel ii. 14; Jonah iii. 9. There is no other 
instance of this ef w. fut. in N.T., but cf. i..16, Joh. ix. 25. 

17-24, St Paul passes from command and advice in detail to the 
statement of a general principle, which applies to the cases under con- — 
sideration, as well as more widely to all cases of conduct. The 
principle is that the faithful response to the Christian calling is the 
one thing that matters: as long as that can be rendered, the condi- 
tions and circumstances in which a man finds himself are matters of 
indifference. It is not that the Christian is unaffected by those 
conditions, but that the one thing he has to care for is, how he can 
best serve his Lord in those conditions. He does not take account, 
explicitly, of the case in which the conditions themselves might lead to 
a direct conflict with Christian duty: but the principle he lays down, 
that Christian duty is paramount, would provide the answer, if such 
a case arose. It is remarkable, further, that he does not state the 
application of the principle to the cases he is dealing with in the rest 
of this chapter. §. Paul first states the principle in the widest 
terms, and declares it to be the basis of all particular instructions he 
gives to Churches (17): then he gives two instances, first of a ritual 
distinction between religious groups, circumcision and uncireumcision 
(18, 19), summing up with a concise statement of the principle (20): 
then, a social distinction, slavery and freedom, over against which he 
places the significance of Christian freedom won by the Lord and 
of the obligation to slavery to the same Lord (21-23): and finally 
again states the principle in a still more explicit form (24). 

17. el pj = ‘ howbeit,’ ‘only,’ ef. Blass, p. 216. The detailed 
advice of the last section is supplemented by a general principle. 
This general principle applies, in fact, to the whole preceding section 
vv, 1-16; and W, H, text indicates this by the spacing. It is as if 
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S. Paul gladly turned from the detailed advice, of which he felt the 
limits and possible inadequacy, to a broad principle which Christians 
must learn to apply for themselves. 

exdoTw...€kartov are taken out of their proper place in the relative 
clause to emphasise the individual character of the duty of decision, 
corresponding to the individual character of gift and calling. Cf. 
2 Cor. ii. 4 rhv ayarny iva yore. 

@S pepépikey 6 kiptos, ‘as the Lord has assigned to each his proper 
gift’: cf. Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. x. 13 (6 6eés). fep(la = to divide 
into portions: w. dat.= to apportion to each his share. The thought 
here is not of the station in lite but of the xdpioua given by the Lord, 
who assigns to each servant his task and his equipment for executing 
the task: cf. v. 7: so 6 Képvos is appropriately used, as of the Master 
who has the right to claim service on the terms He prescribes. Cf. 
Heb. ii. 4. 

os KékAnkev 6 eds, ‘on the lines of the call which Gop has given.’ 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7; Gal. v. 13, expressed more fully Eph. iv. 1 délws 
TEplTarhjoal THs KAHoEws Hs ExAjOnre and 1 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Pet. i. 15. 
The call or calling is, as always in S. Paul (and in N.T.) the call in 
Christ, to be a Christian. The point is that each man is to maintain 
in his daily lite (repurareirw) the full character of his Christian 
calling, and to use to the full the gifts apportioned to him by the 
Lord ‘ whose he is and whom he serves’: and this, under whatever 
conditions he may be when he is called and after he has been 
called. These conditions are unimportant relatively to the paramount 
duty. 

ds...ovrws =‘ in a manner corresponding to....’ 

mepirate(tw, of the whole conduct and management of daily life in 
all its relations. An instance of a walk corresponding to the call 
has just been given in the advice to the Christian in v. 15, being 
based upon the principle that Gop has called us & elpjvy. 

Kal ovrws K.7.A., cf. xi. 34, xvi. 1; Tit.i. 5. ‘On this principle I 
am in the habit of giving ordinances in all the Churches’: n. not 
Touro or TadTa but o’rws; he states the general principle on which he 
gives his instructions, whenever these were required: all such instruc- 
tions are directed to promoting a life and conduct corresponding to the 
call. év tats éxkAnolats mdacais, cf. xiv. 33. 

18. meptretpnpévos k.T.A., the first instance of conditions is that of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, a ritual distinction between re- 
ligious groups, which ceases to be of any importance when the persons 
have passed by Gon’s call into the Christian state: and the ritual 
marks need not be obliterated, 
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19. dhAd tipyois évtrohdv Oeod, ‘but keeping Gop’s command- 
ments is something’: the d\\a introduces the negative to ovd& éorw: 
7. é Ge. is || o'Tws meperateirw v. 17: what Christians have to think 
about is not whether they are circumcised or uncircumcised but 
whether they are keeping Gop’s commandments, walking in a manner 
corresponding to their calling. trjpyots only here in this sense: but 
the verb is frequent with évro\ai and such-like words. 

20. €xaoros év TH KAjoEL Ff exkAWOy k.7.r. ‘let each man in the 
calling wherewith he was called in this calling abide’: the principle 
that the Christian is to be faithful to his Christianity is restated, 
before further instances of conditions are cited. ¥ is attracted from jy 
which is the ‘cognate’ accus.: kAjots and ékA76y both refer to Gon’s 
call, as before: éy tavty would be superfluous if it did not serve to 
emphasise the paramount claim of the Christian calling over the 
demands of all other conditions and circumstances. ‘ First and fore- 
most you are a Christian: stick to that, whatever way of life you 
find yourself in.’ 

21. Soddos ekAyOns k.7.A. He passes to the most fundamental 
distinction of civil and social status, to take a crucial instance of the 
real indifference of such conditions in comparison with the claim 
of Gop:= were you called (became a Christian) when you were a 
slave?’ py cov pedérw, ‘don’t care about that, i.e. about being a 
slave.’ Cf. Mk iy. 38, xii. 14 al. 

GAN eb Kal Sdvaca. k.r.A. ‘ but if you can become free, seize the 
opportunity, rather than not.’ This rendering is justified by the fact 
that xpyjcat is the aor. imperative, and that tense marks the entry 
into a new ‘use,’ rather than the continuance of one already there: 
see M, Prol. pp. 173 f. pp. 122 f. According to this 8. Paul recom- 
mends a Christian slave to become free if he can. But the more 
commonly adopted tr. is ‘But even if you can become free, use your 
state of slavery rather than not,’ in which case the opposite advice is 
given. The present imperative would be certainly more suitable to 
this meaning, if it is not absolutely required: n. that Chrysostom 
explains adov xpjoat by uaddov dovAeve, where by a true instinct he 
substitutes the present for the aorist. See Field. It is curiously 
difficult to decide either from the context or from general considera- 
tions which advice 8. Paul meant or was likely to give: and com- 
mentators differ freely. Field considers that the particles dX e Kat 
are decisive in favour of the second meaning. Evans on the other 
hand argues that while the phrase e cat 5. is ambiguous and leaves 
both renderings open, the tense of ypijoa: (as above) is decisive: he 
supplies r@ d’vac0ac édevOepos yeréoOar: further, that to supply r7 
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dovrela is far-fetched, against the tense and meaning of ypjom (= 
‘avail yourself of’) and must have been expressed with ypé or arox pu. 
Lietzm., Heinrici, von Dobschiitz, Weiss all take the second rendering, 
after Chrysostom. 

For paddov= uadrdov 7 uh cf. Polyb. Schweigh. Ind. ‘magis hoc 
quam alterum, quam aliud qualis.’ Cf. Phil. i. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 2; 
supra Vv. 2a. 

22. 6 yop év kup KAnPels Sotdos «.7.A. ‘ the slave who was called 
in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman ’: this is a reason for making him- 
self free externally as well ; since he is already free internally. 

év kuptw, See Rom. xiv. 6. N. the anarthrous «pos = ypiords is 
only found after a prep. (éy, vd, cvv) or in the gen. with another 
subst. = ‘one who is Lord.’ For kadeiv év see on v. 15: the phrase 
itself is unique; cf. 1 Pet. v.10. It marks the ‘call’ as Christian, 
‘the Lord’ gives the distinctive character to the call, as it involves 
union with Him. Here it is strictly superfluous, as «Abels could 
mean nothing else than the Christian calling: but it is inserted 
because of the argument leading to dedevO. xuptov (Heinr.). aareded- 
8epos Kupfov ‘ the Lord’s freedman’ not as freed from slavery to the 
Lord (as in Cai libertus), but as freed by the Lord from slavery to sin 
(Lietzm.). The language is taken from the formulae of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves: they deposited the price of their freedom in a temple, 
and the deity of the temple became their owner: cf. the phrase 
‘libertus numinis Aesculapii,’ qu. by Weiss from Curtius Anecdota 
Delphica, p. 24: and see Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
p. 882, and Dittenberger, Sylloge?, no. 485. 

opotws K.7.A. the spiritual freedom of the Christian slave has its 
counterpart in the spiritual slavery of the Christian freeman: ef. the 
exactly parallel paradox, Rom. vi. 19-22. 

23. TuyLts yyopdoOnre, cf. vi. 20; but here in another application : 
they are purchased servants of a new master, and must therefore 
not prove or show themselves to be mere slaves of men: even when 
slaves they must serve as serving Christ (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Col. iii. 24; 
Eph. vi. 6); and whether slaves or free they must not be in bondage 
to merely human distinctions and conventions as above v. 15 (cf. Gal. 
Vorleioes (Romeyi.) 165 7): 

24. &kacrtos év o ekAnOy «.7.A. ‘let each man in the condition of 
life in which he was when ‘‘called,’’ in that condition continue to 
abide with Gop.’ The injunction is not to stay on in the same 
condition, but whatever his condition, to persevere in abiding with 
Gop, i.e. to realise, and walk worthy of, Gop’s call; the dominant 
influence of their lives is to be the presence of Gop, not the require- 
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ment and convention of the world, whether religious or secular, This 
verse then finally sums up the argument by stating what is the 
fundamental condition of the Christian life. 1 Joh. iii. 6-24 expands 
this idea fully. Cf. ib. iv. 12-16. 

Weiss argues that the whole section is directed definitely to asserting 
the rule that Christians must not change their status: he carries his 
interpretation through with great thoroughness, but also at a great 
strain of the language, especially in v. 20 (where as before he takes 
KAnots = vocation, and quotes in support unconvincing parallels from 
Epictetus) and v. 24, where he is driven to suggest that the text is 
corrupt. His procedure brings out very clearly the difficulties of this 
interpretation: but no other enters into his consideration. See also 
below, v. 26n. 

25-40. He returns to the special subject, with a general statement 
that he is giving advice, out of a loyal Christian’s experience, not a 
command: and, first, on the whole question he urges that men should 
stay as they are, married or unmarried, in either case not to be con- 
cerned about the matter, in view of the present state of strain for the 
Christian in the world, the short time there is to do what has to be 
done, and, the rapidly transitory character of all these worldly 
conditions: yet he interposes (28) a caution that marriage is not 
a matter of right or wrong. This he works out further (32): it 
is a case of keeping oneself undistracted for the service of the Lord ; 
and so the balance falls against marriage, yet not so far (35) as to 
make celibacy obligatory. The same consideration (36) suggests the 
right line for the man who is responsible for an unmarried woman; 
if possible he should keep her unmarried; but not against his own 
conviction or her real interest, in the circumstances. (39) So with 
women, while bound during the lifetime of the husband, they are free 
to marry after his death, but only as Christians (i.e. to Christians) : 
still they will be happier if they remain as they are, in S. Paul’s 
considered opinion. 

In this section 8. Paul enlarges upon hints already given, and adds 
fresh reasons for his adyice. The very difficult section 36-38 is 
treated fully below at the end of v. 38. 

25. ep St tov wap0évwy. The article suggests that this question 
had been specifically put by the Corinthians. map%évev perhaps of 
either sex; cf. Rey. xiy. 4 (see Swete); but there is no evidence for 
such a use in current Greek; and the sense does not absolutely 
require it here. He takes up the question whether girls should 
be married or not: as this was largely a question of the father’s duty, 
he deals first with the general desirability of marriage, safeguarding 
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at the outset the right to marry ; and then deals with the particular 
case (36 f.) 

yopunv 8& Si8mpr, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10 (cf. ib. v. 8, érirayy), ‘1 offer 
an opinion,’ which gets its weight from the character, which, by the 
mercy of the Lord, is mine. See Wetstein. 

Os WAenwévos K.7.A. ‘as one who has been enabled by the Lord’s 
mercy to be faithful’: the infin. is the infin. of result (see Blass, 
p. 224). Cf. Gen. xxxiii. 5 ois ndénoev 0 0. Tov walda cov, ‘which 
Gop in His mercy gave thy servant’; and 2 Cor. iv. 1. muorés, 
‘faithful’ to the guidance of the Spirit: or perhaps ‘ trustworthy’ 
in council, as Heinr. who qu. Theodt. dévéxpews ciuBovdos. 

26. vopite odv. ‘Well then, my view is that....’ Totro xaAov...0TL 
kadov.... The redundancy of expression is due to the desire to 
emphasise the point that it is a matter of the higher expediency 
rather than of right or wrong. This is against the interpretation of 
17-24, which makes 8. Paul lay down an absolute rule that condi- 
tions are not to be changed. 

Sid TH evertacay avayKkny, cf. Lk. xxi. 23; Gal. i. 4: see Mill. on 
1 Thess. ii. 7: the nature of the necessity is indicated in vv. 29, 31: 
it is the strain caused by the preparation for the Lord’s coming 
amidst the difficulties of life in the world: cf. Rom. xiii. 11 f. 
éveorooay = ‘present,’ iii. 22, cf. dwd ris éveoréons nuépas Mill. 
Pap. 20, 10; 76 éveoros éros tb. 32, 10. 

TO oUTws eivat, ‘to be as he is ’—not to worry about changing his 
condition, there being graver matters to think about. 

27. 8éSerar K.7.A. explanatory of ows, i.e. married or unmarried, 
don’t change, cf. Rom. vii. 2. Weiss interprets this of the agree- 
ment to live with a woman under vows of chastity. But to interpret 
yuvatxl, yuvaika, here except as ‘wife’ is impossible. It should be 
observed that the first clause prohibits divorce, a question already 
settled in v. 10, on the authority of the Lord. It is apparently in- 
cluded here only for the sake of completeness of statement: the 
subject opened in v. 25 is not really reached till the third clause 
(AéAuoae K.7.d.)- 

AAvoar, ‘are you not bound’...the verb is suggested by Niow : it 
covers the two cases of a widower and a bachelor. 

28. édv S€ kal yaunoys, ‘but if you do marry’: he at once bars 
any conclusion as to right and wrong. ‘tpoprtes, ‘ there is no sin in 
that.’ yrjpy; it is odd to have the two forms of the aor. in close 
juxtaposition; there is no difference. 

OAtuy 8 k.7.A., the natural troubles of the married life will press 
on them, in a ‘season’ which requires all their care, 
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ot Tovodrot, ‘those who marry.’ 

éya 8 ¥. , ‘but for my part I would spare you this suffering if I 

could,’ Rutherford. 

29. rotro Sé dnt, xv. 50, x. 15, not= ‘I mean this’ (Aéyw), but 
‘T affirm this, remind you of this consideration,’ which bears on the 
advice given. Cf. ri ody gyul; x. 19. 

6 kaipds K.T.A. ‘ the time open tolus is contracted’: 6 x. the time 
which gives us opportunity for doing what Christians have to do. 
cvvers. brought into a small compass, contracted: verb Acts v. 6 
(alio sensu) only. 

76 dourdy, cf. Phl. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1; prob. not temporal, 
but summing up the Christian attitude to all these choices: ‘for 
what remains of our duty.’ W.H. mg. connects with preceding 
clause. 

ta...dov, a clear case of tva w. subj. = imperative : cf. Eph. y. 33; 
2 Cor. viii. 7; Mk v. 23. M. p. 178. 

30. os pi} Karéxovres, as having no lasting possession. Of. 
(ik. ‘vii. 15*52-Cor. vic 10, 

31. Xpwpevor Tov kogpov. This constr. only here in Grk Bible: 
not class.: rarely in later Greek. 

kataxpdeba. = (1) to use to the full, (2) to make bad use of. In 
ix. 18 = to make full use, and so probably here, on the analogy of 
preceding clause. Fox this perfective force of the prep. in com- 
position see M. pp. 111 f. 

mapaye ydp Té oxApa K.7-A., ‘the whole shaping of affairs which 
characterises the present is passing away.’ Cf. Rom. viii. 11 f. and 
xii, 2. 

32. Bédrw 8b. duepluvous elvar sums up 29-31, and is explained in 
the following verses: All anxiety for merely temporal interests must 
be discarded that the mind may be free for the eternal interests. Cf. 
Mt. vi. 25-34. Phl. iv. 6 is closely |j in thought. 

33. penépirrar, is distracted in his interests: his allegiance and 
aims are divided. Cf. Polyb. Schw. Index MeplferOar els dudpopa 
diversis rebus simul velle vacare. 

34. tva y dyla Kal TO oopare Kad T® Mvevpati, ‘her one care is 
consecration (to Gop’s service) both with her body and her spirit’; 
not that the married life cannot be So consecrated, but that it 
introduces other caves. 


35. pds 70 ¥. adr. oUpopoy, ‘with an eye to your own interests.’ 
Grin, ie BA} 
Bpoxov émBddw, ‘throw a noose over you’ 


so as to get you into 
my power. Bpdxos is the nooge or h 


alter by which animals are 
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caught and then guided. Here again, as in 25 (and 40), he evidently 
is providing against any suggestion that he is insisting on a personal 
authority over the Corinthians. 

Tpos TO eVox pov K.T.A. ‘with an eye to your good bearing and 
due attendance upon your Lord without distraction.’ The neut. 
adjectives stand for abstract substantives: edrdpeSpov app. coined 
for the purpose. dpedpos = an assistant, rapedpevew to attend or 
assist; in Polyb. Diod. used of disciples with teachers; Joseph. 
Bidieie oo. Weiss. Of ix: 13: amepiondorws only here N.T. 
Cf. Lk. x. 40. 

e¥cxnpov, the common article connects this closely with the next 
phrase. But it is difficult to see the point of this reference to 
‘seemliness.’ It would be quite contrary to the whole tone of the 
argument to see a contrast here between virginity as edcynuov and 
marriage as doxnuov. Possibly it is used by way of contrast with 
the manner and life distracted by many cares, and consequently 
inconsistent with a self-respecting orderliness of conduct. 

36. el 8€ tis doxnpoveiv. ‘ But if a man thinks that he is behaving 
unseemly towards his virgin daughter,’ ‘is behaving unhandsomely,’ 
Evans. doxypovetv is used of any conduct which violates the 
common notions of decency, so as to involve discredit on the person so 
behaving. Here it is used of some conduct towards a daughter which 
may bring discredit on the father: the rest of the verse shows that 
the conduct is the refusal to promote her marriage. ém\ tiv map0évov 
avrov, the use of the word rapéévos throughout is due to the fact that 
S. Paul is considering the case of a guardian as well as a father; he 
uses neither @uydrnp nor rarijp. The reason why this refusal is dis- 
creditable is given by the conditional clause édv 4 imépaxpos which is 
therefore most naturally to be taken as describing a condition of the 
maiden which makes marriage proper: the same is implied by 
olrws odelher yivecOor. tmépaxpos is a am. Ney. but dxuh, dxuatos are 
used primarily of men or women coming to marriageable age, and 
secondarily only and rarely of sexual passion. dtamep in comp. 
indicates ‘passing the natural or proper bounds,’ relatively to the 
matter in hand, and here marks the ‘ passing of the proper time for 
marriage.’ It would not describe excess but'rather the fading of 
passion (cf. Heinr.). The point then is the discredit attending a man 
who allows his daughter or ward to grow old unmarried. Cf. Plat. 
Tiep. 5, p. 460 (Thayer). 

ottas ddether yéverSar = ‘the thing ought to be done,’ i.e. she 
ought to be married, being old enough. deter properly describes 
the father’s duty. 
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8 OéXe. wove(rw, ‘let him do what he wants to do,’ i.e. give her in 
marriage. 

yapelrwoay, ‘let her and her suitor be married’: the situation 
described assumes that there is a suitor, or the question would not 
have arisen in the father’s mind: and the plural is used from the 
point of view of the father. 

37. ds 8 €ornKxev. ‘But if a man in this position is firmly fixed in 
his own mind’; i.e. if he has no sense of misbehaviour in his refusal. 

py éxev avdyxny, ‘and is not under any compulsion,’ i.e. is not 
under any earlier contract for the marriage of his daughter, or urged 
thereto by any other external circumstance, e.g. as a slave might be 
forced by his master to give his daughter in marriage (Theod. ap. 
Cramer). 

eEovolav St exer mept tr. i. 0. ‘but has the right to give effect to 
his own purpose,’ i.e, nothing interferes with his right of parental 
control: it is the positive of ux éxwv dvdyknv: not, as it is usually trans- 
lated, ‘has control over his own will,’ i.e. has full self-control; which 
as Lietzm. says has something grotesque in it; éfouvcla is not used in 
this sense by 8. Paul: nor does he use #é\nua = the will. See below. 

kal tovTo Kékpikev, ‘and has come to this decision in his own 
mind, namely to keep his virgin daughter, he will do well.’ 

38. wote k.t.A. So that he that giveth his daughter in marriage 
doeth well, and he that giveth her not in marriage will do better, ‘as 
time will prove,’ R. 

Lake following Lietzmann (so also Weiss) holds that there are only 
two persons in view, a man and woman who are already in some 
such relation to each other of so-called spiritual marriage as we 
know to have existed in the Church towards the end of the second 
century. The suggestion is that they had made a practice of living 
together under a vow of virginity, and that in some cases the situa- 
tion was proving too great a strain for human nature. In these 
circumstances S. Paul’s advice was sought. His answer is ‘let them 
marry.’ But does the language suit this interpretation? It involves 
certain definite departures from the traditional interpretation of 
words. (1) tépakpos is made to mean ‘ overpassionate.’ No Greek 
commentator appears to take it in this sense. The only justification 
Lake offers is a passage in the Const. Apostol. where akun is 
apparently used in the sense of sexual passion. In any case it is 
a very rare and quite secondary sense of the word, and umépakwos, if 
referred to this sense of dx}, would more probably mean ‘past 
passion’ (= rapyxwaxws) than ‘overpassionate.’ akun, dkuatos, 
rapaxudgw all refer to the time of the full growth of young manhood ; 
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and this sense is in direct accordance with other uses of the word, and 
is common. It would require the strongest possible necessity in the 
context to interpret vrépaxuos otherwise than ‘ past the flower of her 
age, more than ripe for marriage.’ (2) yap({ov is translated ‘marries’ 
rather than ‘gives in marriage.’ This word again is rare (‘no 
instances outside N.T.’ M.M.) and has hitherto been translated as 
causal. The Greek commentators all give it this sense. If it is used 
here = yauéw (on the analogy of some other verbs in -:{w) it is still 
strange that S. Paul should change the word, which he has hitherto 
used throughout, for one that is ambiguous. 

It must be reckoned against this theory that the meaning of two 
distinct words has to be strained in this way. 

But the difficulties do not stop here. ‘The first clause of the 
passage implies that the man is thinking that he is behaving unseemly, 
etc. Lake seems to suggest that this unseemly behaviour is to be 
taken as implying some immoral act either as committed or as con- 
templated : and indeed if twépaxpos refers to the man, this interpreta- 
tion is inevitable. Yet it is scarcely credible that S. Paul should hint 
this and pass it over as of no account. If it is only the fear of losing 
his self-control, which is in his mind, then the expression is altogether 
unsuitable: we should want ei tis poBetra: wi) doxnuovicy. In fact there 
is no reasonable sense to be got out of the words, ‘if a man thinks 
that he is behaving unseemly towards his maiden friend if his passion 
is beyond his control.’ It must clearly be some condition of the 
maid which makes the man’s conduct unseemly towards her. Again, 
if the man is, so to speak, already engaged and now advised to 
marry, we should expect yauelrw, ‘let him marry her,’ esp. after 
ovx dpaprdve. ddether properly describes the father’s duty, but not 
the force of passion which constrains the lover to marry. Lake 
translates ‘it must be so,’ not legitimately. Again, v. 37, uh éxwv 
dvdyknv ig interpreted by Lake as || éay 4 vmépaxuos = ‘is not com- 
pelled by his passion.’ This is not a natural meaning: dyd-yky points 
to the compulsion of external circumstance. é£ovalay exer repl rot 
iSiov Pedrjaros would be a very strange expression for éyxparevera 
‘has control over his passion’: ray émifuu.ov would be the natural 
word ; and xpare? rather than éfovolay éyer, which regularly means ‘to 
have authority’ not ‘to be master of.’ The right translation of this 
phrase is clearly ‘ has authority or the right in the matter of his will 
or purpose,’ i.e. to execute his purpose. Nowhere else does 8. Paul 
use éfovola or 0éAnua for ‘control’ and ‘will’ (so Weiss). rept is 
found only here with éé. é.; ‘authority over’ is expressed by érl w. 


accus. or gen, 
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The phrasing of the passage, therefore, and the natural exegesis are 
strongly against this suggestion. Historically there cannot be said to 
be any foundation for it. Our knowledge of the practice begins with 
a remark of Irenaeus (i. 6, 3) in reference to Gnostics, and Tertullian 
speaks of it as existing in the Church (de jejun. 17; de virg. vel. 14), 
and it was afterwards dealt with by Councils (Elvira, Ancyra, Nicaea, 
Carthage). See Lietzm. A very doubtful deduction from Hermas 
Sim. ix, 11, 1-4 is the only hint from an earlier time. It is pure 
conjecture to antedate the practice by more than a century and to 
discover it in the primitive Church at Corinth. 

The difficulty of the passage, which has led to this desperate 
expedient, lies in the vast difference between our modern way of 
regarding the relation of the parent to the marriage of his children, 
and the Greek or Jewish way. With them, the responsibility and the 
rights of the father were all but absolute. On the other hand 
marriage was regarded as so exclusively normal, that the unmarried 
man or woman was regarded as failing in duty or under some 
disgrace. This atmosphere surrounded both 8. Paul and his corre- 
spondents. §. Paul accepts it, just as he does the conditions of 
slavery, as the normal state of things. He deals with the questions 
raised by the Corinthians by modifying the common higher morality 
in view of the special conditions of the Christian life. But he does 
not destroy any of those influences, which in the circumstances made 
for decency and an ordered life. 

39-40. In conclusion, he expands the hints he has given on the 
married woman’s obligations and rights. 

39. SéSerar. Cf. 27; Rom. vii. 2. édy 88 Kounn§y 6 dvyp, ‘but if 
her husband have fallen asleep’ in death. Bovov év Kuplw, ‘ only in 
the Lord,’ i.e. within the limits of Christian duty. Seen. on v. 22. 

40. pakapiwrépa k.T.A. Once more ‘to remain as she is’ is the 
happier course, more to be envied, cf. James i. 25 with Hort’s note. 
yvopuny, see on 25, 

Soxw ydp Kdyd mv. Geod txeav. ‘I think,’ a meiosis, suggesting 
more. «dye, ‘las well as you have Gon’s Spirit.’ Cf. ii. 16. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(0) viii.-xi. 1. On Idol Feasts and Meats offered to Idols. 


S. Paul takes up another question which the Corinthians had 
raised in their letter, the question whether it was allowed to eat 
meats offered to idols. The difficulty was a very practical one, in two 
ways: (1) A large part of social intercourse involved the joining in 
common meals, either held in a temple or definitely associated with 
the acknowledgment and worship of some heathen deity ; (2) A con- 
siderable part even of the meat sold in the market for home consump- 
tion had been offered to idols. The two questions, then, arose: (1) 
whether it was lawful for a Christian to join in such gocial functions; 
(2) whether it was lawful for a Christian to eat meat so, presumably, 
contaminated. Some considered that their own assurance, of the 
nonentity of idols and the meaninglessness of all the ritual which 
referred to the idol, made it safe for them to take part even in a feast 
in a temple, as in a purely social function promoting friendliness 
with their heathen neighbours. Some, on the other hand, could not 
get over the associations of such practices and felt their consistency 
and the purity of their religion to be impaired. The former are 
regarded as ‘the strong’ and the latter as ‘the weak.’ §S. Paul 
treats the difficulty by applying three principles: (1) viii. 1-ix. 23. 
The principle of charity: the divergence of view between the ‘ strong’ 
and the ‘weak’ should lead the ‘strong,’ not necessarily to revise 
their principles, but to consider their relation to the ‘ weak,’ as 
brethren, members of one body, and the effect of their actions on 
‘edification.’ They should be ready to abstain from using their full 
liberty, if by using it they endanger the moral and spiritual health of 
the ‘weak.’ He illustrates this principle by his own case (ix. 1-18): 
he has rights as an apostle which he abstains from exercising, lest 
they should interfere with the work of an apostle, the propagation of 
the Gospel; and, still more (ix. 19-23), he has liberties as free in 
Christ, which he constantly waives, in order to put himself on a level 
with others, the better to gain them for Christ. (2) ix. 24-x.13. ‘The 
principle of vigilant self-discipline: every Christian must con- 
centrate, with more than the intensity and self-denial of the athlete, 
upon the end and aim of his calling: the consequences of failing to 
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exercise such discipline are illustrated by the story of the chosen 
people in the wilderness: that is an abiding warning against self- 
confidence. (3) x. 14-23. The principle of loyalty: the strong 
should ask themselves whether, after all, the practices, which they 
claim liberty to pursue, are consistent with the practice of the 
Christian profession. It cannot be denied that the idol feasts have 
their meaning, communion with the idol: can this be altogether 
ignored? is there not in partaking of them a kind of trial made of 
Gop’s power? 

The section concludes (x. 23-33) with a fresh appeal to the 
principle of charity (23, 24), some rules about the ordinary use of 
meats and social intercourse (25-30); a final appeal to the principle 
of mutual help and ‘edification’ (31-38). 

Note two points. (a) ix. 1-18 at first reading seems to introduce 
a range of subjects unconnected with those of the rest of the section: 
and some commentators therefore regard this passage as out of place, 
perhaps belonging to 8. Paul’s first letter. But further reflexion 
shows that the subject of this passage is the use of many of his 
legitimate liberties by S. Paul, which is closely cognate to the main 
question: the topics chosen to illustrate his use of liberty are specially 
appropriate to the particular liberties referred to: and it is probable, 
further, that there is a secondary reason for choosing these topics in 
a tendency manifested at Corinth to dispute S. Paul’s whole position 
and relation to the Church there: we may compare the short but 
significant passage iv. 18-24: and large portions of the second epistle. 

(b) The advice to the strong given in ix. 24—x. 22 goes much 
further in the direction of forbidding participation in idol feasts than 
that given in viii. In viii. there is a plea for abstention on the ground 
of charity: in ix. 24—x. 22 the further reason is given that such 
participation is perilous for themselves, and inconsistent with their 
profession. Here, again, a solution has been found (see Weiss) in the 
supposition that at least x. 1-22 belonged originally to 8. Paul’s first 
letter, and that there he took so strong a line as to provoke a protest 
on the part of the Corinthians, on the ground of the practical 
impossibility of such a line of action, unless they were to be com- 
pletely cut off from their heathen friends: and a parallel is found in 
v. 10-12. But, in the first place, it is important to observe that what 
is forbidden or all but forbidden in x. is the attendance at feasts held 
in temples in honour of an idol ; the matter of using meat which had 
been offered is dealt with separately (x. 25 f.). It could not be said 
that the prohibition of this practice would cut off Christians from all 
intercourse with their heathen friends: there would still remain the 
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private occasions of social entertainment. Secondly, the superficial 
inconsistency really marks a careful and deliberate method. S. Paul 
is not writing a treatise on the subject, but is dealing with it as 
a practical question in debate between him and his readers: his 
method is homiletic or rather conversational: before coming to the 
closest grips with it, he prepares the way by an appeal for good feeling 
and consideration for others: here he leayes the question of principle 
open: and he illustrates largely from his own practice. After this 
preparation, he comes closer: must they not consider themselves, as 
well as others, their own progress in Christian achievement? Can 
they be so sure that they can challenge safely the dangers involyed in 
the practices they adopt? Here again the question of principle is 
still held in suspense: the expediency in their own interests of great 
caution is illustrated by the story of Israel. Finally, he deals with the 
question of principle itself: do not these idol feasts anyhow imply 
@ recognition and eyen a communion with heathen deities? their 
heathen friends take them so: the ‘weak’ take them so: and there 
are good grounds for so taking them. But, then, such a practice 
must be inconsistent with holding their own feast of communion 
with Christ. At any rate therefore participation in idol feasts must 
‘be given up. 

If this is an accurate account of the progress of the argument, 
there seems to be no ground for saying that such a cumulative and 
progressive treatment of the question is impossible or otherwise than 
natural, reasonable and worthy of S. Paul. 

The whole subject is exceptionally unfamiliar and strange to our 
experience and atmosphere : and requires a great elfort of historical 
sympathy if it is to be understood. 

1. ep 8§ ray elSwAoPiTwy. Clearly this is a second point 
raised by the Corinthians in their letter: cf. vi. 1, vii. 25, xii. 1 and 
xy. 12. e8wAd@ura covers all meat in any way offered to idols: and 
this meant a very large proportion of the meat available for use, as a 
sacrificial element was commonly present in all slaying of beasts for 
the market. The word, for obyious reasons, is of Jewish origin: the 
word natural to the heathen is iepiéurov, as in x. 28, where a heathen 
host speaks. 

olSapev Sr, the frequent use of oida (-re -vev) in these chapters (vi. 2, 
8, 9, 15, 16, 19: viii.1, 4 «.7.d.) is no doubt due to the fact that the 
Corinthian letter had insisted upon this advanced knowledge, ct. 
i. 18 f.: and in the use of the word here we have a hint that the 
statement of the argument is largely derived from that letter: we 
may take this clause, and vv, 4-6 incl. and perhaps v. 8, as the 
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Corinthian statement of the position the strong were taking up: 
S. Paul quotes these statements, and places over against them his own 
qualifications or supplementary teaching. The plural puts him in 
line with the Corinthians : =‘ of course, as you say, we all have yvGats.’ 

TavTes yaoi €xouev, ‘we are all fully instructed’ in the real 
meaning of these things. The special application of yvGovs in this 
passage is to the true Christian estimate of idols, and of the exclusive 
and supreme deity of Gop in Christ. This knowledge takes away all 
importance from the heathen interpretation of idol feasts, and con- 
siders them as simply social gatherings. At the same time the absence 
of the article gives a wide range to yv@ovs: and reminds us that the 
Corinthians found the special characteristic of their new religion in 
‘knowledge.’ 

2. Wy yvaous puotot «.7.X., the first warning qualification. ‘The 
knowledge, which you claim, is, by itself, apt to inflate, to give a man 
an undue sense of his security and importance’; cf. iv. 6,18, 19, v. 2, 
xiii. 4 (elsewhere Col. ii. 8S only). Cf. Epictet. ap. Wetst.: oneta 
mpokdmrovros ovdév mepl éaurod Aéyew ws ovTos Twds Kal eldédros TL. 
The asyndeton shows that this is 8. Paul’s ‘gloss’ on their statement. 
1 88 dyday oixoSopet, ‘but the love which you ought to claim builds 
up.’ Here S. Paul puts forward dydry, against yous, as the real 
characteristic of the new religion. This thought finds its full 
development in ¢. xiii. otikoSopet = builds up character, in this 
sense found in this Hp. and 1 Thess. v. 11 and Acts xx. 32 only, the 
subst. more widely (Rom., 2 Cor., Eph.) but still confined to 8. Paul. 
The word is used more often of the promotion of union between 
Christians (cf. xiv. 3 and 5, Eph. iv. 12, 16): here no doubt this 
effect is included. The boasted knowledge tends to inflate the self- 
importance of the individual; the true Christian temper of love both 
develops the individual character on true lines and promotes the 
growth of all in union. It is possible that the Corinthians had 
used the word of educating the weak to a truer understanding of this 
matter. Cf. v. 10. 

el tis Soxed éyy. ‘if a man thinks he has achieved any true know- 
ledge, he has not yet begun to know in the way in which knowledge 
ought to be gained’: rt is am ‘inner accusative’ = yGolv twa. N. 
the tenses. Every step of knowledge truly gained ought to make a 
man humble in the consciousness of ignorance, rather than proud of 
his knowledge. This sentence explains the stricture on knowledge in 
the preceding verse. 

8.  8€ Tis dyard TSv Ocdv, ‘but if a man is loving Gop,’ the 
Gop whom he seeks to know: if he goes by the way of love, 
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ovtos €yvwotat im atrov, ‘this man, and this man only, has 
come to be known by Gop.’ For the expected otros éywxev avTov, 
S. Paul substitutes the more weighty consequence, which is also the 
condition of man’s knowledge of Gon, that‘ Gop has received him into 
His familiar knowledge,’ there is that in the man which Gop 
acknowledges as belonging to Himself. Cf. Ps. i. 6 ywuoxer Kvpios 
dddv dixalwy (Heinr.) ; Amos iii. 1 duds éyrwv éx racy pudov vis 5 
Jer. 1.5 mpd rod we tAdo a ce ev Kowa émlorapal ce. Rom. viii. 29, xi. 2 
(Lietz.). He avoids the first phrase, because he fears to admit the 
thought of the achievement of such knowledge as a man’s own work ; 
that again gvovot : cf. Aug. de trin. ix. 1 (Heinr.) ‘nec sic quidem dixit 
cognovit illum, quae periculosa praesumptio est, sed cognitus est ab 
illo.’ Gal. iv. 9 is a clinching parallel, viv 5¢ yvévres Oedv, waddov 62 
yoodérres urd Geod: cf. also xii.12. The underlying thought is that 
knowledge of Gop is not merely intellectual knowledge about Him, but 
is the mutual knowledge which subsists between persons of which the 
vital nerve is not thought but love (cf. 1 John iv. 7, 8): and for such 
mutual intimacy, it is of infinitely more importance and truer to say 
that Gop is intimate with us than that we are intimate with Gop; cf. 
also xiii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Mt. xi. 27, and see note on xii. 8. 

Evans argues that ofros=6 deds and a’rof=tis: but neither sense 
nor parallels support this. 

4. mepl tis Bpdoews ody Toy «iS. ‘Well then in the matter of 
the eating of idol-meats’: he has laid down the principle that the 
criterion of Christian knowledge of Gop is love, and love must 
dictate our efforts to do His will in practical matters; and he now 
passes to the particular case. ody, resumptive. Bpdcews = ‘ eating,’ 
cf. 2 Cor, ix. 10; Rom. xiv. 17: the question is not theoretical 
(what we know about idols) but practical (whether we are to eat, 
etc.). 

cs ér_ again seems to refer to a statement in the Corinthian 
argument which 8, Paul acknowledges: and it is simplest to take 
that statement as covering both vv. 5 and 6. Then S. Paul’s 
qualification not of the statement but of their deduction from it 
comes in v, 7. 

ovdtv elS@Aov év Kéopw, ‘an idol is nothing real’: it has no 
reality in the ordered system we know as the world, cf, xiv. 10; 
Rom, y. 13; Phl. ii, 15. This statement of the ‘ strong’ is a repudia- 
tion of the heathen divinities and perhaps of the whole current 
demonology, a repudiation on which they based their participation 
in idol feasts; but we shall find later that the reality of demons seems 
to be assumed by §. Paul: which makes it still more probable that he 
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is here quoting the Corinthians (x. 18 f.). Cf. Davidson O. T. 
Theology, p. 66. 

ovdSels Geds ef pr els, ‘none is Gop but one’: one in contrast with 
the so-called gods of the heathen, as explained by the next clause: 
cf. the Shema from Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 15-21; Num. xv. 37-41 recited 
by every grown-up Israelite morning and evening, beginning dxove 
"Iopand: Kiptos 0 Geds judy Kiptos els €orly. Cf. Mk xii. 29f. Schiirer 
(E. T. 1893) 1°. p. 84. 

5. Kal yap k.t.A. ‘for of course if there are so-called gods....’ 
Aeyduevor qualifies the admission by insinuating the unreality of 
the gods. This is best taken as part of the Corinthian statement, 
not as a comment inserted by S. Paul. 

domep eloly Geol moAXol kal Kvpior wodAol, Is this part of the 
quotation? or is 8. Paul asserting here, in contradiction of the total 
denial by the ‘strong,’ that the many gods and lords, whom the 
heathen worship, have a real existence? The difficulty in answering 
this question is that we cannot be sure how far the ‘ strong’ carried 
their denial. If they denied absolutely the existence of such beings, 
and treated them as mere fictions, then these words must be 8S. Paul’s 
own (parenthetic) assertion in qualification of that denial. If, on the 
other hand, they denied not their existence but their power and 
importance to Christians, who had been delivered from their sway, 
then this may be a quotation of their contemptuous admission of the 
bare existence, The former position is the more consistent with the 
absolute statement in v. 4 and the Neyduevor in v. 5 (if part of the 
quotation). Nor is it inconsistent with 8S. Paul’s own view: it seems 
certain that he believed in the reality of such beings (cf. above on v. 5, 
vi. 3), On the whole then it seems best to take this clause as giving 
8. Paul’s own view in qualification of the statement of the ‘strong.’ 
Of course he allows the terms @eoi and xipior to such beings, only in 
the sense that they are so regarded by their worshippers. For oorrep 
= ‘as in fact,’ cal ydp, no parallel is quoted: but cf. the use of ckadds 
in Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor, i. 6, v. 7; Eph. i. 4; Phl. i. 7, and the use 
of ws=since, Blass, p. 270. képror, the term «vpios was applied to 
heathen divinities, especially in oriental religious language (cf. Lietzm. 
on Rom. x. 9): and «. here may refer to the same beings as 6eol, 
marking their influence upon human life. But it is possible that 
S. Paul is thinking of subordinate deities, and even as well of the 
deified emperors (so Weiss). Cf. kupudrnres Eph. i. 21; Col. i, 16. 
Deissm. Light from the Ancient East, p. 354 f. 

6. [GAX’] yptv, ‘but for us Christians (they are not gods and lords, 
for we know that) there is no other but the One,’ a confession of faith. 
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els Beds 6 mraryp, ‘there is one Gon, namely the Father’: 6 Tarp 
is the distinctive name by which our Lord speaks of Gop in the 
Gospels: it occurs in Acts only in three places (i 4) 7; di.) 33), “all 
closely dependent on words of the Lord: freq. in S. Paul with Oeds, 
and alone Rom. vi. 4, viii. 15 (= Gal. iv. 6) 5 phe iis Lsy ai. 14 
Col. i. 12 only: freq. in 1 and 2 John and Rey. (5): it is the distine- 
tive Christian title and involves the relation of father and son within 
the Godhead. is Oeds, cf. Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

& ob td mdvta Kal tpets eis avtdv. for & of cf. xi. 12; 
Rom. xi. 86; 2 Cor. v.18, ‘from Him as creator.’ +a mdvra, here of 
all the elements and details of creation. He is the sole source and 
origin of things and persons: k. 1}. els adrév, ‘and we are unto or for 
Him,’ so again Rom. xi. 36, ie. the true end of redeemed humanity 
is His service now and ultimately the full realisation of communion 
with Him. ‘This description of the relation of the universe and man 
to Gop is paralleled in the current philosophical language of the 
time, and may quite naturally have been used by the Corinthians in 
their letter. Cf. Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 8, 9. 
Lietzm. describes it as a hellenistic-mystic formula, but it is quite as 
much philosophic. Cf. Aug. Conf. i. 1 ‘fecisti nos ad te et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ 

Kal eis Kvptos “I. Xp., cf. Eph. iv. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5, one Lord who 
commands and directs our service. 

8U ot ta wdvra Kal pets 5 atrov. He is the agent both of 
creation and of our redemption. The parallelism with the first clause 
makes it certain that 6.’ ov r. w. refers to the part taken by the pre- 
existent Christ in creation: cf. Col. i. 15f. It is all the more 
remarkable if these are the words of the Corinthians. But even if 
they are S. Paul’s own words, the absence of qualification or explana- 
tion shows that the truth was well known and accepted at Corinth. 
The absence of a doxology (cf. Rom. loc. cit.) may perhaps support 
the view that S. Paul is here quoting or summarising the Corinthian 
argument, 

7. GAN ovk é&y Tacw 1 yveo.s. ‘ But, true as this is, the know- 
ledge or perception thus expressed is not fully present in all.’ He 
corrects the wide statement of v.1. 1 yvaous takes up the thought of 
oldamev, vv. 1, 4. This cannot mean that some Corinthian Christians 
would have hesitated to make such a confession of faith, but that 
some would not be so strong in the assurance of it as to overcome the 
consequences of their old habits and associations. N. that yvaats is 
not merely theoretical, but involves practical applications (Weiss). 

ties S€, ‘but there are some who,’ 

12 
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Tq TuvyPela Ews Apt. rod elSddov, ‘by their association up to 
now with the idol.’ cvyyPeaa, xii. 16; Joh. xviii. 39 only, = ‘ owing 
to their being accustomed to the idol in their pre-Christian life.’ So 
w. Tod épyou, Xen., r&v aducnudrwy, Dem., ap. L. & S. Cf. also Ditt. 
Syll. 418, 154 dua ri cuvjdevay rijs rovavrns évoxAjocews, The habit, 
acquired in their heathen life, of connecting these feasts with the idol 
as something real has left associations in their minds which they 
cannot shake off: in this respect and in comparison with others they 
are weak. The question is how their weakness is to be treated. This 
clause shows that here it is principally a question of taking part in 
the idol feasts. The dat. is causal: cf. Rom. xi. 20, iv. 20; Blass, 
p. 117. €ws dpr, ‘up to the present,’ though they have become 
Christians. 77 cuvedjoe, if read for 77 cwnOela, = ‘by their con- 
sciousness even now of the idol presence,’ cf. 1 Pet. ii. 19 ef da 
auveldnow Oeod tropéper tis NUras. But this does not fit with éws dpre, 
and states the case less completely. It is most probable that this 
reading, though strongly supported, is due to the occurrence of the 
word just below. 

as eiSwdd8uToy, ‘as an offering to idols,’ as haying this significance. 

4 cuvednois airay, see Rom. p. 208 (C. G. T.),= their feelings, 
heart, consciousness of their own state: not strictly our ‘conscience’ 
which would require ‘offended’ rather than ‘ defiled,’ podvera. 
They ‘feel’ defiled by their action, however unreasonable such a 
feeling may be in the eyes of the ‘strong.’ 

doGevrjs otoa, ‘because it is weak.’ This use= ‘scrupulous’ is 
confined to this chapter and (dc@eveiv) Rom. xiv. 1-21, xv. 1 (do 0évnua), 
perh. Acts xx. 35 (S. Paul at Miletus) and 1 Thess. vy. 14. As there 
is nothing to show the direct reference in 1 Thess. l.c., it is possible 
that this special meaning of the word is adopted from the Corinthian 
letter, where it would be in harmony with the tone of arrogant self- 
sufficiency which seems to have characterised it. This is borne out 
by the fact that in Rom. xiv. 1 the corresponding participle is 
explained by the addition of rj mlcrev: no such addition is wanted 
here if the Corinthians had themselves used the word : the repetition 
of the word here, with its suggestion of irony, points in the same 
direction. We might then tr. ‘weak, as you call it.’ It is however 
to be noted that S. Paul recognises a true element in this description, 
and frankly adopts it, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, and, further, that no single 
word is used to describe the ‘strong’: they are described as haying 
‘knowledge,’ ‘freedom,’ or ‘rights.? These facts favour the conclu- 
sion that the use of do@evys in this sense did not originate in Corinth. 

poduverar. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1 (odvcpds) where there is a similar 
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reference to the continuation of heathen associations, ef. Swete on 
Rev. iii. 4: in LXX jwalvew represents legal defilement, podvvew stands 
for actual pollution as with blood or with pitch : = ‘feels itself stained, 
defiled ’ (mid.). 

8. Bpopa 88 pds K.7.A. This again is best taken as a quotation 
from or summary of the Corinthian argument. Just as they claimed 
the absolute nonentity of idols, so here the absolute indifference of 
meats, as wholly external to the spiritual life, and making neither 
way in regard to it. §. Paul’s answer is to show that actions, non- 
spiritual and non-moral in themselves, may acquire moral and 
spiritual values from circumstances. 

Tapacryoe, not ‘commend’ (syverijoe) but ‘present,’ ‘bring us 
into His presence,’ with direct reference to the ideas embodied in the 
idol feasts. This is consistently the meaning of raplorava. Cf. 
Rom. vi. 13, xii. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 2al. There may be a reference to 
judgment as in Acts xxvii. 24; Rom. xiv. 10. 

torepovpela, ‘do we feel any loss’ or lack, ef. i. 7, Phi. iv. 12: 
so barépyua )( weplocevpa 2 Cor. viii. 138, 14. meprrcedopev, ‘do we 
abound’ in any valued possession. 

9. Prérere 8é, ‘but take heed,’ then again he qualifies the preceding 
statement by bringing in a new point of view, that of dydan, which 
regards the needs of others. 1 é&ovela tpay arn, ‘ this right which 
you assert.” N. Kennedy, p. 164. mpdoxoppa yévnrar, ‘prove to be 
a stumblingblock for the weak.’ Cf. Rom. xiv. 13 in a similar con- 
nexion; and mrpocxory 2 Cor. vi. 3. e 

10. tov éxovta yvaow, ‘that hath knowledge,’ the knowledge 
which was their boast: see above. The sudden change to the second 
person singular is noticeable. It is possible that here there is in view 
some prominent person who had taken this line, and whose action 
raised the whole question in a public way. 

elSéAroy, only here and in LXX, formed on the analogy of *Iceor, 
"AmoA\Nwvevov al. ap. Wetst. 

katakelwevoyv, it is clear that some Christians felt it permissible to 
join in feasts held in the heathen temples. 

acbevots ovtos, ‘ weak as he is,’ with all his weakness. 

olkoSopnPynoerar, ‘will be fortified,’ R., ‘built up,’ ‘educated,’ 
‘improved ’: the word is used ironically: you will educate him, as you 
profess to do, tp to the point of defying scruples which have not 
been really remoyed, 

11. dmrédddvtraw yap...‘ surely this weak man is being ruined by this 
knowledge of yours, this brother for whom Christ died.’ The con- 
trast between their heartlessness and Christ’s love unto death is put 
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in the most absolute form. Cf. Rom. xiv. 15. yap here involves an 
ellipse in thought; it is obvious that if he eats while still scrupulous 
he is doing wrong: tr. ‘surely,’ ‘why.’ Cf. ix. 10. Weiss reads xal 
with most MSS. 

12. ovrws St dpaptdvoytes k.7T.A., such a sin against the brothers 
is more, it is a sin against Christ Himself. 

TUTTOVTES a. THY oO. ATbevovTay, ‘smiting, dealing blows at, his 
feelings in their weak state,’ cf. Mt. xxiy. 49. ‘ Verberare aegrotum 
crudele est factum,’ Wetst. 

13. S.dmep k.7.d. he clinches the argument by the strongest assertion 
of the right course as a principle of his own conduct, in the widest 
form. N. the force of repetition. In this clause 8. Paul antici- 
pates the more strict treatment of the question in c. x.: just as the 
supremacy of dydary (c. xiii.) underlies the plea advanced in the 
preceding verses. 

ov py ddyw: on od py in N.T. see M. pp. 187-192: it occurs 
only four times in 8. Paul (1 Thess. iv. 15, v. 3, Gal. vy, 16 and here) 
and in all four places with strong emphasis as in Class. Grk. See 
also Goodwin, M.7, 294 ff. (ed, 1889), Blass, p. 209. 


CHAPTER IX 


1-23. §. Paul illustrates and enforces his appeal for the 
suspension of rights in the interest of others by his own practice in 
regard to his undoubted apostolic rights. He has always been ready 
to waive his apostolic rights (1-18) and even his Christian privileges 
(19-23) if by so doing he can promote the cause of the Gospel and 
commend it to others. 

This is the main argument of the section and its place in relation 
to the context. At the same time the language and the choice of 
topics, especially in 1-23, show that he had occasion, if he had 
wished to use it, for a direct defence of his apostolic position at 
Corinth. It is clear from this passage, as indeed it was suggested 
in ce. i-iv., esp. iv. 10, that there was a tendency fairly manifest 
among the Corinthians to dispute his position. The reticence with 
which he deals with this personal matter and the quite secondary 
position to which he relegates it give a capital instance of his 
readiness to subordinate personal matters to the interests of others 
and the promotion of the Gospel. In 2 Cor. x.-xiii. we see how he was 
forced to deal with this personal interest as of primary importance. 

Weiss urges that the question of the apostle’s rights and his 
attitude to those rights (ix. 1-18) is wholly distinct from the subject 
of c. viii. and ix. 19—x.: that the transition in v. 1 (ovK eiul 
é\evGepos) is obscure: and on these grounds considers that this verse 
did not originally stand here. He does not decide whether they 
belonged to S. Paul’s first letter, or to some other context: but see 
above. 

1. odk eipl eeVOepos; he has just declared himself ready to adopt 
a stringent rule in the interests of charity: he at once goes on, in 
close connexion of thought, to emphasise the meaning of this conduct, 
by asserting his complete freedom from such rules both as a Christian 
andas an apostle ; then he shows how in other ways he has refrained 
from exercising this freedom with the same object. éded0epos, free, 
not here from sin as in Rom. vi. 18, 22, but from external lasv of all 
eindseasuan Gale iy 22=S) eva se Lebeteedis 1G: The point of this 
wide Christian freedom is resumed in v. 19, 
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ov eipl dardorodos; meantime he takes up the narrower question 
of the rights of an apostle: the elaboration of this theme shows that 
they were disputed at Corinth. ‘Am I not an apostle,’ a com- 
missioned agent of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the rights and 
claims that position gives ? 

ovxl “I. tov Kvptov npav édpaka; cf. xv. 8; Gal. i. 12,15, The 
clause evidently is meant to confirm his claim to the apostleship in 
the first rank. It is remarkable that in his direct apologia apostolatus 
sut in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. he does not refer to his having seen the Lord, 
unless it be in xii. 1-9. There the criterion is the work he has done, 
as below. SS. Paul’s vision of the ascended Lord took the place, for 
him, of the qualification which the other apostles gained by their 
companionship ‘from Galilee till he was taken up.’ For him and 
them the core of the qualification is the direct experience of the 
resurrection: for $8. Paul that was concentrated in the one compre- 
hensive vision which revealed to him Who and What Jesus was and 
is. Cf. Acts ix. 17, xxii. 13 f., xxvi. 16. 

‘Incotv tov Kiptoy emphasises the exaltation of Him who was 
known as the man Jesus to the throne of divine sovereignty: as 
always, the simple name Jesus refers to the historical personality. 

ov TO Epyov pov vb. éort ev Kuplw, ‘Are not you yourselves, in 
your union with the Lord, the work done by me as apostle’ and so a 
witness to my apostleship? A second confirmation of his claim, 
proved by his knowledge of the Lord and by the effects of his office. 
For this appeal to 7d épyov ef. 2 Cor. x.-xiii., esp. x. 12-18, xiii. 12 £, 
and n. above, iii, 13f. dpets ev kuplw, your very existence as 
Christians, united to the Lord, living in Him. 

2. ahAd ye, ‘but in any case to you’ = class, dd buiv ye, cf. Blass, 
p. 261 (not quite || Lk. xxiv. 21, the only other occurrence): for d\\d 
inapodosi, Blass, p. 268. For the dative, &\X\ovs—duiv ve cf. quty, vill. 6. 

% yap odpayls pov tis GmooroAns : the seal was the mark 
of authenticity, among other uses, cf. Deissmann, B.S. 1. 65, 66 (see 
n. Rom. xy. 28)—‘ you, your union with the Lord, are my authentica- 
tion for the apostolic office which I claim.’ 

3. 1 pr arodoyla k.7.X., from here to v. 14 the rights of an apostle 
are declared, and one right, that of being supported by those among 
whom he works, is fully argued. Then in vv, 14-18 he shows that 
he has not claimed this right and why. These last verses indicate 
the relevance of the section to the main argument: but the fact that 
he is not content with a mere statement of the right to support shows 
that in some form or other this right had been a matter of serious 
discussion at Corinth, The question comes fully to the fore in 
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2 Cor. x.—xili., but even then with much obscurity. From this 
passage we should gather that there was a strong disposition at 
Corinth to deny the right: but as 8. Paul clearly declares that he had 
not claimed it, it is difficult to see how the question had arisen. It 
is one of many questions which in our ignorance of the circumstances 
we must leave unanswered. 

Tots ue dvaxplyovcw, ‘to those who make a practice of investi- 
gating my claims,’ ‘to those who desire to sift my title’ R. avakplyew 
always of investigation or examination preliminary to a final decision 
or judgment. Seeii.l4n. N. the emphatic éuy and éué. 

atin. R. refers to the preceding verses, ‘ This is my answer to...,’ 
rightly: so Evans. His defence of his actions lies in the assertion 
and proof, just given, of his apostleship. What follows brings out 
the self-restraint and self-denial he exercises in regard to rights. 

4. pa} ovk Zxopev k.t.A. The apostolate thus established involves 
rights. jy odK, can it be that we have no right? 

éCovrlay=right, privilege, licence, granted to a person by a superior 
authority or law. Cf. Acts xxvi. 12, Mt. xxviii. 18, 2 Thess. iii. 9; 
with gen. either of the donor, or of the person or thing over which 
the right extends. Not quite = liberty of action, but a granted 
privilege or licence (see Evans, ¢. ix. introd.). 

gayety Kal mety; sc. ‘at the expense of the Church.’ This 
rendering is necessitated by the immediate context, and by the phrase 
ywatka mepidyew (not merely éxew). Lietzm. takes it of eating things 
forbidden, but wrongly. 

5. adeAprv yuvatka mepidyev, to take about with us a sister as 
wife, i.e. a Christian wife. Some strangely interpret it as meaning 
a Christian matron to wait upon them and assist them: so Aug. ap. 
Wetst. 

@s kal of Aourol dadcrodor K.t.A., see Add. Note Rom., p. 228 
(C. G. 7.): here clearly 8. Paul includes himself and Barnabas 
among the apostles: probably also all ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’ as 
Knd¢as, certainly an apostle, follows; and as the argument is from 
apostolic practice. On ot &8eAdpol rod Kuptov see Hort, St James xix., 
Mayor, St James vii. ff., Lit, Gal. pp. 252 ff. 

kal Knoas, so always in S. Paul, even Gal. ii. 7, 8: but he is 
mentioned only in these two epistles: the order is odd: and perhaps 
throws special emphasis on Kydas as if his example would haye a 
specially strong appeal, cf. on i. 12. 

6. éy® kal BapydBas: the mention of Barnabas points to the first 
missionary journey, as though their practice of supporting themselves 
had already then occasioned remark. 
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py épydter Oat, ‘to be exempt from earning our living by labour.’ 
Cf. iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 8-12. 

7. tls otpateverat K.T.A., So far he has argued from apostolic 
example: now he appeals to common sense: the soldier, the vine- 
dresser, the shepherd are all paid for their work. éWova is the 
technical term for pay, cf. Lk. iii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 8. At this time all 
soldiers were paid. 

8. pa] kata dv@pwmoy radTa Aado ; ‘is this mere man’s talk?’ are 
these human analogies inapplicable to divine things? The Scripture 
lays down the same rule. 

9. évyap t@ M.v. ‘Why surely in the law of Moses’: only here 
does S. Paul use this full phrase: elsewhere he leaves it to be under- 
stood what law heisreferring to; cf. Lk. ii. 22, xxiv. 44; Joh. vii. 23; 
Acts xiii. 39, xv. 5, xxviii. 23; Heb. x. 28 only. 

ov dipdoes B. a. Deut. xxv. 4, cf. 1 Tim. v. 18: otherwise only 
metaph. in N.T. Eyy. Syn. and 1;Pet. ii. 15. v. 1. knpodces Xen., 7. 
eq. 3, see L. & S. on knuds. adAo@vta, ‘ while threshing.’ 

pa) Tov Body «.7.A., the care of animals seemed too small a thing 
for a divine regulation; hence it is allegorised: cf. Phil. de spec. leg. 
i. 260: the details of the sacrificial victim must be understood 
symbolically, ob yap brép adéywv 6 vduos aN Srép Trav vodv kal 
Aeyor éexdvTwy : So de somn. i. 93 (Lietzm.). For 8. Paul’s use of 
allegory cf. Gal. iv. 23 f. 

10. ¥ 8 yds mavrws Aéyer; ‘or does He say it merely for our 
sakes?’ quas, us men. 

SU pas yap «.7.A.: yop = ‘why surely,’ ‘yes in truth,’ ‘cor- 
roborating a statement about which a question has been raised,’ 
Blass, p. 274f. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 20, W. M., p. 558 f. Lietzm. takes 
it as = ovv, but this is inconsequent. 

Ore odelder, ‘that the plougher, etc.’ This is the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the saying about oxen. So far it is mainly the general 
reference of the text to human ploughers and sowers that is considered. 

11. el ajpets k.7.A. draws the conclusion, by analogy, from earthly 
matters to spiritual. 

12. eb GA THs tpadv eEovolas peréxovow, ‘if others share this 
right over you,’ i.e. to claim support from you: for the gen. cf. Mt. 
x. 1 (ls); Joh. xvii. 2; Rom: ix. 21. Lietzm. eft Epictet. iv. 128 
éyw atros éuavtod kara radra éfouclay éxw. The clause shows clearly 
that there were teachers at Corinth, probably residents, who were 
supported by the community. This may throw light on 2 Cor. xi. 
7-15, xiii. 14 f., and on 1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 6 f., cf. perhaps 
HUG es EY) ais 
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ov paAAov wpets, sc. as no mere teachers, but the original bringers 
and preachers of the Gospel. 

ovK expnodpeda, ‘we never made use of,’ ef. vii. 21. 

mwavra, oréyouev, cf. xiii. 7 (1 Thess. iii. 1, 5 are slightly different). 
oréyev = to hold out against, endure: cf. Polyb. 3. 53. 2 rh 
emipopay T&v BapBdpwr: lit. to keep in or to keep out; hence of the 
trustworthy man keeping a secret, of learners remembering their 
lessons, of ice bearing weights, of a wall resisting an attack, of 
vessels holding water; see Wetst. who here interprets ‘ we are silent 
and do not complain, though you grant to others what you deny to 
us.” Cf. Field on xiii. 7. But there is no suggestion of any such 
denial: the whole point is that S. Paul has not claimed his privilege : 
so best tr. ‘we endure anything rather than risk putting any obstacle 
in the way of the Gospel of the Christ’: what they had to endure 
was the hardship of working for their living in the midst of the 
tremendous burden of their missionary work. 

évkomnyv only here in Grk Bible: but the verb Rom. xy. 22; 
Gal. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18 of obstacles put in the way of action or 
belief: Nageli claims this among the words of the ‘higher’ or 
literary xow7 used by 8. Paul (Diod., Diog. Laert. etc.) = ‘ obstacle,’ 
‘ hindranee,’ ‘ block.’ 

évkoTyy Sapev = éyxdWopuevr. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 8 diddvT0s exdlenow ; 
2 Cor. vi. 3 d.dévres mpockor iy. 

TO edayyeAtw TOU xpirTov, a comparatively rare phrase (Rom. xy. 19 
Where see notes 2 Cor. 1m. 125 ix, 13, x. 143 Gali 7.73 Phila. 273; 
1 Thess. iii. 2 only), and always with direct reference to the preaching 
of the Gospel to non-Christians, and in particular to Gentiles: the 
call of the Gentiles is the distinctive note which S. Paul hears in the 
name 6 xpicrds: and the special point here is that he was afraid lest 
his taking financial support from young converts might create suspicion 
of his motives and so hinder the further progress of his mission. He 
had no scruples about receiving help from a Church for work in 
another place. Cf. Phil. iv. 15. 

13. ovx olSate O71, he gives further support to his contention of 
right, by alleging the example of temple officers. 

of ra tepd epyatdspevor, ‘ priests engaged in the temple’s services’ 
Rid. Cf. Num. xviii. 8, 9, 31; Deut. xviii. 1-4: so also in heathen 
practice. 

tmapedpevovtes = ‘attend to,’ cf. vii. 35; the word is found of 
temple service in an inscription ap. Dittenberger’, 552, 17 mapedpevé- 
Tagavy ev TH lepw THyv émBadovoay Timnv Kal wapedpelay movovpevor 


THs Oeov, 
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76 Pvotacryplo cuvpepltovrat, ‘share the offerings with the altar.’ 
Cf. Deut. Lc. 

14. ovtws xal 6 Kuptos k.T.A., the final proof in an ordinance of 
the Lord Himself. Cf. Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7. é&« rov evayyeAlov = 
‘from preaching the Gospel.’ 

15. éya Sov kéxpypat x.t.d., ‘ but I have taken advantage of none 
of these authorities ’ for claiming support. 

ovK €ypaipa St radra, ‘my argument is not meant to secure me this 
privilege,’ n. the epistolary aorist. 

tva ottws yévyror év euol, ‘that it should so be done in my 
case.’ 

Kadov ydp por paddov d&roSavetvy 7—‘ for it is good for me rather to 
die than—,’ the sentence is broken off because it would be difficult to 
complete without some phrase that might be offensive, e.g. ‘than 
to take anything from you.’ The difficulty of expressing this without 
offence makes all this passage obscure. The aposiopesis in Gal. 
vi. 12 is due to similar reasons. It must always be remembered that 
the apostle dictated. Lietzm., Blass and others read ta tis Keviborer 
‘I would rather die than that anyone should make this boast of mine 
empty’; but the reading is less well supported, and the sense less 
vigorous. 

16-18. S. Paul can find nothing to boast of in the fact that he 
preaches the Gospel: he is under constraint, not to preach it would 
be misery: if he does it with a will, he has a reward: if against his 
will, he is fulfilling a trust of stewardship which he cannot neglect. 
He can claim no reward from Gop ; when he has done all he can, he 
is still an unprofitable servant: so he claims his reward from men, and 
that is, that he should be allowed to serve them for nothing: so he 
never used his rights in this matter. He puts his point in a paradox, 
the highest pay he can receive is to have no pay, to waive his right 
and serve men for nothing. 

16. dvdyKn pou emlketar: he has no real claim in the matter: 
he is a slave to Jesus Christ, cf. Gal. i. 10; Rom. i. 1, above vii. 22, 
who may work willingly or unwillingly but in any case must work : 
so he can claim no pay from his Master, he has nothing to pride ° 
himself on, no claim to make as before Him. For this connexion of 
katxnua and pu.cdds cf. Rom. iv. 2-4 (Heinr.) and ef. Lk. xvii. 7-10; it 
is quite possible that this saying was in 8. Paul’s mind. The dvdy«n 
is the obligation of his call: cf. Rom. i. 14; Acts ix. 6, xxvi. 19. 

17. ec ydp exdv...ci 8 dkwv.... It seems best on the whole to take 
éxay and dxwy as describing the attitude of the slave to his work, done 
under avdyky ; he may do it cheerfully and willingly ; in that case he 
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gets paid: or grudgingly and unwillingly ; in that case he still has to 
work out his trust. Others take éxéy as in contrast with dvdyxn = 
under no compulsion : but we should expect in that case el...é€mpaooov 
uc ov dv etxov. Clemen and Weiss take this verse as a gloss. 

oikovoplay memiorevpat, ‘I have been entrusted with a steward- 
ship’: the olkovduos is a slave, like others, but in a special position 
OlmnUstemen Chavon lotsa likeuevas ek fDi heaton vesm leet iveed ON Hor 
memiarevwat cl. Rom. iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7;-1 Thess. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; 
Tit. i. 3. 

18, tls ovv pot éotw 6 picbds; he explains what his pucés is: 
the willing servant gets his reward in his work: the unwilling seeks 
it in getting what advantages he can out of his work. 6 wu., ‘the 
reward I mean.’ 

tva...6y0@, ‘to make the Gospel without expense’ to those who 
receive it: surely a clear case of tva w. subj. taking the place of the 
infin, Cf. iv. 3; M., p. 210f.; Blass, p. 228. - 

els TO py] KaTaXpyoac0aL, ‘so far as not using to the full...,’ cf. 
2 Cor. viii. 6 es TO mapaxadéoa, ‘to such an extent that we exhorted,’ 
Blass, p. 236 = els dcov R. (app.). katraxpycacGar, see vii. 31n. There 
are two reasons for employing this cpd rather than the simple: 
(1) the receipt of support was only part of his right in the Gospel, 
(2) he had received support though not from the Corinthians. 

a7 ovolg, pov év To ev. = 77 &v TH ev. c& Cf. Blass, p. 159. ‘I 
am content to deprive myself of some of the right given me in the 
Gospel,’ R. 

19-23. In the preceding section he has. established a particular 
right and given his reason for not using it, but parenthetically by 
way of showing that he had rights which he could give up. Now he 
returns to the theme of vv. 1, 2, to show that in his use of all his 
rights, whether as Christian or as apostle, he uses the same law 
of charity : he waives each and all in the interests of the Gospel and 
his hearers: and so completes the statement of his conduct as an 
example to the strong. 

19. édevOepos ydp av ek mavtwy. ‘In fact, free as I am from 
all’: with é« only here (cf. Rom. vii. 3 dro). wdvtTey prob. masc. = 
‘owning no master among men,’ no one who has a right to dictate 
my conduct: this is almost demanded by the antithesis raow...éd0v.., 
still R. trs. ‘free from all constraints.’ For the idea of release by the 
Gospel from slavery to men cf. Gal. ii. 4. This phrase by itself 
might be thoroughly Stoic : but the following for which it prepares is 
as remote as possible from the Stoic position, is pure Christian. 


macw éuavrdy ovAwoa, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 5 only. édovAwou is the 
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‘constative’ aor., M., p. 109. This can hardly be independent of the 
saying recorded in Lk. xxiv. 25 f. 

tva tods mAclovas kepSijow, ‘that I might gain, as the produce of 
my labours, the greater number,’ for Kkep$. cf. Mt. xviii. 15; Mk 
viii. 36 (\ls); Phl. iii. 8; this would be the optative in Cl. Grk. 
rovs mAelovas = ‘ the greater number,’ not = the majority, but ‘more 
than I should have gained by another policy,—the greater number 
that this policy brings in.’ Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2 (but not 2 Cor. ii. 
6, Phl. i. 14), Blass, p. 142 f. 

20. Kal éyevopny «.t.A., instances of his policy. éyevépny, ‘ I be- 
haved, made myself.’ 

*TovSatos, tva "IovSalovs, Jews as such, not Jewish Christians. 
Cf. Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 18, xx. 20-26 (Lietzm.); Gal. ii. 4 shows that 
there were limits to these accommodations. 

rois td vopov os taro vopnov, not another class, but Jews named by 
their distinguishing characteristic in face of the Gospel, and in 
contrast with Heathenism, cf. Gal. iv. 4 f.: if may include even 
Judaising Christians, as reckoning themselves as still under law; ef. 
Acts xx. 20 f.; Gal. iv. 21: it implies concessions on legal observance 
(cf. Acts xxi. 20 f.) not a mere putting himself into their position and 
frame of mind, hence the necessity of the participial clause. No 
doubt such concessions involved observing Jewish customs of food, 
washing, etc.: perhaps (as Weiss) there is a reference to the circum- 
cision of Timothy (and Titus, Weiss, who so interprets Gal. ii. 3). 

p] Ov atts Ud vopoy, cf. Rom. vi. 14. 

21. tots dvopors = the Gentiles, cf. Acts ii. 23; Rom. ii. 12 
(advb). 

p17] Ov davopos Veod GAN Evvopos Xpiorod: his rejection of ‘law’ as 
a moral power laid him open to the charge of ‘lawlessness,’ of 
antinomian tendencies: cf. Rom. vi. 1 f. The genitives are in each 
case governed by the véuos contained in the compound adj. : see Blass, 
p. 106. 

€vvopos, Acts xix. 39 only: but here §. Paul is forcing the word to 
an unusual meaning in contrast with the special meaning given to 
dvopos = without law, ‘lacklaw’ (Evans); = within law, viz. the 
law of Christ. For this paradoxical use of véuos cf. Rom. viii. 2 n., 
Gal. vi. 2; and above vii. 226. So far is he from being without a 
law of Gop, to dictate his conduct, that he is within the law of Christ, 
revealing Gonp’s will for him. 

22. tots dodevéow must be used as above (viii. 7-13)—‘to the 
scrupulous.’ 

23. mdvro, S€ mow, ‘ nay, I doanything for the sake of the Gospel,’ 
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i.e. to advance the Gospel, to gain more and more adherents to 
Christ. 

Wa ouvkowevds atrod yévopor, cf. Rom. xi. 20 (n. C. G. T.), 
= ‘that I may be a co-partner in it,’ i.e. that I may have others to 
share the Gospel with me. This is the regular use of xowwyvéds (-e@y -la) 
=a partner in some object, not a partaker of. See n. on Rom. xii. 13 
and below x. 16. The special point of 7d evayyé\oy here is ‘ the 
propagation of the Gospel’; he wants to increase the number of 
partners in this great business. Cf. Phl. i. 5, ii. 22. 

24-27. Another motive for abstention: self-discipline for character. 
This waiving of rights for the sake of others in the interests finally of 
the progress of the Gospel suggests a more intimate reason for 
similar conduct: not for the sake of others only, but for the sake of 
achieving the Christian character is this policy desirable. 

24, ov olSare Sti, again an appeal to their assurance of know- 
ledge. 

PpaBetov: Phi. iii. 14 only: a rare word, found in the New Comedy, 
a few prose inscriptions, 1 Clem. y, (see Lft), Vett. Val.: see M. M. 

ottws tpéxete tva KaTaddByre, ‘run to win’: the point is not the 
competition but the need of training and effort, if any worthy end is 
to be gained. Cf. 2 Tim. ii, 5. The comparison with the athlete 
was a commonplace of moral philosophy: see Wetst. ottws refers 
not only to the effort made in the race itself, but to the preparation 
for it: as vouuuds 2 Tim. l.c. 

25. mdvta éykpateverar, ‘exercises self-control in every matter.’ 
Cf. Epictet. 35 ap. Wetst. ‘A technical term for the training of the 
athlete,’ Weiss. 

éxetvou pév ody, ‘they on their part after all to gain but a perishable 
crown.’ oréhayoyv. The victor’s wreath of the Greek games. See 
Swete on Mk xy. 17 and Hort on James i. 12. 

26. éya tolyuy, ‘I at any rate.’ 

3 ovK GSrAws, ‘as a man does who has a definite aim’ = xara 
cxoméy, Phl. iii. 14. The concentration of effort on this end in view 
is the thought that comes to the front here. 

27. wtrwomdfo, ci. Field ad loc., = ‘bruise,’ cf. Plut. TZ. ii. 
p. 921 F, 11 ori\wr kal peXacudy avawiumdara, Lk. xviii. 5. 

py wos k.7.A. xypvéas, lit. of preaching the Gospel: dSdxwpos, be 
rejected in the final judgment. The athlete might be rejected or 
disqualified for lack of regular training. 


CHAPTER X 


1-13. This section is in close connexion with ix. 24-27: the 
necessity of self-discipline and rigorous training for achieving and 
maintaining the Christian character, the certainty that without this 
Christians may become dédximor, in spite of their high calling and 
great privileges, is illustrated now by the case of the Israelites, who 
failed in analogous circumstances. Israel had its own redemption, 
baptism, and sustenance: yet they failed to please Gop, and perished 
before reaching the promised land, because they yielded to the tempta- 
tions of the surroundings in which they found themselves: Christians 
must take care lest they yield in like manner: (12) such care is both 
needed and will be rewarded, because Gop can be trusted to give 
power to those who rely not on themselves but on Him. 

1. ov 0é\w ydp b. dyvoeiv, 48. : ydp takes up the thought of upmus... 
addxcmos yévwuae ix. 27: the danger, illustrated by S. Paul’s own 
action, is common to Christians and exemplified by the history of 
Israel. For the whole phrase cf. xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 2 Cor. i. 
8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: it always includes the appealing ddedpol; and 
introduces with emphasis some matter which bears directly upon the 
situation under discussion: dyvoetv here almost = ‘forget,’ cf. 
Rom. xi. 25. 

ot marépes Hpav, for this description of the ancient Israel in relation 
to Gentile Christians cf. Rom. iy. 11 ff. There is no exact ||: 
Rom, xi. 28, xv. 8 are different. It is possible that by judy here 
S. Paul and his race are meant: but that is strained. It is better to 
see in the use an instance of the continuity of the old and new 
Israel, such as is implied, indeed, in the whole passage. Heinr. cft 
1 Clem. iv. 8 6 rarhp %. laxwB. 

Tavres...1wavrTes...mavres, all, whatever the ultimate issue in the 
several cases. 

bro THY vehéAnv...8ua THS Pardoons...the cloud appeared at the 
very beginning of the wanderings, and protected them during the 
passage of the sea, cf. Hx. xiii. 21, xiv. 20. joay of the abiding 
presence: 6:4\dov the passage once for all. The cloud marked the 
presence of Gon, the passage through the sea the completeness of 
their redemption. 
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2. Kal mdvres...eBamticavro, the deliverance from the Egyptians 
and escape from Hgypt is taken as typical of Christian baptism, and 
the phraseology of the latter (els xypirdv Barrio Ojvac Rom. vi. 3, Gal. 
li. 27) is applied to the experience of Israel. Moses was the instrument 
of their deliverance and the leader in the escape; and so far is a type 
of Christ; but the language cannot be pressed to imply such a union 
between Moses and the Israelites as is involved by the phrase when 
used of Christian baptism. The phrase, in fact, in the latter case 
gets its full meaning, not from itself but from its connexion with the 
ideas involved in the various uses of év xpior@. Cf. Heb. iii. 16, and for 
a similar comparison cf. Acts vii. 35f., Heb. iii.2. éBawricavro, 
mid. = ‘received baptism,’ emphasising their share in the act. See 
Heinr. and M., pp. 137 f., 160, Acts xxii. 16. 

3. mvevpatikoy Bpdpa...rvevpatikoy mona, The reference is to the 
manna (Ex. xvi. 4, 16 f.) and to the water from the rock (Ex. xvii. 6; 
Num. xx. 7 f.): mvevpariucdy represents the é« rod ovpavod and 
dv dwxev KUpios of Ex. xvi. 4, 15, cf. Joh. vi. 832; Deut. viii. 3. Cf, 
also Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 24 dprov obpavod &doxey avrots and v. 25 dproy 
ayyewy payev avOpwros. It is possible that here, too, language used 
of the Christian Sacrament is directly transferred to Israel’s experience 
in a less comprehensive sense: but mvevmarixdy is not actually used 
of the food received in the Eucharist in the N.T. 

4, @mvoy ydp x.t.A. ‘for, when they drank the water, they were 
drinking water from a spiritual rock following (them).’ The clause 
explains the adj. rvevyarixdy as applied to méua. 

No such explanation is given of mv. Bpwua because the reason for 
the use of wy. in that case is obvious—it was ‘ bread from heaven’: 
but the water came from the smitten rock: and the use of the 
adjective has to be justified. The justification consists in the asser- 
tion that the source of the water was in reality the Christ, the 
Messiah ; they were drinking water which came ultimately from a 
spiritual rock, manifest to their senses through the material rocks 
that were smitten. The language is the more natural because of the 
frequent use of the term Rock in O.T. for Jehovah (n. Ps. xviii. 2, 31; 
Deut. xxxii. 15; Isa. xxx. 29; Hab. i. 4, though apparently never 
with this particular reference). Then the word dxorovOovcns is used 
of this spiritual rock, because the Christ was present with His people 
throughout their wanderings (cf. Isa. Ixiii, 9f., 1 Pet. i. 11, see Hort). 
The whole of the language thus springs naturally from the interpreta- 
tion which §. Paul is putting on the manna and the water, as gifts of 
Gop to Israel in the wilderness, analogous to the gifts which Christians 
ceceive for their support in their journey through this life, There is 
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a remarkable rabbinic legend that the well of water accompanied the 
Israelites on their wanderings, cf. Wetst. ad loc. ‘Targum ad 
Num. xxi. 18 adscendit (puteus) cum illis in montes excelsos et ex 
montibus excelsis descendit cum illis in colles (? valles); cireumdabat 
universa castra Israelis, et portabat (? potabat) eos unumquemque in 
porta tabernaculi sui.’ It is possible that S. Paul may have had this 
legend in mind; but if so, he discards it in its materialistic form : 
and it is not necessary for the explanation of his language. 

N. that S. Paul here ascribes to the Christ the same function as the 
mediator of Gon’s gifts to Israel, as in Wisdom x. is ascribed to cogia, 
and in Philo to the Adéyos: and this involves the pre-existence of 
Christ, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9; Gal. iv.4; Rom. viii. 3; Phil. ii. 5, 6 (qu. 
Plummer), cf. also 1 Pet. i. 10. 

If we compare Joh. iv, 10 f., vi. 31 f. it must be regarded as possible 
that the analogy here indicated is derived from the Lord’s own teaching. 
So Justin (Tryph. 114) speaks of dying for the name r#s cadjs wérpas 
kal fav Vdwp rats kapdlats...Bpvovons Kal worfovans Tods BovAomevous Td 
Ths Sws Vdwp mety (qu. Plummer ad loc.), where he not only ‘appears 
to have this passage in mind’ but also to connect it with Joh. iv. l.c. 
Ci. Kennedy, op. cit. pp. 236, 267, 

q wérpa S& rv 6 xptorés, but this spiritual rock (from which the 
water really came) was the Christ. This is certainly not an allegorical 
interpretation (that would require éori, ef. Gal. iv. 24), but an 
assertion that the material water which sayed Israel from drought was 
the gift of the Christ, even as the manna was given by 6 Kupuos. 
There is no suggestion that either manna or water had other than 
natural effects. The whole point is their being miraculous gifts of 
Gop, as the rescue itself was. Then the following verses mark the 
failure of the proper results of this favour, owing to the perversity of 
Israel. We cannot argue from the passage as to the nature of the 
Christian sacraments, beyond the strict analogy—namely, that they 
imply real gifts from Gop through Christ. Nor, again, can we argue 
(as Lietzm.) that S. Paul regarded the manna and water as real 
sacraments. ‘The point of comparison is simply that they were gifts 
of Gop through Christ. 

5. GAN ovx k.7.d. in contrast with repeated rdvres: but forall that 
the majority proved not to be pleasing to Gop, by the fact that they 
failed to reach the promised land. 

é trois Theloow a. uddoxneev, for constr. cf. Mt. iii. 17 (\\s), xvii. 5 : 
Heb. x. 38. LXX frequ, (al. w. accus. Mt. xii. 18; Heb. x. 6: infin, 
Lk. xii. 32; 1 Cor, i, 21; Gal. i.15 al.: dat. 2 Thess. ii, 12: eis w. ace, 
2 Pet, i. 17): the verb is peculiar to the xo.w7. 
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Kater tpddnocay ydp...Num. xiy. 16. 

6. tatra St «.7r.A. The application of the analogy : in spite of 
these great favours and gifts from Gop Israel failed under temptation ; 
Christians must see to it that they do not fail in like manner: there. 
is need of vigorous self-discipline, Lietzm. argues that these 
sentences are directed against a definite view, held by the ‘ strong’ at 
Corinth, that the sacraments guaranteed salvation, irrespectively of 
the actions of ‘ believers’: and compares some of the later develop- 
ments of ‘Gnosticism.’ But neither in the 0.1. Church nor in the 
Corinthian Church is such a view clearly present. All that is required 
by the argument of this whole passage is that the ‘strong’ were 
claiming a freedom of action which §. Paul thought was unsafe for 
them ; it involved dangers which they scarcely realised. If they had 
definitely asserted that conduct in the believer was a matter of in- 
difference, it is difficult to think that he would not have met such a 
position more directly as, e.g., in Rom. vi. 1. 

6. TUrroL ypav éyevPnoay, cf. v. 11, ‘came to pass as examples for 
us’: not ‘types of us’ which would require ofro : « example’ is the 
commonest meaning of ryros in S. Paul; only once = type (Rom. v. 14). 
There seems no reason to take rumixés v. 11 differently (as Lietzm.). 

eis 70 prj elvan, ‘ to the intent that we should not be...’ 

emBupnrds, Num. xi. 34: only here inN.T. éreOtpnoay, ib. xi. 4; 
cf. James iv. 2, Gal. v. 17 for the absol. use. 

7. pmdé ciSmAordrpar ylverGe...‘do not prove to be’ as you are in 
danger of doing (pres., cf. Moulton, p. 125). éxd@irev «.t.A., Ex. 
Xxxii. 6, 

8. pSe mopyetmperv k.7.d., the occurrence denounced in ec. v. showed 
the necessity for this warning: n. S. Paul softens the warning by 
including himself. 

9. pdt exrreipdfopev tov k., cf. Exod. xvii. 2, 7; Ps, Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 18. 

Tov Kuptov, SO NXBCP 17 Aeth. Arm. Xpiordv DEFGKL latt. dedv A: 
Marcion acc, to Epiphanius read Xpiordv. Nestle (p. 152) argues 
that Xp. was the only reading known to Origen, and refers to Zahn 
(Theol, Lbl. 1889, col. 180) as maintaining this reading to be correct. 
Heinr. prefers if on internal grounds. But if Xpicrdv is read, we 
cannot conclude that S. Paul meant to speak of the Israelites as 
‘tempting Christ’; the cas clause has no object expressed and it 
jvould be easy to supply kipiov or Gedy from the general context of the 
reference. Hyen in view of v. 4 it would not be natural to speak of 
the Israelites tempting Christ. 

10, pmde yoyyvfere, cf. Num. xvi. 41f. There the murmuring is 
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against Moses’ exercise of authority in the case of Korah: and there 
may be a hint at discontent with S. Paul’s action in asserting his 
authority; cf. iv. 18 f. 

tard Tod ddoOpevtod, cf. rdv d\oApedovra, the destroying (angel), 
Ex. xii. 23; Wisdom xviii. 25. The subst. here only. 

11. tatra 8 trumikws... = ‘by way of example’ as réro in v. 6. 
There is no reason to give the word here the meaning ‘ allegorically’ 
(as Lietzm. does). 

éypady Se, ‘ but were recorded...,? expanding the adv. rumixds. 

Ta ten TOV aidvey, cf. Heb. ix. 26; Mt. xiii. 39, 40, 49; ef. 
Sirach xliii. 7; Mt. xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20 (sing.). Except in ascriptions 
(Mt. vi. 13; Rev. i. 6 et passim) and in reference to the kingdom 
(Lk. i. 83; Rev. xv. 3) the plur. aléves is used only in 8. Paul and 
Heb., here and ii. 7, Eph. ii. 7, iii. 9, 11, 21; Col. i. 26, and Rey. 
xiv. 11, The only near parallel to this passage is Heb. ix. 26: ‘the 
whole discipline and growth of creation in time is made up of 
manifold periods of discipline, each having its proper unity and com- 
pleteness.’ Weste. ad loc. ‘The ends of all these ages have been 
fully reached in our time and for us: and it is our business to reap 
the fruit of their discipline and experience. Whether S. Paul is 
thinking only of the successive periods of Gon’s dealing with man- 
kind, as recorded in O.T., or whether he is embracing in his view 
the parallel dispensations in Israel and the various nations of the 
world, it is difficult to say. But there is nothing in the context 
which points beyond the O.T. katyvrnKev, a remarkable use, implying 
that the aims and tendencies of the ages have come to their full end 
and conclusion in the present age. 

12-13 sum up the particular warnings of the preceding verses. 

6 Soxav éordvar = the wise man, the ‘strong’ Christian. 

Preréro pa} mréory || 7) wos...dddkcuos yévwuat ix. 27: he brings his 
argument to a point. 

13. mepacpos tpds...‘No trial has overtaken you but what is 
common to man.’ meipacpés, ‘trial’ rather than ‘temptation,’ cf. 
Gal. iv. 14; 1 Tim. vi. 9 (only in S. Paul). What is the particular 
reference? The context points to the general ‘trial,’ due to the 
inevitable breach between the new life in and of the Christian society, 
and the old heathen life, with its consequences both of personal 
difficulties and social estrangement. The ‘strong’ were meeting this 
trial by a dangerous acquiescence in old practices as morally in-’ 
different. §. Paul’s argument here is against such acquiescence, and 
for a more difficult and courageous attitude. The necessity of taking 
up this attitude is the trial: the courage required is not more than is 
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naturally (as the above instances show) asked of men (dvOpwrwos), 
but in all such common trials, men can rely upon Gop to help. 
avOpdauwvos, cf. Gal. iii. 15: not = within the power of man unaided 
to meet, but such as must and do come to men, because of their very 
nature and conditions : the next clause indicates the power available 
for meeting trial. The stress of the word is on the weakness of 
human nature. Of. Rom. iii. 5n. 

motos 8é 6 Oeds, ‘ but,’ i.e. though human nature itself exposes you 
to such trials, Gop can be trusted to help you to meet them. Ties, 
‘to be trusted,’ cf. i. 9; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii, as Yiibheen wl, 118}8 
1 Pet. iv. 19. 

ds ovK edo ipds ep. K.7.A.: there is a slight stress on buds = 
you Christians in your present circumstances: so tmtp 6 Sivacbe 
= beyond the power which is yours as Christians. 

GAG moire K.7.A., ‘but will bring about, together with the trial, 
the issue of the trial also, in your ability to endure.’ Both the trial, 
as incident to human nature, and the issue, consisting in the power 
given, come from Gop. tv &kBacw, here and Heb. xiii. 7 only, =‘ the 
issue, outcome’: in this sense first in the New Comedy (Menander, 

fr. 696, rod xaxod), Epictet. Diss. ii. 7, 9. Nageli, p. 37, 79. 
/ 70d Sivacbar = ‘of being able...,’ the gen. of definition: the 
article with &@aow seems decisive for this meaning: ef. M., p. 217. 

tmeveyxetv, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘to endure, bear up 
against.’ 

14. 8wdmep x.t.A., this concludes the argument from the danger to 
the individual: ‘wherefore, because of these dangers, flee from 
this idolatry,’ = a definite instruction to shun idol feasts. 

adyamnyrol pov, cf. iv. 14, xv. 58; 2 Cor. vii. 1. This form of 
address occurs only in these two epistles and Phil. ii. 12, iv. 1; ef. 
Rom, xii. 19. Itis a peculiarly moving appeal, where he is pressing 
his advice upon his converts. 

devyere, the trust in Gop, which is confident that He gives strength 
to endure trial, does not justify the challenging of trials and tempta- 
tions. Of. vi. 18. 

7s €iSoAodatplas, the form of idolatry here under consideration, 
attendance at idol feasts. 

15-22. He passes to a further consideration, that of consistency. 
It is not consistent for a Christian who is a guest at the table of the 
Lord, with all that that implies of fellowship with the Lord and with 
the brethren, to be a guest at the table of daemons, which at any rate 
in the intention of the heathen guests involves fellowship with 
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15. os mpoviwous A€yw: he passes to the new argument, with no 
connetting particle (as in iv. 1, vi. 12, ix. 24): ‘I appeal to your 
intelligence,’ common sense: in iv. 10, 2 Cor. xi. 19 there is a touch 
of sarcasm in the word; and in Rom. xi. 25, xiii. 16 there is a plain 
hint of danger in the quality. But here it is used simply of practical 
wisdom and good sense. Cf. Mt. vii. 24, xxv. 2f.; Lk. xii. 42. 

Kplvare ¥. 6 hyp, ‘judge for yourselves the value of my statement.’ 

16. oO TotrpLov THs evAoytas : this was the name given to the third 
cup in the Jewish Passover meal: = the cup of our blessing, i.e. which 
we bless, the gen. taking the place of an adj., cf. cxedos éxAoyjs Acts ix. 15 
and see Blass, p. 98. 6 evAoyodpev is then pleonastic, except-so far as 
it emphasises the reference to the Eucharist and stands for judv, 
which in itself would have been ambiguous. 

kowwvia K.7.A., see oni. 9: the cup is, constitutes, a partnership or 
fellowship (for those who partake), and it does so because it involves 
that each partakes of the one object, the Blood of the Christ. That con- 
stitutes them partners, fellows, with each other, is the basis of a 
fellowship. The argument requires that this should be understood as 
a fellowship with Christ as well as a fellowship with each other; it 
is that which makes joining in idol feasts an inconsistency. In 
these verses 15-18 S. Paul is establishing the reality of the Christian 
fellowship and its basis: in 19-21 he shows how this makes any 
participation in idol feasts a gross inconsistency. 

In kowwvia the stress is always on the common relation between 
persons; the word for partaking or participating in is ueréxew, METOXN. 
The distinction comes out very clearly in Heb. ii. 14 (see Westcott’s 
note): cf. also v. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 14 f. and n. below 21, where the con- 
clusion as to practice is drawn. 

Tod alparos Tod xptrrod, ‘the Blood of the Christ,’ as received by 
all in the Holy Kucharist, is the basis of a fellowship. See further on 
xi, 27-30 : and see Rom. iii. 25n. The Blood is the means not only 
of the propitiatory but of the communicated life, and that life is in 
Christ, is a fellowship with Christ in the most real and intimate 
sense. 

tov dptov dv Kdapev, ‘the loaf of bread which we break.’ dp 
dprov is attracted into the case of the relative (Blass, p. 174), and 
perhaps 76 rorjpioy should also be taken as the accus. The reason 
no doubt is that it is not actually the cup or the loaf, but the partaking 
of one cup and one loaf, which constitutes a fellowship. The whole 
expression is highly condensed. ‘The breaking of the bread’ is the 
earliest description of the Holy Eucharist, Acts ii, A ex elle 
Cf. Mk xiv. 22 |\s, 
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TOU cupatos Tod xp. ‘The Body of the Christ’—not rs capkés. 
So xi. 24,27. As in the case of the Blood, the thought is not only of 
the Body which died upon the Cross but of the Body which was 
raised to a new life that it might be the organ through which the life 
of the Risen Lord might be communicated to His people, making 
them His members. Here again primarily the thought is of fellow- 
ship with Christ; but this is immediately expanded in the next verse 
to include explicitly fellowship with each other. 

17. orveis dpros.... The second clause (oi yap rdvres x.7.d.) favours 
taking the first words as two clauses = ‘ because there is one loaf of 
bread, we, who are many, are one body.’ This leaves the whole 
sentence asyndetic, not explicitly connected with the preceding, 
and that points to its being an explanation, or answer to the question, 
= ‘yes, for we are one body because the loaf which we partake is 
one.’ The argument is drawn from the single loaf being broken for 
all to partake, that symbolises the unity of all: and, the loaf repre- 
senting the Body of Christ, the unity is a unity of body, i.e. in the 
Body of Christ: cf. xii. 13, 27. 

ot toAAol, ‘ who are many ’—it is a unity which includes diversity ; 
the manifoldness is not destroyed but united in a living organism, 
ef. xii. 27; not ‘ though we are many’ = 7oANol dvTes. Ev copa. AS 
the whole argument of the passage enforces the fact of fellowship 
with Christ, we must take this phrase, not merely as describing their 
unity with each other, but their union with Christ : = ‘one body’ sc. 
of Christ (cf. Rom. xii. 5). It seems to be implied that the practice 
was to communicate all from one loaf: and this would be a natural 
result of following the Lord’s action in the Last Supper. 

ot yap mdvres, ‘for allof us together,’ each and all. 

ek TOU évds dprov peréxopev = ‘take a share from the one loaf’: the 
construction is unique and must be distinguished from that of the 
simple genitive ; it again marks the unity in the manifold, ‘ we each 
have our own part, but it is from the one loaf’: the loaf is broken 
but the bread is the same. The manifold is united and remains 
one in the Body of Christ: that is the basis of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

18. Pdérete Tov IcpanA katd cdpKxa: a further point: an analogy 
between the O.T. dispensation and heathen feasts is adduced to bring 
out their full significance. The historic Israel was a ‘ fellowship,’ 
and their fellowship was with the altar, seeing that they partook of 
the sacrifices offered upon the altar. The point is that the partaking 
of food is a basis of fellowship, the kind of fellowship being deter- 
mined by the acknowledged character of the food ; food offered on the 
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altar established a fellowship with that altar in Israel’s case: so food 
offered on a heathen altar establishes fellowship with that altar 
whatever its significance. This significance may in reality be nil 
(19), but it is not so for those who sacrifice ; for them it involves (20) 
the recognition of idols (daemons), and fellowship with their altar 
involves fellowship with demons: and the inconsistency of Christians 
who act as recognising such fellowship is obvious, and is explicitly 
stated in v. 21. 

tov “IopayA kata odpKa, no exact parallel, but S. Paul distinguished 
between the spiritual Israel (= now the Christian Church) and the 
Israel by human descent, cf. Rom. ii. 28, ix. 6, 8; Gal. iv. 29, vi. 16. 

tas Ovotas = the food offered on the altar, and partly consumed by 
the fire of the altar, partly by the priests. 

kowvol here again, not partakers in, but partners with. 

Tod Ovovarryplov. S. Paul uses this word, rather than rod beo0, 
partly because the immediate effect was to establish a connexion with 
the altar, and with Gop only through the altar, partly to bring out 
clearly the analogy with the heathen feast: up to this point the 
analogy is strict: when it is carried past the altar to the god of the 
altar, it may be avoided by denying the reality of the heathen 
deities ; and that evasion is met in v.20. Lietzm. eft Philo, de spec. 
leg. i. 221, and suggests that cow. +. Ovo. was a common formula 
in Hellenistic Judaism. 

19. tl ovv dypl; ‘well then, what do I assert?’ 

Sti eSwrdbutdv tf eoriv k.7.A., not that there is any real distinction 
in the meat offered to idols in itself, nor that an idol has in itself any 
reality : the difference lies in the beliefs of the worshippers and the 
recognition implied in the act of joining in such worship. Comparing 
viii. 4 this is as much as to say, ‘am I going back on the admitted 
principle that an idol is nothing ?” 

20. GAX’, as if a negative statement had preceded. ‘But I assert 
that.’ 

Satpovlors Kal od Oem Ovovow, Deut. xxxii. 17, of the apostasy of 
Israel in the wilderness. N. the identification of idol with daemon, 
cf. Deut. xxxii.17; Ps. xev. 5 al. 

Kotwavors THY Sapovlov ylverOar, ‘ to become, to prove yourselves, 
partners with devils’; as you do become, if the intention of the idol 
feast is considered. 

21. ov Sivacbe rorrjpiov K. mw. «. m. 8., to enforce the conclusion 
just indicated, a different turn is given to the expression. The Lord. 
is the host in the Christian feast, as are the devils in the heathen, 
Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 259, 
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tpaméfns Kupiov, Mal. i. 7, 12, cf. Isa. lxv. 11. The description of 
the altar as a table carries on the thought of the Lord as the host. 
The idea is a familiar O.T. idea, whether we are to assume the 
further thought of the heathen language about ‘ the table of Serapis’ 
or not: see Lietzm. and M.M. s.v. demvéw. 

22. i wapotnodpev tov Kipiov; Deut. xxxii. 21 in a, like 
connexion. 

Pa) ioxupdrepor atrod éopév; a clear reference to ol éoxvpol, with 
tremendous irony. There can be no parley between the Lord and 
devils, yet we are to be strong enough to dally with them. 

With these indignant questions 8. Paul concludes what he has to 
say about the first and most important part of the present subject : it 
is utterly inconsistent with Christian profession and practice to take 
any part in sacrificial feasts in heathen temples. It is to be noticed 
that he reaches this conclusion without direct warning or approach ; 
throughout c. ix. he argues on the general ground of what is 
expedient in the use of lawful liberty : in x. 1-13 he enforces self- 
restraint by the example of Israel and their failure owing to the lack 
of such restraint. Then in 14-23 he gets to close grips with the 
matter, and by the plain statement of what is involved in the 
Christian feast, he shows the impossibility of reconciling attendance 
at it with attendance at the parallel heathen feasts. This would 
seem to leave no room for the argument from mere expediency which 
has been dealt with at such length. But the next verses show that 
that argument is not forgotten: two principles are laid down which 
summarise earlier stages of the argument: and then, vv. 25-30, advice 
is given on certain cases of practice, when the rule of expediency 
definitely comes in. 

23-24. The freedom of the Christian, as has been shown by 
S. Paul’s own practice, is limited in things indifferent by considera- 
tions of his own interest, and the interest of his neighbour. 

23. mdvra teotw: GAN ov mdvta cupdéper, cf. vi. 12: ‘all things 
are lawful, but not all things are profitable,’ i.e. to the persons them- 
selves, who possess the freedom: this was the point developed in 
ix. 24-x, 13. 

GAN od tdvra otko8opet, ‘not all things help,’ ie. others in 
their Christian effort : this introduces the law of charity. 

24. pndels To Eavtod {nreltw x.7.A., the aim must be not one’s own 
advantage, whether real or fancied, but one’s neighbour’s. ‘This 
summarises the argument of viii. 7-ix, 23. 

25-30. Advice on a practical question which arises: what is to 
be done when a Christian has to buy food for his own consumption or 
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is invited to dine with a non-Christian? The difficulty is that any 
meat sold in the market might have been offered to idols: in fact the 
mere act of slaying a beast for food was performed with a certain 
ritual. Cf. Lietzm. pp. 124, 126; Wetst. on 28. We are here no 
longer dealing with sacrificial meals, but with the use of meat in 
general, and ordinary social entertainment. 

25. av To év paké\Aw k.t-A. An interesting plan of a forum in 
Pompeii given by Lietzm. shows the slaughter-house and meat-shop 
placed next to the Chapel of Caesar, marking the close connexion 
between the sacrifice and the meat market. There must have been 
considerable difficulty in finding out what meat offered for sale was 
part of a sacrificed victim and what was not. 

pydiv dvaxplvovtes, ‘without any enquiry,’ dvaxpivew in its regular 
sense of examining or enquiring into any matter. Cf. Wetst. for 
Jewish rules. Sid rHv cuvelSyow, ‘to satisfy your conscience’ or 
feelings. Scruples should be stamped out from the first. A great 
extension of the range of freedom, when we consider the Jewish 
scrupulosity in such matters. 

26. Tod Kuplov ydp 1) yy K.7-A., Ps. xxiv. (xxiii.) 1. Wetst. quotes 
from the Talmud a passage in which the verse appears as a grace 
before meat: and Lietzm. suggests that it may have been so used by 
Christians at Corinth; cft Rom. xiv. 6f.: so v. 30. 

27. el tis Kadet «.7.A., this clearly refers to an invitation to a 
dinner held at the host’s house, not to one held in a temple, which 
could not avoid coming under the condemnation already uttered (21- 
23). The same rule applies here as in the case of meat bought in 
the market. Cf. Lk. x. 8. 

28. édv S€ ris dptv elary, possibly the host, by way of challenge: 
but more probably one of the weak brethren. In this case the law 
of charity comes in. And this is confirmed by the following ex- 
planation. tepd@vrov instead of e/SwAddurov may have been chosen out 
of politeness to the heathen host. 

29. cuvelSyow 8t Aéya, it is the conscience or feelings of the man 
who offered the information that is the reason for abstention. 

Wa tl ydp 4 &evdepla pov k.t.A., not the man’s own conscience or 
feeling, for that is free, and cannot in itself be affected by any other 
feelings: the fact that another man feels it to be wrong does not 
make it wrong (xplverat) for him. §. Paul represents the ‘strong’ 
Christian as speaking in his own person in this and the next verse. 

30. cléyd xdpite petéxo k.t.A., ‘if L partake by grace no evil should 
be said of me in a matter for which I give thanks to Gon.’ 

Xdpure = év xdpire of Col, iii. 16, iv.6. 8, Paul uses ydps = thanks 


= Or 
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only in the phrase ydps r@ Oe and in Pastoralg xdpw éxw: * by 
grace’ makes excellent sense, as the freedom of the strong is the 
result of the grace of Gop: for the simple dative cf. Rom. xi, 20, 380, 
31, iv. 20. Blass, p. 117, cf. 1 Pet. i, 12. 

tl Bracdynpotpar, ‘why am I to be exposed to slander’ (Gi 
Rom. iii. 8) as doing what is wrong? as above Kpiverat. The 
independence of the strong is mainiained, salva fratris conscientid. 

31-xi.1. A brief summary of Christian conditions of practice : the 
glory of Gop is the aim: the way to that is by the utmost considerate- 
ness towards men of all conditions, and for their interests, and the 
imitation of Christ. 

31. ere oby...o¥v introduces the summary of all the reasons he has 
been urging: it does not refer especially to the last verses. etre tu 
movetre covers all practical action ; all come under the rule. 

eis 56fav Ocod = ‘so as to glorify Gon,’ cf. Rom. xy. 3 Wal, ot, wl, 
ii. 11. Gop is glorified when Christians so act as truly to reveal His 
character and will for man. This they do, when their action is based 
upon consideration for others, i.e. upon love: and the best way to do 
this is to follow the example of Christ. Cf. Eph. iv. 32 f. 

32. ampockoror..,yiverGe, ‘take pains to give no offence’: cf, Phi. 
i. 10, Acts xxiv. 16, 3 Mace. iii. 8, Inser. ap. Nageli, p. 43, ’AvdpdPr0s 
AvKtos vabKAnpos noe dmpcoxoros (em. for ampockomros) érn AS’: for a 
periphrasis cf. viii. 9, Rom. xiv. 13, 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

kal “Tov8alois...cal “EAAnow kal rH éxkAnola tod Gcod: the com- 
prehensiveness of elre ru roveire in v. 31 widens the scope for con- 
siderateness, to include all with whom the Christian might come 
in contact in any relation of life: cf. ix. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 17. "Tovd. Kat 
‘EAA. here = non-Christians (not as in i. 24). 

kal TH ékkAnolg rod cod, the use of the word which describes the 
whole society marks more strongly than rots dde\pots would have done 
the paramount claim of the social duty ; also in its comprehensiveness 
it matches ’Iovd. x. ‘ENA. The full phrase (with rod Geod) emphasises 
the appeal. It is not clear whether the phrase, being in the singular, 
denotes only the Church in Corinth (as in i. 2, vi. 4, xi. 22, xiv. 5 fs) 
or has its widest significance, of the whole Church of Gop (as in 
xii. 28 (?), xv. 9 (?), Rom. xvi. 23 (?)), which it has commonly in 
Eph., Col. On the whole, the wide range of the context points to the 
latter meaning: and we must note it as an occurrence of this wide 
meaning before Eph. Col. Hort, Eccles. p. 117 (8). See Batiffol, 
Prim. Cath, (H.T.), p. 74, where he notes, after Harnack, how early 
Christians became conscious of being a tertium genus, 

33. Kalos Kayo K.T.A,, See ix. 20-24. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. pupnral pov ylvecbe, ‘prove yourselves to be, make your- 
selves, imitators of me’ in this respect. Cf. iv. 16; 1 Thess. i. 6; 
2 Thess. iii. 7, ii.9; Heb. vi. 12, xiii. 7. 

Kabds Kaya Xprrrod, cf. cal rod kuplov, 1 Thess. i. 6: the thought 
is expanded in Eph. iv. 32f. and 1 Pet.iv.1. N. Weiss’ remark, ‘it 
is a very important trait, that Paul feels himself to be an imitator of 
Christ in his practical conduct. He could not say and be this, unless 
he had a living concrete picture of the ethical personality of Jesus.’ 


(c) xi. 2—xiv. 40. Matters arising out of the Christian assemblies, 
treated in three main divisions: xi. 2-16 women’s dress; 17-34 the 
Eucharist; xii. 1—xiv. 40 the character, conditions, and use of 
spiritual gifts. 

2-16. The question of women’s dress. 

2. émawa@ 8 buds K.t.A. In passing to the next subject S. Paul 
acknowledges in this matter the loyalty of the Corinthians to the 
instructions he had communicated to them. The turn of phrase 
indicates that he still has his eye on the Corinthian letter, and that 
this question about women’s dress had been raised by it. While 
as a whole they were loyal to his instructions, they had doubts about 


their meaning in detail, or at least difficulties in enforcing them. 


The strong expression of approval, after the criticism of their conduct 
in the preceding section, leads Weiss to conjecture that this section 
belonged originally to 8. Paul’s first letter. But this is to miss the 
reference to the Corinthian letter. The expression of praise no doubt 
acknowledges some statement in the letter which recited S. Paul’s 
instructions and expressed a desire to carry them out, while stating 
some difficulties: S. Paul is eager to acknowledge fully their loyalty 
in this matter, before dealing with these difficulties. It would seem 
that there were some at Corinth who advocated greater freedom for 
women in these matters and an assimilation of their practice to that 
of men. 

Kal Kabds mapdwxa ipiv tds mapabdcas: the article w. rapa- 
décecs Shows that these were not §. Paul’s own rules merely, but that 
they were current in the Churches, cf. v, 16. mapaSdces, the subst, 


— 
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is used of Christian instruction and rules only here and 2 Thess. ii. 
15, ili. 6; the vb v. 23, xv. 3; Rom. vi. 17; Lk. i. 2; Acts vi. 14: 
of Jewish instruction in Eyv. (Mt. xv. 2 f.; Mk vii. 3 f. only). The 
word in §. Paul’s use seems to cover both doctrinal instruction 
(2 Thess. ii. 15) and ethical (ib. iii. 6): here it refers simply to rules 
for conduct in the congregation. The mapa points back to a higher 
authority. Karéxere, ‘you continue to hold’ or keep in mind, ef, 
Lk. viii. 15; Heb. x. 23. 

3. Oédw SE tpds eiS€var, cf. Col. ii. 1 only. ‘I would have you 
know that,’ implying that it is a new reason for the established 
practice. 

TavtTos avdpss 1 Kepadry 6 xpioros éort, ‘Of every man the 
Christ is the head.’ xegadx metaph. only in S. Paul, except in 
quotations of Ps. cxvili. 22 (Mt. xxi. 42; Lk. xx. 17; Acts iv. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 7), and only here and Eph. Col. The context decides that 
the metaphor here brings out the idea of authority, supremacy, not 
as in Eph. Col. the source of life as well: only here is this metaphor 
used for the relation to the individual as such: and the point is that 
while the Christian man has no superior but Christ Himself, the 
Christian woman has the man as her superior. See Add. N. p. 275. 

Kepadr St yuvarkds 6 dvip, ‘ but head to woman is the man.’ The 
absence of the article must be marked in tr. Christ is the head of the 
woman as well as of the man, but in a lower sense woman has the 
man for head; she is ‘in subjection’ (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 11; Col. iii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 1), in the order of nature and of the Church. 

Kedadr St Tod xptoTod 6 eds. It is not clear why this clause is 
added, i.e. what the relation of the Christ to Gop has to do with the 
question. Possibly as enforcing an example of humble acceptance 
of the subordinate position? Hardly by way of completing the 
enumeration of the steps of subordination, because this clause would 
thus take us beyond the immediate question to the wider consideration 
of the place of the Church in the order of redemption as in xy. 28, 
where it is to be observed 6 vids is used. For Christ as an example of 
obedience cf. Heb. v. 8; Rom. xv. 3; Phl. ii. 8; cf. also above iii. 23. 
For this ‘ subordination’ see on xv. 28. N. cedars again anarthrous 
suggests that this is only one aspect of the relation between Christ 
and Gop. 

4. mas avip picks up the ravrds avdpés of v. 3, the deduction 
follows without connecting particle. 

mTporevxXopevos 7 mpopytevwv, the last word shows that the whole 
question is a matter of behaviour in the assembly, ‘when he is 
praying or prophesying.’ 
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Kara Kearns xov, sc. iudriov, ef. Plut. Apophth. p. 200, éBadrge 
Kara keparAys éxwv 70 iwdriov (Wetst.); for the ellipse cf. Esther vi. 12, 
‘Apdy 6¢ bréorpewer eis Ta dra NuTOvMEVOS KaTa Kedadjs; and see Field, 

. 42. 

Karaorx over THY Kepadrv avtod, ‘does shame to his head’: either 
lit. as confessing thereby a superior in presence: or, with reference to 
preceding, =does shame to Christ, by seeming to acknowledge a 
superior among men other than Christ. N. the remarkable fact 
that the practice here enjoined is neither Jewish, which required men 
to be veiled in prayer, nor Greek, which required both men and 
women to be unveiled, but peculiar to Christians. Edw. 

5. waoa St yuvy «.t.A. This phrase shows that it was the 
custom at Corinth for women to take active part in the assembly : 
here S. Paul definitely alludes to the custom without comment: in 
xiv. 34 he forbids it, as a custom peculiar to Corinth, ib. 36. Seen. 
ad loc. 

KaTatoxvver THY Kehadyv adrys, again ambiguous; either ‘shames 
her (own) head’ or ‘shames him who is her head,’ by seeming to 
repudiate any superiority. 

év yda...kal Td add, ‘she is one and the same with her who has 
been shaved’: shaving the hair was for a woman the sign either of 
mourning or shamelessness (cf. Heinr.). The point is that she discards 
her womanly character, as much as she would do by getting rid of her 
natural covering. Cf. Plummer, 

6. el ydp od karakadvarerat, ‘for if a woman persists in unveiling 
herself’: the neg. goes closely with the verb = dxaraxadumros pévet, 
but the verb form is used both for the force of the middle (by her own 
act) and to mark the act as customary (pres.). kal kepdo@, cf. 
Acts xviii. 18, ‘let her have herself shorn,’ once for all (aor.). 

el St aicxpdv, as it admittedly is. 1d kelpacBar | Evpacbar, ‘to get 
shorn or to keep shaved’: the change of tense is odd. Blass, p. 56, 
reads Evpac@at (aor.) as if from Evpew, cf. Acts xxi, 24. D Evpwvrau 
(al. Eupjoovra) ; so Eberling: the Attic form is Evpety, a later form 
tupav. On the middle see Blass, p. 186. kataxadurréc Ow, ‘let her 
continue to veil herself.’ 

7. dvip piv yap k.7.A., 0. v. 3 the Christian reason was given for 
the practice advocated: vv. 5 and 6 have indicated wider considera- 
tions : and here the matter is carried further to general considerations 
based upon human nature as created and the relation between man 
and woman, as suggested in Gen. i. 26,27, v. 1. ‘The multiplication 
of reasons hints at the difficulty 8. Paul felt in dealing with the 
matter, : 


=e 
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cdkayv...0mdpxev, the immediate note of the ‘likeness’ in Gen. is 
authority over the rest of creation (though in Gen., ll.cc., no distinction 
is drawn between the sexes in this respect). And it is this aspect 
which is employed here: man has a derivative supremacy which 
constitutes his likeness to Gop, and that should be marked by the 
unveiled head. 86fa is not used in Gen. in this connexion: and must 
therefore be taken as S. Paul’s interpretation of efxdév: man’s likeness 
in supremacy to Gop is a revelation of Gop’s supremacy: in it Gop’s 
supremacy is made clear to men. tmdpxwv, being by his created 
nature. 

1 your, 8 8dEa dv8pds eoriv : the actual phrase does not seem to be 
suggested by anything in the relevant passages of Gen., and must be 
taken simply as the outcome of the present argument: but no doubt 
it corresponds to what we may call the secondary character of the 
creation of woman, made out of the primal man. She is the 60éa 
dvdpés as derived from him and in’a sense representing and revealing 
his nature; and as such is subordinate. 

8. ov yap éorw x.7.A, explains this subordinate relation by refer- 
ence to Gen. ii. 22, 23. 

10. Sud rodro éhetde, ‘because she is in this subordinate relation, 
because the aim of her being in the first instance centres upon the 
man, her husband’: rofro sums up vv. 7-9. 4 yuvy, the woman, 
or wife. 

eovolav txew érl ras kebadys. Two translations of the words as 
they stand are given, (1) ‘to wear authority upon her head’: in this 
case, éfovolay is taken as naming the thing, instead of the symbol 
of the thing, and stands for ‘the veil.’ So most commentators 
following Photius (Cramer) rofr’ éorw rhy rod dvdpds é£ovolay Kat 
kuploryta...dpether éxew cab émidelkvvcba ém airis Tis Kepadfjs...ded 
Tov KaTakah’mTecIa ; SO, e.g., Hyans, Rutherford, Lietzm., Eberling. 
In this case éfovclay does not mean her own authority, but the man’s 
authority : Ramsay (Cities of S. Paul, pp. 202 ff.) heaps scorn on this 
interpretation. It is in facta scarcely possible rendering of é£ovalay 
éxew. (2) ‘to keep, maintain, exercise authority over her head,’ 
‘to keep her head under control’ by veiling it. In this case, the 
authority is primarily the woman’s own, exercised over her head by 
veiling it; but in so exercising it, she acknowledges the authority of 
her husband : she veils herself to all but her husband ; so Pott (ap. 
Heinr.) ‘Mulierem oportet servare jus s. potestatem in caput suum, 
sc. eo quod illud yelo obtegat.’ This is not against the context 
(Heinr.) : as the object of the woman’s action is the acknowledgment 
of her relation to her husband; and it is in agreement with the 
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regular usage of éfovclay éxew, cf. Rev. xiv. 18, xx. 6, and analogous 
constructions (Mt. x.1; Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37 al.), cf. Plummer’s 
suggestion, p. 232. The veil in this case marks not the authority of 
the husband over the wife, but the wife’s willing acknowledgment of 
her relation to her husband, and this is a quite natural meaning. 

Sid. Tods ayyéAous, ‘ because of the angels.’ The simplest explana- 
tion of this phrase is to regard it as referring to the angels present in 
Christian worship, and concerned with the ascent of prayers to the 
Throne : cf. Tobit xii. 12 f., Rev. iii. 3 ff. (Swete), and Enoch ix. 10 
(Charles’n. ‘The intercession of angels...was evidently a popular 
doctrine’), Cf. 1 Tim. v. 21 (the angels present at an assembly for 
judgment) and, indirectly, Heb. i 14, and, for a perversion of the 
thought, Col. ii.18. The presence of angels is an additional incentive 
to orderly and seemly bearing. 

Others take it of evil angels present, from whom the woman might 
be in danger, if she kept her head uncovered, and refer it to the story 
of fallen angels in Gen. yi. 1 ff., much developed in later Jewish 
literature (e.g. Enoch), and paralleled by heathen beliefs about 
demons (Lietzm. after Tertull. c. Mare. v. 8, de virg. vel. 7 al.). But 
ol dyyeda in N.T. always = good angels, and it is inconceivable that 
S. Paul could have used the phrase here, without further definition, 
of evil beings, as if it were a natural thought that Christians at prayer 
were surrounded by such. Moreover this would require the whole 
head and face to be covered, which does not seem consistent with v. 5. 
Weiss hazards the suggestion that éfouclay was a technical term of 
magic; and that the veil has a significance in magic rites. But this 
would be a warning to the woman to protect herself by the magic 
power of the veil against evil angels, and evidently the fact that 
duvdmers is so used is no justification for the conjecture. Moreover it 
is surely inconceivable that 8. Paul could be using in this casual way 
an argument which implies a belief in this very crude magic. 

But neither of these explanations satisfies the logical requirements 
of the sentence. ‘Because woman is not a man but man’s “ glory,’’ 
because she was created for the sake of the man, it is her duty (not 
her need or safeguard) to veil her head (not her face too, if she is to 
pray or prophesy) because of the angels’: that is to say, the argument 
requires that ‘the angels’ should have some special interest in the 
woman’s acknowledging this relation to man. Clearly there is no 
point in regarding the veiling as a precaution against evil angels: nor 
as due to the good angels present at worship, unless they are interested 
in this particular womanly duty. Heinr. therefore suggests that the 
angels are interested because, according to Jewish ideas (here in touch 
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with Hellenistic conceptions), the angels were instruments and media- 
tors of the creation and government of the world. Against this it is 
argued that for S. Paul at least this idea is not proved; for him Christ 
is the agent both of creation and government, and no other. But H. is 
clearly right in looking for an interpretation of the riddle to Gen. i. 26, 
il. 18, 22: and Le Brun (Zeitschrift fiir N.T. Wissenschaft, Nov. 1913) 
finds the answer in the plural roujowmev (Gen. i. 26, ii. 18; cf. also Job 
XXXvili. 7): this according to a current Jewish interpretation (Philo 
1,556 Mangey diadéyerat uév obv 6 Tay bwv rarhp rats éavTod duvdueow : 
Targ. Jer. 1, Pesikta, 150) was addressed to the angels as forming 
a heavenly council of Gop, witnesses of His purpose and acts. But 
Philo in this passage does regard the angels as actually assisting in 
creation—i.e. of those parts of human nature which were liable 
to sin. They were witnesses therefore of woman’s original derivation 
from man contrary to human experience of ‘man born of woman.’ 
They are watchful observers now of things on earth (ef. iv. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 14; a common Jewish thought) and especially present 
at assemblies for worship (Ps. exxxvii. 1; Tobit w. s. etc.). Their 
knowledge therefore of the true relation is reasonably appealed to, 
as an additional motive for this practice. Le Brun further suggests 
that the angels are mentioned here rather than Gop (did rdv Oebr), 
because that would be too solemn an appeal in the circumstances 
(cf. also Lk. xv. 10, xii. 8; cf. Mt. x. 32), and rather than man (da 
tov dvdpa) because it is quite conceivable that men at Corinth 
approved of the freedom in women. 

11, Atv «.7.4. ‘ However,’ the argument must not be pressed as 
though man did not need woman, or woman man ‘in the Lord’: in 
that common life and service each has place. Cf. Gal. iii. 28: but 
here the thought is of the mutual necessity of the relation ‘in the 
Lord’ rather than of its abolition. 

év kvuplo, cf. vii. 22n., 39, in the relation of the Christian to the 
Lord, in the common life and service. 

12. G@omep yap 7 yuv7 ék Tod dvSpds in original creation, as above; 
otras Kal 6 dvyp Sid tHS yuvatkds in the order of natural birth. 

Ta St mdvtTa ék Tod Oeod, all this, these mutual relations and 
obligations, are Gop’s ordinance. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 18. 

13-15. A final appeal, first to their own judgment of what is 
fitting in worship and then to what is natural, as shown by the 
common feeling in the matter. 

13. €v piv avrois kplvare, cf. x. 15: and for év v. a. ef. ev 77 lila 
kapdia, vii. 37, «plvare = decide the matter, once for all, cf. Ul. ce. 
and 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12. 
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tpétrov éorly, i,e. not merely for the woman, but as a Church rule: 
otherwise yuvacxt would be required, as Mt. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 10. 

To Oem mpocedxerOat, the full phrase to emphasise the propriety 
of the utmost reverence and decorum. 

14. od y piots adry k.T.X., ‘has a Stoic ring,’ Clemen, p. 67; 
‘ genuine Stoicism,’ Lietzm. who however poinis out that S. Paul does 
not carry through the argument as a Stoic would, but appeals to 
dryuia and dda. The fact is that there is nothing characteristically 
Stoic in this reference to nature: it is an appeal to natural feeling, 
not to natural laws. The most that can be said is that it is a use of 
popular language moulded roughly on Stoic ideas, cf. Bonhéffer, 
p. 147. There is no exact parallel to this in N.T.: nearest perh. 
Rom. ii. 14, but there ¢ice is in direct antithesis to the special help 
of revelation. Here perhaps the same thought is present: the argu- 
ments so far have been drawn from O,.T. or Christian feeling: finally 
he appeals to natural feeling, which they must all be aware of 
and which dictated contemporary custom. The custom must have 
been prevalent at the time, but it had not always been so, see 
Weitst. 

16. el .8é tis SoKed piddverkos elvar «.7.A., he finally dismisses the 
question, as against cavillers, by an appeal to the custom of the 
churches. Soxet = ‘ thinks fit, is determined,’ cf, Mt. iii. 9,=<Soxe? 
aire (cf. Acts xxvi. 9; L. & S. ad verb. um. 3), not || Heb. iv. 1. 

grovexos, cf. Ezek. iii. 7, LXX (only), ‘ contentious,’ ‘ disputa- 
tious,’ ‘ cayilling.’ 

cuvideayv, cf. viii. 7; Joh. xviii. 39, ‘such a custom,’ i.e. of 
women praying unveiled. 

Hpets...ovK Exopev. This would seem to mean the Church in 
Corinth, in which 8. Paul includes himself. This is in accordance 
with the hint given in v. 2, that the question was raised only by some 
in the Church, not by the Church itself, 

ovdt ai exkAnolar tod Geod—‘ nor (any of) the churches of Gop,’ 
ef. 1 Thess. ii, 14; 2 Thess. i. 4, the only places where the plural is 
used in this phrase: for the sing. cf. i. 1 al. The phrase is pec. to 
S. Paul (see Acts xx. 28), 

17-34. In passing to a second point of order in the assemblies, he 
comes to a more serious subject and qualifies the note of praise (v. 2): 
here at least they had not kept his rapadécets ; and it was not merely 
a minority which were neglecting them. There were serious defects 
in the character of their assemblies for worship owing to the presence 
of parties or cliques among them: and these defects came to a head in 
their method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The glaring incon- 
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sistency of this method with the object of the institution is set 
forth ; and brief rules are given for avoiding it. See Introd. p. xlviif. 

17. rovrto 8 twapayyé\Nwv. ‘ But in giving this charge, I do not 
praise....? The reference of rofro is formally ambiguous, but it can 
hardly refer to what has gone before; both the 6¢ and the emphatic 
position of rofro indicate the passage to a new matter; and the ovx 
éraw@® is in direct contrast to éraiw6 dé of v. 2; moreover the partici- 
pial clause must qualify ov« émawé. At the same time, what ‘the 
charge’ is, is not clearly stated. The statement of the circumstances 
which make a charge necessary follows first: then, in contrast, a 
statement of the original institution and its object: and not till v. 28 
do we come to definite orders. This difficulty has again led to the 
suggestion that we have here a section of the first letter of all, 
inserted here with some violence. See Introd., p. ]xx. 

mapayye\Aew = ‘to charge, enjoin’ always in N.T., and so 
mapayyedla = an injunction or charge. tu, ‘because.’ 

ovK els TO Kpelooov...cuvépxerbe, ‘your assemblies tend not to 
improvement but to deterioration’: the comparatives refer to the 
moral effect of the assemblies. 

18. mpatov pev yap. There is no formal second to this first: it is 
possible that S. Paul is content to deal with the most serious defect, 
and leaves others for treatment in person, v. 34b. But it is also 
possible that the second main defect concerned the use of spiritual 
powers in the assemblies, dealt with in cc. xii. ff. Compare for 
similar omissions of a second clause Rom. i. 8, iii. 2,x.1: Blass, 
p. 267. 

év éxxAnola, ‘inassembly,’ ‘in meeting’ = asa congregation, here 
for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, cf, xiv. 19, 28, 35, 
83 Joh. 6: also with art. xiv. 34: cf.'év cuvaywyy Joh. vi. 59, xviii. 20 
(Hort, Hccles., p. 118). 

a&xovw = ‘Iam told’: he is dealing not with a question put by the 
Corinthians but with a report that has reached him, cf. y. 1. 

oxlopata év tpiv imdpxey, ‘that there is a state of division among 
you.’ It seems improbable that there is any connexion between these 
oxicuara and the condition dealt with in i. 10: these quarrels exist, 
and S. Paul fears that cxfouara may ensue: here the cxlopara 
already exist : there the ground of quarrel is the choice of different 
leaders, and comparison of their wisdom: here the ox. are on more 
sordid lines of distinctions of wealth. A parallel to the present case 
is xli. 25. tadpxew = are already in full course. 

kal pépos te murrevw: he guards himself against the charge of 
credulity and suspicion, 

L2 
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19. Set ydp kal aipéres. It is in human nature, due to the sin in 
man, that such things should happen. Others see in de? a reference 
to ‘a word of the Lord’: as in Did. 6,5, ws kal 6 kipios cat 6 cwrhp 
npay bn ore €covrat aipécers kal oxicuara. So Justin, Dial. 35, écovra 
sxlouara Kal atpéoes. 

aipéoets, used in Acts of the parties of Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Christians, not quite so much as ‘sects’; ‘schools’ or ‘parties.’ 
It differs from ox/cuara only in emphasising the part which individual 
choice and fancy play in driving men asunder; and so explains 
dea. In 8S. Paul Gal. v. 20 (only) between édiyooraciae and gOédvor. 
kal just marks the emphasis of the more definite word. 

tva kal of Sdxipor k.t.A., the divine purpose brought about through 
the human weakness. ot Sdokuror, cf. Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 15: 
the men who stand the strain of trial; cf. James i. 12. The judge of 
course is Gop: cf. ix. 27: gavepol...év tpiy manifest in your judg- 
ment, as they are approved by Gop ; ef. vi. 2. 

20. cuvepxopévov obv tpov: ody resumptive, ‘well then,’ explains 
oxicuara. See Blass, p. 273. éml rd adrd, cf. xiv. 23; Mt. xxii. 34; 
Acts ii. 1, iv. 26, with the same or similar verbs (cuv-) or duod: a 
natural pleonasm = én rdv a’rdv rérov. 

ovK totiv Kupiakoy Setrrvov dayetv, ‘it is not an eating of a supper 
of the Lord,’ ‘there is no eating of a Lord’s Supper.’ This makes 
a better contrast with the succeeding clause than to take ov« éore = it 
is not possible. The contrast lies between what ought to happen, and 
what actually happens. In theory they are all fellow guests at the 
Lord’s Table : in practice they behave as if they were dining alone at 
their own table. 

kuptakov Setrvov = a supper at which the Lord is host and pro- 
vides the food. For the adj. Rev. i. 10 only: for Setrvov Kvy., 
Rey. xix. 9,17 only: in Joh. xiii. 2, 4, xxi. 20 alone is it used of the 
last supper. The absence of the article emphasises the character of the 
meal. kvpiakev following the predominant use in 8, Paul must 
refer to the Lord Jesus : ef. rpdreta kuplov x. 21. This then is the 
leading conception of the whole meeting in this context. The word 
kupiaxds in ordinary use=imperial (cf. Deissm. B.S. 11. p. 44f.): butit 
is unnecessary to suppose that 8. Paul borrowed the adj. from that use: 
it was natural to use it as soon as the term kUptos Was applied to Jesus, 
The protest implies that the meal was already called by this name. 

21. €xaoros ydp, it is nota ‘Lord’s Supper’ because each one treats 
it as if it were his own, and he not even host, but solitary. +6 Y8vov 8., 

‘in strong antithesis to kup. but it also implies—the supper, which 
‘he has brought with him,’ he eats without sharing. 
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év TO ayety = at the meal (payeiy is always constative in N.T., 
M. p. 111), so ets 76 gaye, v. 33: this seems to decide the meaning 
of mpodapBdver as = he takes his own supper before any of it can be 
distributed to others. The picture is of the people at table, each 
putting his contribution on the table ; then each sets to work on his 
own, giving none for sharing. Such action took away all pretence 
of a common meal, was uncivil to the company, resulted in great 
inequalities, and was bound to put the less well-provided out of 
countenance. It is a strange picture in itself, and still more strange 
if, as it appears, the celebration of the Hucharist was connected with 
this meal. See Introd. p. xlvii f. 

Kal Ss pey meivg..., ‘and one has too little to eat, another more 
than enough to drink.’ It is clear that there was a common meal, 
such as was later called dydmn (Jude 12), apparently preceding the 
Eucharist, 

22. pa; yap. ‘Why, have you really...?’ Cf. Mt. xxvii. 23, 
Blass, p. 274. 1) interr. ‘ it surely cannot be that,’ cf. Mt. xxvi. 25: 
and for u.,.00 Rom. x. 18, cf. Blass, p. 254, 

els 7d eo Ole Kal ave, ‘for your eating and drinking,’ if that is 
all you assemble for. A 

7...KaTadpovetre, ‘ or, if that is not the reason, do you purposely 
slight, make a point of slighting...and shaming... .’ 

THs exkAyolas Tod Qeod, ‘the congregation of Gop’: éxkd. here 
in the game sense as in v. 18, of the assembly gathered for the 
common meal: but rod @eod emphasises the character of this 
assembly and heightens the rebuke; see on x. 32, 

katadpovetre, cf. Mt. xviii. 10. 

Tovs py exovtas = ‘the poor,’ the ‘have-nots.’ Cf. Field ad 
loc. ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 12; Mt. viii. 12 al. 

rt elm spiv; éwawvéow tpds; prob. subj. in both cases, i.e. 
deliberative. 

23. éya ydp «.7.A. Against this misuse of the common meal, 
shameless on the simplest view of such a meal, S. Paul sets the true 
and full character of the meal and the object of the meeting: the 
‘Lord’s Supper’ is founded upon a command of the Lord Himself, 
and gets its character from the Lord’s own words and actions in in- 
stituting it: in their perversion of it, they are not merely sinning 
against the brethren but forgetting and destroying its fundamental 
character, 

éyo—ipiv. The éyw is emphatic, not so much as insisting on 
S. Paul’s personal apprehension of this matter, but in antithesis to 
ipiv; what I learnt, I taught to you = ‘you know as well as I,’ 
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There is nothing in the context to suggest that he is insisting on his 
own apostolic fullness of knowledge. 

twapéhaBov—rrapéSwka are correlatives = learn—teach, received— 
gave, cf. xv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Mk vii. 8, 4, and for parallels to 
maparauBdvew, cf. Gal. i. 12; Phl. iv. 9. Not so in LXX, but com- 
mon in Rabbinic use (Weiss). Cf. Polyb. Schweig., Index, p. 436, 
Epictet. && twos rexvixis rapadywWews didackdueda, Zahn, Hinl., p. 171. 

dd tod Kuptov: amd is found only here after rapad.: mapa in 
Gal. i. 12; 1 Th. ii. 13, iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 6, in all cases of the 
direct teacher. The use of dd here, instead of the obvious rapd, 
indicates a different sense and suggests that the ‘teaching’ was 
received from others directly, but ultimately from the Lord and 
throughout on His authority. He names the original authority, 
clearly to give the greater weight to his argument. Some comm. 
take it of a direct revelation ; but there is no such probability of this 
as to outweigh the above facts of usage. However, when this is 
asserted to be an ‘ historical tradition’ it must not be forgotten that 
it is the ‘tradition’ of eye-witnesses and that the present record 
depends upon eye-witness at one remove. Weiss, p. 284, rightly 
insists that there is no contradiction between this dependence on 
others for the historical facts and his independence in regard to the 
fundamental subject of the Gospel, Gal. i. 11 f. 

8 kal mapéSxa spiv, ‘which I in turn delivered (taught) to you’: 
this then formed part of 8. Paul’s original instructions at Corinth, as 
it had formed part of what he had been taught by the eye-witnesses, 
cf. xv. 3. 

StL 6 KUpios “Inoots. The name is introduced, because he is 
referring to a definite act of the Lord in His earthly life, cf. 
Rom. xiy. 14n. 

Was there a recital of the Institution already? What is the 
earliest evidence for such a recital? It is not necessarily implied 
here. See Brightman, Liturgies, p. 20. 

& 7H vuKrl Ff waped(8ero: on the form, ef. Deissm., B. S., 1. p. 20; 
Blass, p. 49: dvedldero, Acts iv. 835; dmrédero, Heb. xii. 16. The 
only reference to the Betrayal in the Epp., exe. perhaps Rom. iv. 25. 
The tense shows that it refers to the betrayal by Judas: ‘on that 
night on which He was being betrayed’: the words suggest the 
awful solemnity of the occasion, the close connexion with the atoning 
Death, and the contrast between the sin of the traitor and the invin- 
cible love of the Saviour: these elements at least are present in the 
thought. For év 77 vu«ri, cf. Joh. xiii. 30. The close particularity of 
this statement shows (1) that S. Paul’s enquiries of the original 
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apostles had been particular and even minute; as would be natural in 
one who was not an eye-witness but had an interest in satisfying him- 
self thoroughly about the events (see n. on érdgy xv. 3); (2) that the 
account he received had stamped itself upon his imagination pictorially, 
so to say: as again seems most natural, to anyone who tries to 
picture to himself the occasion when 8. Peter, let us say, told the 
whole story to 8. Paul at Jerusalem, perhaps in the Upper Chamber 
itself. 

ZhaBev dptov = AaBav dprov, Mt., Mk, Lk.: a loaf or cake: ‘one 
of the thin cakes of bread used for the Paschal meal: more like our 
biscuit or oat-cakes than ordinary loaves,’ Plummer. 

24. Kal edxapiotycas, Mk, Mt. have evoyjoas of the Bread. 
edxapiorioas of the Cup: Lk. evxap. of both. 

%kdacev, so Mk, Mt., Lk.: S. Paul omits cal €dwkey adrois, Mk, 
Lk., dovs, Mt. 

TOOTS pov eet Td Tapa TS drip ddr, cf. AdBere, rodTd eorw 7 
coud pov Mk, AdBere, Pdyere, ToVTd eorw 7 cud mov, Mt. (Lk.] 
agrees closely with 8. Paul but adds 6déuevov. There is a very 
strong consensus of authority for the omission of any participle 
here: some authorities supply xAdmevoy, one OpuTrouevov, some 
didduevov, cf. W. H. App. It is to be noted that the insertion in Lk. 
(if it is an insertion) is early evidence for the reading d:dduevor here. 
On the other hand Syr.vt. has the insertion in Lk. in the form of the 
text as here given. While the MS. evidence is strong, and perhaps 
decisive, the resultant text is difficult: Field points out that we cannot 
supply «Adpevov from éxdage, as an ellipsis in the Lord’s words could 
not be explained by a description of His action: and suggests that the 
only possible explanation of the text is that the action of breaking 
takes the place of the word; ‘this is My Body which is [here He 
breaks the bread] for you.’ Heinr. gives this explanation. But n. 
the remarkable order in text, rov7é mou é. To c@ua, not rodrd éore TO 
cSud pov : i.e. ‘ Thisis of Me the Body for you,’ this seems to suggest 
the thought of the Body of the Incarnation : the whole mystery of 
the Incarnation is ‘ for you,’ ‘on your behalf,’ throughout the whole 
cwyuariKkds life as well as now being broken in the sacrificial death. 

Did our Lord use the words 76 Umép vuov? or are they really an 
interpretative addition, made by S. Paul or in the tradition as he 
received it? 

rovro Toure els THY yay dvduvyoy, ‘this do for the remembering 
of Me,’ i.e. make a practice of doing what I am now doing,’ primarily 
referring to the breaking of the bread with thanksgiving, but in- 
cluding the representation of the action which is referred to in the 
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words 7d darép tudv. The action of the Lord was not a mere breaking 
of bread with thanksgiving: it was an acted parable of His offering 
of His Body on behalf of men. The representation of that action 
must be included in what is to be called to mind. The clause is 
peculiar to this account, 

els THv eury dvdipvyoww : dvdurnois occurs (in W. H.) here only, 
[Uk.] d.c. and Heb. x. 3. In the last passage it = a ‘ recalling, remem- 
bering,’ the verbal having its definite meaning of process (see Weste.) : 
so here=‘to ensure the continual remembering of Me.’ The whole 
action is enjoined as a regular means of bringing before the minds 
of the disciples the Lord Himself, in direct connexion with His 
sacrifice of Himself and His communication to them of that human 
nature which was the material of the sacrifice. The words are strictly 
appropriate to the occasion: the Passover itself was a memorial of the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt (cf. Exod. xii. 14, xiii. 3, 9); and 
the emphatic éuv seems to fix this reference, cf. vy. 7. There seems 
to be no reference to the use of the word (or uvnudcvvov) in connexion 
with certain O,T. sacrifices where the idea is either that the offerer is 
reminded of his sins (Num. y. 15) or Gop is reminded of the offerer 

and his needs (Lev. ii. 2, xxiv. 7; Num. x. 10; cf. Acts x, 4). 

— uajv : the poss. adj. is always emphatic : here it represents the objec- 
tive genitive, a rare use, only here in N.T. unless perh. Joh. xy. 9. 
Winer, § 22, 7, quotes Rom. xi, ol) xy. 4> 1 Cor: XV.A31 (?), xvi. 17 (2) 
and some classical instances. Here again the question is raised 
whether these words are an addition made by S. Paul or even earlier 
to mark the character of the meal as a commemoration (so Weiss, cf, 
Lietzm.), or whether they were uttered by the Lord Himself. The 
only substantial ground for the former view is the opinion that 
8. Paul is a less direct witness than S. Mark, but this is not the 
case. See below. 

25. doravtws kal rd rorypioy, ‘in the same manner [He took] algo 
the cup.’ Sc. &aBe cal edyapiorhcas eSwrev avrots: Td- m., the cup 
which was there. 

petd 7d Seurviica, ‘after the Supper was finished’: pec. to 
S. Paul and [Lk.}. Assuming that S. Paul had this account from 
S. Peter or one of those who were present, his preservation of this 
detail in explicit terms is natural: he had not been present, and he 
would therefore endeavour to fix the whole action and its meaning 
in his mind, by the most realistic apprehension of details. 

Katy Stadykn éorly éy 7 éu@ alpar.: ‘the fresh covenant? 
which I institute to supersede the old covenant of the law, ‘in My 
blood’ in contrast with the blood of the sacrificial victims. Both 
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substantives involve a direct reference to the old order: the covenant 
defining the relation of Gop to His people, the shedding of blood 
marking the condition of ‘forgiveness of sins’ which was essential 
to the covenant. So Jer., xxxi. (xxxvili.) 31-34 qu. Heb. viii. 8 ff., 
sees in the new covenant, which is to take the place of the old that 
has been broken, two main features, namely, the forgiveness of sins 
and the spiritual renewal of the heart by the inspired knowledge of 
“Gop. And it can hardly be doubted that the author of Hebrews in 
applying this hint of Jeremiah to his theme has in mind the Lord’s 
words here recorded (cf. esp. ix. 14) and thinks of the Blood of the 
Cup as well as of Calvary. In fact the whole chap. x. might well be 
treated as an exposition of these words. On diadjxy see M.M. s.v. 

W Katy Siabyxn, Mk 7d alua mov rHs duaOjKns; so Mt.: [Lk.] as 
here, 

év TO eno alpare with 4 diadjxy, but gaining emphasis from 
the order, and the position of éerly— the fresh covenant, a covenant 
in My Blood.’ Compare this with Mk: 


TOUTO TO ToTHpLov TovTd éoTt TO aiud pov 
 Kawh Suabykyn éorly TAs SiabjKns 

Ax 2 a 7 x 2 t A an 
é€v TH Eu@ aluare TO €xxuvyduevov bmrép ToAOv. 


N. in both cases the article with d.adjxn, as if the (new) covenant 
was an idea with which the hearers were familiar. In both cases the 
possessive is attached to aiua, not to diabjcn. Mk’s rd éxxvvydu. is 
represented by év rw é. aiu. 

Mk = this is My Blood which mediates the Covenant. 

P. = this is the Covenant which is mediated by My Blood. 

Mk rofro = this cup of wine which I hold in My Hand and have 
blessed. = rofro ro rorjpiov here. 

Here again the words as given by S. Paul seem to hint at the wide 
extension of meaning—the new covenant which He came to establish 
is here represented finally as mediated by His Blood—offered to Gop 
with thanksgiving, and communicated to them for the new life in the 
new covenant. 

The fresh covenant is the new relation established between Gop 
and man by the Incarnation : that relation is now being actualised for 
men by the offering of the Blood which is the life, and the communi- 
cation of the life in that Blood to them. 

TovTo Tovite.... Once again the memorial aspect of the action as 
preserved by the Church is emphasised and referred to the Lord’s own 
command. In both places this sentence is peculiar to 8. Paul. But 
it must be noted that his authority is at least as good as S. Mark’s, 
our other primary witness: and that the motives for full and exact 
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reproduction of what he was told were stronger in his case, just 
because he was enquiring to instruct and satisfy himself on the 
cardinal matters of the Gospel which he had newly found and was to 
preach; while S. Mark was probably a recorder of the frequently 
repeated teachings of another and might be content if he got the main 
points. The words (roiro move?re) seem to refer to the whole action 
with the cup, the taking, blessing and passing round. 

écdKis édv mivynte: éay of course is simply the current form of ay 
(M., p. 416) = ‘as often as, however often that may be’: no 
frequency of repetition is to obliterate the full memorial significance 
of the action. The insistence on this aspect of the action is of 
course peculiarly in point, when in the practice of the Corinthians 
there had been so much that implied forgetting. 

26. dodkts ydp édy x.t.A. §S. Paul passes from the recitation of 
the Lord’s words to his own interpretation, with a view to his 
immediate object. ydp, ‘the fact is,’ ‘indeed’: so best here, ef. 
Winer, p. 559, qu. Mt. ii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 5; Phl. ili. 20. 
He takes up the point of dvduvyovs, ‘the feast is in fact a remembering 
—you announce init the Lord’s Death.’ 

Tov Odvuroy tod k. Katayyé\Aere: he takes this as admitted, 
and deduces that they are ‘doing this for the remembering of Me’; 
therefore that the Bread and Wine of the Eucharist are what they 
were in the Lord’s Hands, and, consequently, demand a worthy 
attitude in the recipient. KarayyéAXew only Acts and Paul, = ‘ pro- 
claim,’ almost always of the Gospel, or its subject matter. The 
whole action of the Eucharist is thus the proclamation of the atoning 
Death, as really as the preaching of the apostles is the proclamation 
of the way of salvation. A parallel to a proclamation by action 
would be found in the Passover ritual, and for Gentile Christians in 
the rites of the mysteries. So pres. = ‘ continue to proclaim.’ 

dxpr ov eq, ‘ until He shall have come’: the Hucharist is for a 
remembering of Him who died, but it also looks forward necessarily 
to His Return; it is the sacrament of the Unseen Presence, fraught 
with the achievement of the past and the promise of the future. The 
bare simplicity of the phrase ‘ till He be come’ shows the actuality of 
the hope in 8, Paul’s mind. 

As the proclamation is by action, in which the reception is an 
integral part, it is implied that there is a real participation of the 
offered Body and Blood, as means of the abiding union of the 
believer with the Saviour, during this time of waiting. Then the 
consequence follows in v. 27 (ware). 

27. &ore K.T.A.: Tod Kuplou is to be taken with both accusatives ; the 
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bread and the cup which the Lord blessed and blesses, cf. rpdmeta 
kuplou, Kupiaxoy detrvov. 
- évatlws, in a manner and spirit unworthy of their character, as 
was the case with those whose conduct is described in vv. 21, 22. 
évoxos torat, will have to answer for: the mention of the Coming 
brings to mind the Judgment. évoyos w. gen. = both ‘liable to’ 
of punishment (Mt. xxvi. 66) and ‘liable for’ (Mk iii. 29; James ii. 
10) of actions: w. dat. ‘liable to’ an authority (Mt. v. 21): so here 
‘liable for’ the (neglect or misuse of the) Body and Blood of the 
Lord. See Kennedy, p. 276: cf. Heb. vi. 6. 

28. Soxuatérw S& «.t.A., cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Gal. vi. 4: ‘let a 
man test himself,’ i.e. whether his spirit and temper of mind is 
ok avdéov of the feast to which he comes; whether he is in the frame 
of mind which can offer to Gop and be in full charity with his fellows, 
whether he can ‘ do this for the remembering of’ the Lord. 

kal ovrws: and so, and only so: n. the force of the repeated 
mention of both the Bread and the Cup, 

29. Kpipa € éoOle.... Cf. Rom. xiii. 2 = ‘passes sentence upon 
himself by eating.’ py Staxptvev ..., ‘if he does not distinguish,’ 
cf. iv. 7, Mt. xvi. 3. Staxp. w. accus. simply=‘to distinguish a 
person or thing’ from other persons and things: so here sc. ‘ from 
common food.’ 

30. 8.e rodro, because of this lack of discrimination, judgments 
come. moAdol k.7.A., it is clear that 8. Paul sees in the prevalence of 
sickness, infirmity and death a judgment on the Church for its 
defects. Kowovrar = ‘fall asleep,’ from time to time, cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 13, where see Milligan’s note on the use of the word. 

31. eb 8 EavTods Stexpivowey—if we had been in the habit of 
distinguishing ourselves, i.e. of distinguishing between what we are 
and what we ought to be before coming to the Lord’s Supper: 
practically = édoxiudfouev. Cf. LXX Job xii. 11, vots pyuara 
taxplver, xxiii. 10 duéxpwev 6€ we Worep 7d xpvolov: and 1 Joh. iv. 1 
Soxiudéere Ta mvetuara with 1 Cor. xii. 10 dudkpiors mvevudrwr, xiv. 
29 (Weiss). The same meaning must be kept, and indeed is needed : 
it is not a question strictly of judging but of distinguishing the 
proper attitude and temper. 

ovk dv éxpivdpe0a, ‘ we should not now be lying under these judg- 
ments of the Lord,’ referring to v. 30. 

32. Kptvopevor 8%, ‘but even in these judgments we are receiving 
chastisements for our correction and improvement, that we may not 
ultimately be condemned with the (alien) world.’ xpwédmevor again 
refers to v. 30, and karaxpi0Spuev like évoyos éorax points on to the 
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final judgment. N. that death itself is included among the judg- 
ments which have correction and improvement for their aim, cf. v. 5, 

33. Bore, 48e\pol pov, ‘so, consequently, my brethren’; n. the 
appealing word. The final and simple advice, in close correspondence 
with the occasion of the whole section, 

ovvepxSpevor, ‘when you assemble for the (this) meal.’ éxSéxeo0e, 
‘wait for,’ cf. xvi. 11, Acts xvii. 16. So show your brotherly union. 

34. el tis mew@ «.T.A., avoid occasion of temptation. 

év oikw, ‘at home,’ cf. xiv. 35, Mkii. 1. 

ta St Aourd...Statdtopat. There is no direct hint as to what these 
other things which required regulation in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper were, but it is possible that S. Paul felt that the disorders 
were partly due to bad arrangements made for the provision and 
distribution of the food and for the ordering of the assembly. See 
Introduction, p. 1. 

as dv tO, cf. Phil. ii, 23; Rom. xv. 24 (pres.) : ‘when I have 
come, whenever that may be,’ see M., p:) 167; Blass.) ps 272 
Milligan Pap. 24, 6, ds éay BAérys Thy Tiwhy AS soon as you see the 
price. 


CHAPTER XII 


xdi.—xiv. Spiritual Gifts, their Test, Value, and Exercise. 

xii. Spiritual gifts are first distinguished by a test: they must 
exhibit loyalty to Jesus as the divine Lord (1-3) : their character is then 
indicated, as manifoldly different in operation and manifestation but 
derived all from the one divine source (4-6) and all directed to the one 
aim of promoting the true interest of the community, in the various 
ways in which individuals are gifted (7-11). This combination of 
unity of origin with diversity of function is shown to be consequent 
upon the organic character of Church life and unity, and compared to 
the diversity of functions within the one life of a body (12-27). 
Thus in the Church there is a variety of persons endowed for special 
services, and a variety of powers to serve special ends: not all can 
serve in the same way or exercise all powers (28-30). 

There is therefore room for difference in importance and rank 
among the gifts (30). The highest gifts are to be sought (31). But 
(xiii.) above them all as principle and method of Christian life stands 
the supreme gift of love, giving meaning to all Christian thought and 
utterance (1-2), consistency and perfection to all Christian character 
(8-7), and having a character of permanence and completeness, 
lacking even to the highest Christian qualities apart from it (8-13). 

xiv. Returning to specific ‘gifts,’ their difference in estimation 
is illustrated by the case of ‘ prophecy’ and the gift of tongues. 
Prophecy is more important because it does more for the community 
(1-25). On this ground certain rules are given for prophecy and 
speaking with tongues in the assembly, and the contrary practices at 
Corinth must be stopped (26-36). Finally, the acceptance of this 
exposition may be taken as determining the true character of a 
prophet (37-40). While prophecy is to be encouraged, and speaking 
with tongues not forbidden, decency and order must be preserved. 

The fundamental meaning of this exposition is first to distinguish 
among the ecstatic utterances those which must be attributed to the 
Holy Spirit and those which must be attributed to alien spirits—the 
Christian from the heathen: and secondly to correct the current view 
which assigned to ecstatic utterance a place of the highest importance 
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among the results of the gifts of the Spirit. §. Paul subordinates 
them to the ethical and truly spiritual effects; to such a degree 
as to revolutionise the views of the religious significance of ecstatic 
utterances, and indeed to prepare the way for their gradual dis- 
appearance, as a practical force in religion. Cf, Macintosh qu. on 
v.1. See Introd., p. liv. 

1. wept 8% rav mvevpatiKdy. A new subject is introduced, 
probably one that has been raised in the Corinthian letter, cf. vii. 1, 
25, viii. 1, xi. 2 and (?)xvi. 1. The subject is the proper estimate 
of ‘ spiritual’ gifts and the consequent position of ‘spiritual’ persons. 
It is not clear whether mvevp. here is neut. (as in xiy. 1) or mase. (as 
in xiv. 37). Looking to the fact that the words are a kind of heading 
to the whole of the subsequent discussion, it might seem best to take 
it ag neuter, and so in the most general way ‘ spiritual matters,’ i.e. 
gifts and their exercise. On the other hand, in the immediate 
context the references are all to persons (2, 77e3 3, ovdels; 7, Exdory) : 
and it is possible that what the Corinthians had asked about was 
the position of a mvevmarixds and his testing. In either case, and 
perhaps especially in the latter case, it looks as if they used the term . 
in a narrow sense, perhaps even only or specially of the speaking 
with tongues: and S. Paul’s object is to widen and deepen their 
whole conception of spiritual character and action. Yet ii. 18, 15 are 
against this view: there my. certainly has a wider sense than a 
speaker with tongues. It is possible that the ambiguity is due to the 
fact that the Corinthians used the word in the narrow sense, and 
8. Paul, without at first directly combating this view, so uses it that 
the wider sense becomes dominant. The widening that 8. Paul 
applies is not so much to include other gifts and actions, beside 
speaking with tongues, under the head of rvevuaricd, but to insist that 
all mvevwarixd must be related to the person of the Lord as giver of the 
Spirit, and must be ranked by the deeper moral character and effects, 
their serviceableness to the whole life of the Church, rather than by the 
degree of marvel or abnormality which they exhibit. ‘** Spirit” 
means supernatural power, yet not for 8. Paul power revealed most 
typically in ecstatic rapture, but the ethical force from which spring 
such normal Christian graces as love, joy, peace, longsuffering and 
kindness (Gal. v. 22), which he sees to be more wonderful by far than 
speaking with tongues....His perception of this difference of value 
marks a forward step in the history of religion.” Macintosh, p. 57 f. 
The whole argument is a crowning instance of 8. Paul’s profound 
grasp of the person of the Lord as central to the moral and spiritual 
development of man’s nature. 
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ov BéX\w ipds Gyvoeiv, see x. In. 

2. olSare Str Sre...daaydspevor: this, the best supported text, can 
hardly beright. It is impossible to take Lietzmann’s view that ws is a 
repetition of 67; the sentence is too short. It is conceivable that ws dy 
should be taken elliptically = in every kind of way, leaving 7jyec6e as 
the verb for the é7e clause, ‘you know well that, when you were 
Gentiles, you were, in one way and another, always being led under 
overmastering control for the service of those idols, those dumb 
idols,’ but this is strained and awkward. Nor is there the same 
reason for this modifying use of ws dy as in 2 Cor. x. 9. On the 
whole W.H.’s solution that é7. ére is a primitive error for 67 moré 
seems the simplest solution, cf. Eph. ii. 11, and for moré in this 
connexion ef, Eph. ii. 2 f., 13, v. 8; Rom. xi. 30; Tit. iii. 3 (W. H.). 
Weiss favours the conj. &s dvjyecde, cf. Lk. iv. 5; Ezek. xi. 1, and 
the use in mysteries of the upward progress of the soul. 

mpos TA clSora Tad Apova: ‘dumb’ was a stock Jewish epithet 
for idols: cf. Ps. exv. 5; Hab. ii. 18; 3 Macc. iv. 16: but only here 
in N.T. If in the context there is a reference to the utterances of 
heathen ecstasy supposed to be prompted by demons, the epithet does 
not seem to be happily chosen. It would however be a parallel to the 
treatment of idols as ‘nothing in the world’ in immediate connexion 
with the assumption of demons as having a real existence (ce. viii.). 

ds dv qyer8e. ‘Just as you might from time to time be driven’: 
av here with the imperf., a rare example of the classical iterative, cf. 
M., p. 167. dyouat implies external force, cf. in particular Lk. iv. 1; 
Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 6 (2 Pet. i. 21, @epduevor) of 
being led or driven by spiritual powers—in a bad sense only here 
and 2 Tim. l.c. It is noticeable that in the many reff. to Gentile 
life S. Paul almost always avoids attributing its evil state to external 
agency, presumably lest he should minimise human responsibility, 
cf. Rom., p. 215: here where the question is of particular ecstatic 
manifestations he does not hesitate to refer to an external but 
evil power exercising a complete control over the human spirit. 
dmraydpevor is most freq. used of persons under arrest; ‘ praesertim 
ui abducere inuitum,’ Schweigh. Polyb. Index—so ‘ under external 
control,’ ef. Mk xiv. 44; Lk. xxi. 12: so here = ‘being carried off’ 
for the service of those dumb idols, under the control of a power 
outside yourselves. The power by which they were led is not 
mentioned expressly; but the next verse shows that there is a 
reference to heathen forms of ecstasy parallel to those now appearing 
in the Corinthian Church, which made it imperative to have some 
test of good and eyil, true and false spirits. 
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3. 816 yvwpl{o tpiv: he proceeds to give a test to be applied to 
utterances ‘in spirit.’ This seems to show (1) that the question had 
been raised by the Corinthians, (2) that v. 2 definitely refers to experi- 
ences of such utterances which the Corinthians had had in their pre- 
Christian life. Those experiences made it essential that they should 
be able to decide between the Christian and the heathen rvevuarikd, 
those which proceeded from Gop, and those which proceeded from 
devils. For yv. 6. cf. xv. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 1; Gal. i. 11. 

ovdels évy mrvevpare Oe00 Aadov, ‘no man when speaking in (under 
the influence of) Gop’s Spirit (or ‘a spirit from Gop’): the constr. 
Ww. AaAdyv is apparently unique: but it is clear that it = when 
possessed and influenced by, cf. Mt. xii. 28, e 6¢ & my. 6. éyu 
éxBdddw, 1 Pet. i. 12. For mvedua without the article see Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 12 (p. 61), ‘each operation or manifestation of “the Holy 
Spirit’? may be represented, and in the N.T. is most commonly 
represented, as immediately due to ‘‘a holy spirit’? : and much con- 
fusion has arisen from a failure to recognise this intermediate sense.’ 
tv. Oeod, cf. vii. 40; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Phi. iii. 3, more precise than but 
not materially different from mv. doy. 

The reference here seems to be to ecstatic utterances: all these were 
conceived as taking place under the control of some spirit; and the 
question arose, what kind of spirit? Of. Mk iii. 22, 30. 

dvdGena “Inoods, cf. Rom. ix. 3. This would be the most direct 
and absolute denial of the whole claim made on behalf of Jesus— 
He is not the Christ, the Lord, the Son of Gop; and as the 
curse is laid upon Him, it involves the thought that the claim was 
made not only for Him but by Him. It is consequently the direct 
antithesis to the confession Kvpios "Incods. It would be a natural 
utterance in the mouth of a Jew convinced of the falseness of these 
claims, e.g. of Saul the persecutor. It is possible that such an 
exclamation had been heard in the Corinthian assembly, and that 
this fact occasioned the form of the statement here: but it would 
cover any denial of the claim made for the man Jesus; cf. 
1 Thess. iv. 19, 20; 1 Joh. iv. 1 ff. 

kal ovSels Sivaror ciety, The confession of Jesus as Lord required, 
both for Jew and Gentile, a revolution in thought and experience, 
which could only be the result of the influence of the Spirit; cf.i. 18 f. 
In ecstatic utterance, it was inconceivable that such an utterance 
could be due to the control of any but the Holy Spirit. 

Kvpwos "Inoots, cf. vill. 6; Rom. x. 9 (see note); 2 Cor. iv. 5; 
Phi. ii, 11; Acts ii. 36. ‘Jesus is Lord.’ 


The term is commonly 
used of Jahweh in LXX, and of Gop in N,'T.; it asserts the supreme 
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Lordship of Jesus, and, considering that use, His divinity. It is the 
simplest summary of the Christian faith. Here the declaration implies 
the full confession of the Lordship of Jesus and of allegiance to Him: 
and that cannot be the utterance of a man under any other influence 
than that of the Holy Spirit. The test of the spirits then is made to 
depend on the relation which the utterances imply to the Lord Jesus. 

The test offered in 1 Joh, iv. 1 ff. is essentially the same, though 
the emphasis is different; here the emphasis is on the claim of the 
Person Jesus to the whole-hearted allegiance of His servants, such 
allegiance as can be due only to the divine Lord. In 1 Joh. the 
emphasis is rather on the Incarnation, on the confession of the Person 
Jesus as the Christ incarnate. In both cases it is not so much the 
assertion of a doctrine as the acknowledgment of the Person in His 
claim upon those who make the acknowledgment: and it is the 
personal act of faith implied by such an acknowledgment which 
involves the influence of the Holy Spirit and marks His inspiration 
as behind the act. Faith in utterance is not a mere assertion of 
belief, but the confession of trust, based upon an experienced relation 
with the Person who is the object of the trust; and this experience is 
the work of the Holy Spirit: ef. Macintosh op. cit, p. 372: ‘These 
great words, to be read rightly, should be read twice, the stress falling 
alternately on predicate and subject. Jesus is Lord—He lives now in 
the Divine Glory, omnipresent and almighty in His redeeming love. 
But also this Lord is Jesws—the Son of Man who was made in all 
things like His brethren, and at last bowed Himself down in shame 
and agony and death, Self-renouncing love on the world’s throne, 
Christ sovereign through His passion—this in its pure essence is the 
apostolic faith.’ 

év mrvetpare dylw ‘by a holy spirit’; see above on éy mv. Geod. 

4, A test has been given by which the origin of spiritual utterances 
may be determined, and the utterances of lying spirits may be set 
aside. §. Paul now goes on to indicate the lines on which good 
spiritual activities may be discriminated among themselves. Not all 
are the same; and not all have the same value. 

Starpérers 82... The subst. only here in N.T.: verb Lk. xy. 12; 
infra v. 11. The two passages in which the verb occurs show that 
the subst.—not merely ‘diversities’ but ‘different assignments, dis- 
tributions.’ Perhaps a slight change of form gives the best rendering: 
‘ there are varieties of gifts assigned,—varieties of services imposed— 
varieties of spiritual activities imparted’: cf. Hebrews ii. 4. The 
assertion of this variety leads on to the explanation of the need of 
variety for organic unity—on the analogy of the body—and that to 
; M 
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the ranking of gifts according to value in relation to the organic 
unity: vv. 28 ff. 

Xapirpdtev, ci. Rom. xii. 6n. ‘ydpis is the one gift of life in 
Christ common to all; ydépuoua is the special character which this gift 
assumes as differentiated in each’: the one life and the differentiated 
characters are alike drawn from the Holy Spirit, who brings Christ to 
each, and each in his individual character to Christ: to 8 aird 
avevpa, and herein is the unity which at once combines and utilises 
the varieties of gift. 

5. Kal Siaipéoets Stakovidy, different services are assigned to each 
according to his special ydpioua: it isimplied at once that all yaplouara 
involve service; they are not for private use or glorification: and 
unity is again preserved not by identity of service, but by the fact that 
it is one and the same Lord who claims all the variety of services, as 
due to Him. Cf. Eph. iv. 12. The subst. is frequently used of the work 
of Apostles and Evangelists, ete.; cf. Col. iv. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Rom. xi. 13: but also of particular acts of service to the Church as in 
Rom. xy. 31lal. 

6. Kal Siaipéoers Evepynpdrwv: évepy. here and v. 10 only: notin 
LXX, Polyb. Plut. al. :=effects of action, ie., according to 8. Paul’s 
use, of divine action, and here of the yapicuara in action: in v, 10 in 
a more limited sense: miraculous effects of divine action. For this 
connotation ef. Mt. xiv. 2|| Mk vi.14; Gal. ii. 8, probably Gal. iii. 5: 
see Robinson, Hph., p. 243 f. 

& evepyav Ta wavTa év Tao, ‘who works, produces, all these 
effects in all persons’ in whom they are produced. The context 
seems to dictate this limited reference for the phrase, and to bar the 
interpretation which would see here a reference to the universal 
effective action of Gop in creation, as perh. Eph. i. 11. 

The distinction of the three pairs of clauses must not be pressed too 
far: the Spirit which endows with the ydpua is the Spirit of Gon, 
and of Christ: the services are not less services to Gop than to the 
Lord, but through the Lord: again, as v. 11 shows, the miraculous 
effects can be attributed to the Spirit, no less than to Gop. So again 
the yaplowara cover diaxovlac and évepyjuara, The parallels rather 
bring out the different aspects of the endowments and activities of 
the Christian, according as they are regarded in relation to the 
Source of all powers, or to Him who conveys the power to the 
individual, or to the Master in whose service all is to be used. For 
the implicit thought of the Trinity in Unity ef. 2 Cor. xiii. 13; 
Eph. iv. 3-6. 

7. éxdorw $8; vv, 4-6 emphasised the unity of origin, Sep pte 
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and aim in all varieties of Christian endowment. This and the 
following verses emphasise a consequent unity in their use: they are 
all given, however diverse, for the service of other men, for instruc- 
tion, inspiration, healing, etc. It is in the service of men that the 
service of the one Lord becomes practical. 

SSota. 1 havépwors = ‘is being given (in the above ways) the 
(opportunity and duty of) manifesting’: the present didorac marks the 
continued effect of the endowments just mentioned. gavépwors has 
its proper active sense‘ a making manifest,’ cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, and for 
the verb in this connexion cf, 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 10, 11; Col. iv. 4. 
Tov mvevpatos is then the objective genitive—each man has the duty 
of exhibiting and making plain to others the Spirit, according to his 
special gift and way of service. 

™pds TO Tupdépoy, with a view to the interests of others or of the 
whole society. Cf. vii. 35, x. 88, vi. 12, x. 23; Hebr. xii. 10. 

8. @ pty yap k.T.A. yap shows that we have here an enumeration 
of some ways in which a man is enabled to manifest the Spirit for 
the common good. The stress is on the manifestation—a power of 
expounding or declaring wisdom and knowledge, powers of healing, 
miracles, preaching, etc. These particular opportunities then are not 
regarded as exclusive of other gifts, but only as eminently present in 
the several individuals, marking the special way in which each can 
best serve, but not necessarily the only way: e.g. in S. Paul all were 
combined. 

Sid tod mvetparos, ‘by the agency of the Spirit’; kard to avto 
arvevpa, ‘according to the measure or standard of the same Spirit’; 
évy TO atTO tmvedpare, ‘in union with the same Spirit’: the Spirit is 
at once the power of achievement, the measure of achievement, and 
the life or atmosphere in which achievement is possible: the three 
prepositions combine to present the whole character of the influence 
and operation of the Spirit upon the man; no one way of expressing 
it would be sufficient by itself: yet it would probably be over-subtle to 
see an exclusive relevance of each preposition to the special gift with 
which it is associated. $8(So0rat, ‘there is a constant supply,’ the 
present is important as marking the abiding presence of the Spirit and 
the continued dependence upon Him. 

Adyos coplas—Adyos yvaoews: Ndyos=a power of expressing, so as 
to be communicable to others, The difference between codia and 
yveots is not clear, The two are combined in Col. ii. 3; Rom. xi. 33. 
copia in §. Paul seems always to have a concrete and practical 
direction: whether applied to the Divine Wisdom as ordering events 
in such and such a way, or to the wisdom of the world which would 
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have ordered them so differently and therefore cannot see the wisdom 
of the divine order (i. 20, 21; Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 23): or the more 
detailed wisdom which orders a speech elaborately with a view to the 
end to be gained (i. 17, ii. 1; Col. i. 28); or the wisdom of the 
Christian ordering his way according to the will of Gop (ef. Col. iv. 5; 
2 Cor. i. 12). It is the wisdom which uses knowledge to ensure right 
action. So Weiss notes that Néyos cod¢ias belongs to the sphere of 
dvdaxy; and is often the capacity for practical moral judgment, as in 
vi. 5; Rom. xvi. 19; Col. i. 9, iii. 16, iv. 5. Seen. oni. 20 ff. In 
yvaots on the other hand the thought is limited to the apprehension 
of truth. Cf. herei. 5, viii. 1 f., xiii. 2; Rom. ii. 20, xv.14. Christian 
yveots is the apprehension of divine truth made possible by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ: see on ii. 16 and ef. Gal. iv. 8: only once 
apparently is yrwors attributed to Gop, Rom. xi. 33 (see n.): but ef. 
Col. ii. 3; 2 Pet. iii. 18: the vb however is frequently used to signify 
Gop’s knowledge of man. The verbal form corresponding in meaning 
to yvwors is ofa. Here then the exposition of wisdom will be in the 
widest sense the exposition of the ways of Gop in His dealings with 
men: the exposition of knowledge will be the exposition of the funda- 
mental truths of the being and nature of Gop, the person of the Lord, 
and of the Holy Spirit, and of their relation to man. But the know- 
ledge is not in S. Paul’s view the result of intellectual effort. It is in 
the first place a gift (cf. xiii. 2, 8, 9 and viii. 1-9), xdpicua: it is 
closely connected with dmroxdduyis, wvorhpiov and mpodpireca, the work 
in a man of the Spirit (cf. xv. 23-28, 50 f. for instances): it is 
essentially the intimate personal knowledge of Gop which depends, not 
upon intellect but on love, and on Gon’s knowledge of or acquaintance 
with the man, ef. viii. 3n. The word is common in this sense in the 
Hellenistic language of the Mysteries (Reitzenstein, pp. 117 f., 126) 
and would probably be familiar to the Corinthians from that use: but 
for 8. Paul it has its connexion also, and probably primarily and 
principally, with ‘the knowledge of Gop’ as in the O.T. attributed to 
the prophets, proceeding from a revelation of Gop in the inner being: 
cf. Hosea ii. 20, Isa. xi. 2, Proy. ii. 5; Kennedy, p. 117f£., and for 
the conyerse relation Jer. i. 5, Amos iii. 2. See Add. Note, p. 261. 
9. morris sc. didoras, ‘ there is a constant supplying of faith by the 
same Spirit.’ Here ‘faith’ is rather strangely included in a list of 
special gifts, though it is the fundamental Christian attitude towards 
Gop and therefore required of all. The problem thus raised must be 
solved by help of the context. As we have seen, the various ‘ gifts’ 
here are regarded as special opportunities of service, and are assigned 
to individuals not as excluding other gifts nor as exclusively belonging 
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to them, but as eminently present in them and indicating to each his 
best way of serving. Now faith as the fundamental requisite must be 
present in all and have its effect in the life of each: but it also has 
particular operations which tend to the service of the community in 
special ways. Faith fundamentally is trust in Gop as revealed in 
Christ: but this trust at once heightens the power of realising the 
unseen, and faith is thus the distinctive element in Christian codla 
and yvdous: as such it is in a special degree the qualification of the 
prophet (cf. Rom. xii. 6n. and the sequence in xiii. 2) who expounds 
such wisdom and knowledge. Again, this trust is itself the spring and 
motive of Christian action, and, when present in an eminent degree, 
leads to great actions, not merely such as are commonly called 
miraculous, but all great spiritual achievement, symbolised as 
‘removing mountains’ (xiii. 2), such as we see at the present day in 
the winning of heathen nations to Christ, or in the worldwide knitting 
up of confederations of students in the name of Christ. These 
achievements are the result of faith, present in individuals in an 
eminent degree, and turned to service. If we recognise here this 
special use of wioris, the clause forms a link between the gifts of 
exposition, and the gifts of action, faith being the distinctive and 
decisive element in each: and we avoid the narrowing of the term to 
mean merely the power of working miracles, which makes the passage 
almost tautologous. It is very remarkable that in enumeration of 
xapicwara in Rom. xii. nothing is said about miraculous gifts. Cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 9 and 2 Cor. viii. 7; Gal. v. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Tim. vi, 11. 

xaplopara iapdroy, cf. 30, 31, ‘gifts of healings’ which enable 
the possessor to heal diseases. The only instance of a gen. after y. 
in N.T.: and only here and vv. 28, 30 is tava found; cf. tacis, 
Lk. xiii. 32; Acts iv. 22, 30. This is the only passage where 8. Paul 
refers to these ‘gifts of healing.’ He is recorded to have exercised 
the gift in Acts xix. 12, xx. 9 ff. (?), xxvill. 7 ff. 

10. évepytjpara Suvdpewy, ‘operations producing miracles.’ On 
évepy.see above. durduecs plur. =‘ acts or instances of power,’ in 8, Paul 
always of miracles, cf. 28, 29, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Col. ii. 5 (w. evepyayv), 
cf. Heb. ii. 4, and in the sing. Rom. xv. 19, 2 Thess. 11.9. So (plur.) 
Acts ii. 22, viii. 13, xix. 11 and Evv. Synn. freq. (not John). It is 
possible, as Weiss suggests, that the words xapiouara and évepyjpara 
had come to be specialised at Corinth for these particular classes of 
facts: and S. Paul by his previous use of them (4, 6) is again widening 
the view. 

mpodyteta, cf. Rom. xii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 20; 1 Tim. i, 18, iv. 14. 
See on xiv, 1 f, How does this differ from the gift of Ndyos yeoews 
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or copias? It would seem to include them, but with other objects 
of ‘prophecy’ such as olxodoula, rapdkdnots, rapapvOla (xiv. 3), ete. 
Weiss. N. its place after iaudrwy, duvduewy—no logical order. 

Stakploes mvevpdtwy, ‘powers of deciding between spirits’: cf. 3n. 
For dudkpiors, ‘deciding, discriminating between,’ see Rom. xiv. 1 n., 
Heb. v. 14: and for the verb vi. 5, xiv. 29, Mt. xvi. 3. For did picts 
practically =doxiuacla, see on xi. 31. mvevpdrev, i.e. whether a par- 
ticular ‘spirit’ is of Gop or not. The ‘spirit’ here is the power 
prompting a particular utterance. yévn yAwooov, see on xiy.: ‘kinds 
of tongues ’—the power of speaking in various languages, human or 
other. éppyvia yd., ‘the power of interpreting such utterances.’ 

For the enumeration cf. 28 f.; Rom. xii. 6f.; Eph. iv. 11. 

11. mdvra 8 tattTa, presumably S. Paul has enumerated all or 
the principal manifestations of spiritual power which were practised 
and recognised among the Corinthians: he now emphasises once 
more the common origin of all these phenomena, so far as they are in 
the Christian sense spiritual. 

évepyet, ‘sets at work,’ tr.: ef. xii. 6n.; Gal. iii. 5; Eph. i, 11; 
Phi. ii. 13. 1d €v kal rd airs mvedpa, simply an emphatic assertion 
of the identity of the Power. 8tatpotv, ‘assigning severally to each 
for his special use.’ 

12-27. Thus two qualities in spiritual gifts have been emphasised ; 
first their origin, in all their variety, from the one giver, the Holy 
Spirit; secondly, their subservience to one end, service, This complex 
characteristic is then illustrated by the analogy of the body, which 
however is not a mere analogy, but indicates the real character and 
condition of Christian life. It is this latter point which distinguishes 
S. Paul’s use of the analogy from the current Stoic and other uses in 
which the ‘ body’? is little more than a metaphor. It also differentiates 
8. Paul’s use from the current ‘mystery’ ideas of identification with 
or absorption in the deity. For with §, Paul, (1) this union does not 
involve a suspension of the human personality but rather its reinforce- 
ment and intensification: and (2) it involves, also and necessarily, a 
living union with other members as well as with the Head: and this 
gives to his notion its predominating moral significance. §. Paul 
in fact lays down as simple Christian common sense, the astounding 
paradox that the fullest development. of individuality involves the 
most complete realisation of an intimate living interdependence of 
individuals upon each other, and their common and, again, living 
dependence upon and union with the Person of Christ, so intimate 
and so living that the only language adequate to express it is to say 
that each of the individuals is a member of a body, and so dependent 
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on each and all the others, for performing its own functions; and all 
together form the Body of Christ, that is, derive all their life from 
Him, and have for their one sufficient aim and end, the living His 
life and doing His work. This full sense of the corporate life of the 
Christian in Christ, and of Christ in the whole body of Christians, is 
here first fully worked out by S. Paul; but it may be already implied 
in Gal, iii. 28; if so, it must have formed a part of S. Paul’s original 
oral teaching. It recurs in Rom. xii. 4, 5 in a similar connexion: 
and with still more explicit statement in Eph. iv. 12-16. 

12. Ka0daep ydp «.7.A. The connexion is with the statement 
just made of diversity of function assigned by the one Spirit. This 
suggests the analogy of the physical body where there is unity of life 
in variety of members: and that analogy is shown to be a spiritual 
reality, as exhibited in the initial rite of baptism. 

7d THpO ey...€v got copa, ‘the body, i.e. the physical body as 
we know it, is one, a real unity, while it has a variety of members; 
the variety of members, without losing their variety, are still a 
unity in the one living body.’ Both sides of the relation are equally 
stated. 

ottws Kal 6 xptords, ‘so also the Christ’ is one living unity with a 
yariety of members: 6 xpierds, here ‘the Christ,’ stands for the 
whole living organism, whose life is derived from the glorified Christ. 
(Cf. Tennyson’s ‘the Christ that is to be.’) This very remarkable 
thought is paralleled in Eph. iv. 13 with i. 23. The thought is 
made clearer in Eph., by the definite description of Christ, as the 
Head of the Body, i. 22, iv. 15: but as the head is there thought 
of as not merely the centre of control but the source of life, it is a 
difference only in clearness of expression, not in the thought itself. 
In both passages we have the conception of the Church as a living 
organism bound together by the communicated life of Christ, consist- 
ing of a variety of persons all dependent upon that life, and mutually 
related in the single organism by that common dependence. A hint 
of the same thought in perhaps an even more paradoxical form is 
given in Gal. iii. 28 mdvres yap bpuets els ore ev Xpior@ *Inoov, where 
in the context there is the same appeal to the fact that baptism unites 
with Christ, and annuls all former distinctions. Cf. Robinson on 
Eph. i. 23. 

13. Kal ydp év évi mvevpare k.7.A., the Spirit is the element in 
or with which they were baptised; cf. Mt. iii. 11 (|| év t6arc); Joh. 
i. 83; Acts xi. 16 al. Mk i. 8 has the simple dative. The unity 
of this element for all is analogous to the unity of life in the body. 
It is the coming of the Spirit in Baptism which makes them one 
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body, and that the Body of Christ. ¢is & capa=so as to become 
or to belong to one body; cf. Eph. iy. 4. See Robinson, J.7.S. vm. 
p. 190. pets mavtes=we, all and each. 

etre "IovSatou k.7.d., the great religious distinction and the great 
social distinctions are named; cf. Gal. iii. 28. But the clause, while 
thoroughly appropriate in Gal. J.c., seems here not to have a direct 
bearing on the argument. The point here is not the removal of 
pre-existing distinctions, but the acknowledgment of distinctions of 
function in the new life of the body in which they were brought. 
And these distinctions of function are wholly different from the old 
distinctions which prevented any true unity being formed at all. It 
is possible that the words are a primitive gloss from Gal.: otherwise 
for a moment 8S. Paul goes off to this thought, so closely connected 
in his mind with baptism. 

Kal movres év mvedpa erotic Onpev. The metaphor appears to be 
used to bring out the thought that the Spirit was not merely an 
external element in which they were baptised but a power of life 
which they received into themselves for the refreshment of their own 
lives. The reference is by the context limited to the reception of the 
Holy Spirit in baptism: and the phrase puts metaphorically what is 
expressed by 7d mveOua—éddBouev in ii. 12; cf. Rom. viii, 15; Gal. 
iii. 2, The metaphor may be an echo of x. 4 though with a different 
application, The similarity of thought in Joh. iv. 13 £. is noticeable. 
See Kennedy, p. 239 f. 

14. kal ydp Td odpa: the ydp picks up the thought implicit in 
nmets mdvres. The whole of the following section deals with the 
physical body, and by working out the characteristics of its organisa- 
tion developes the analogy; in vv. 24, 25, 26 the language begins to 
be coloured by the thought of the spiritual Body. 

15. ovk ell & Tod odparos: this would seem to be a case of éx w. 
gen. being used for the partitive gen.: see Blass, p. 96 f., Kuhring, 
p- 20, § 9. Cf. etvar éx rs olkias to be a member of the household, 
Milligan Pap. 10, 11. Phil. iv. 29. 

16. apd tovro, ‘along of this,’ ‘for this reason.’ Blass, p. 138. 
Both negatives have full force: ‘not for this reason is it not of the 
body.’ 

18. vév 8%, ‘ but as things are,’ ‘but in fact.’ 

19. e 8 yv td wdvra ey pédos, ‘if all the parts had been one 
member, there would have been no organic composition of a body, no 
body at all.’ 

21. od BSivarau k.r.AX. passes to the thought of the mutual need 
which the members have of each other, 
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22. td Soxotvra...doBevérrepa tmdpyetv, ‘those members which in 
themselves seem to be weaker than others’: e.g. perhaps the eye or 
the ear. 

23. Kald Soxodpev k.t.A. Of the use of clothing to give seemliness 
and honour to the body. 

24. ddd really picks up the 4A\a of v. 22: in contrast with the 
imagined disowning of one another by the several members, is set 
first the natural compensation by which men correct the inequalities 
of the parts of the body: and secondly the fact that by Gon’s act in 
creation, the body was formed into an organic whole of mutually 
dependent parts, and by His act that honour was given where it was 
felt to be lacking. N. the emphasis is on 6 @ebs—Gop, no mere natural 
force. 

ovvexépaoev, ‘mingled or combined into one whole’: the aor. must 
refer to the creative act as determining the true character of the body. 

To dorepovpévy, cf. i. 7, viii. 8: the mid. always implies the sense 
or feeling of being deficient: note the personification of the members, 
due partly to the semi-parabolical character of the description, partly 
to the underlying sense of the spiritual body, whose character is being 
illustrated. 

mepircotépay Sods tujv, ‘giving at the same time more abundant 
honour.’ The meaning seems to be that the instincts of decency and 
self-respect were implanted by Gop. 

25. oO avTo vmip d. pepipvaor, ‘they may each and all have the 
same care for each other.’ 

26. Kal elre maoxet..., the mutual care is expressed in detail, in 
language even more appropriate to the spiritual body. 

27. dpets 8€ éote, the analogy is stated summarily, and conse- 
quences deduced in v, 28. 

copna Xpiotov. It is very difficult to preserve in translation the 
shade of meaning due to the absence of the article. ‘You are body 
of Christ’ is scarcely English: yet both ‘the body’ and ‘a body’ 
suggest meanings which lead astray; the Corinthian Church was not 
itself the (whole) body, nor was it a particular body, as if there were 
many such. Perhaps ‘You are body to Christ’—your relation to } 
Christ is that of body, in your common relation, and members, in 
your several relations. Cf. Plummer. Edwards follows A. and R.V. 
in tr. ‘the body.’ Then Xpiorod qualifies both cua and pédn; cf. 
vi. 15; Eph. v. 30. 

ék pépous, ‘severally’: not=xiii. 12. L. refers to Aristeas, § 102 
and Pap. B. U. Polyb. uses xara pépos in this sense. It is not easy 
to see exactly howitcomes to mean this. Radermacher, p. 21, suggests 
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that éx uépovs=as parts, starting from (being) a part =pepitdueva, i.e. 
in their assigned positions. 

28. Kal ots pev Gero .., closely || v.18. This Body is the Church: 
the members are persons with assigned functions. But the enumera- 
tion is irregular; first three orders of persons, then five kinds of 
functions: but the repetitions in vv. 29, 30 show that the statement 
of functions is simply an abbreviation for persons exercising the 
functions. Then, again, ots ué& has nothing to correspond—the pév 
is taken up by the zprov, and then the enumeration follows. It all 
reads as the result of rapid dictation. 

ero. Cf. Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. i. 12, ii. 7; 2 Tim.i. 11: the strong 
aorist mid, seems to be used simply in place of the active tense (not 
apparently class. in this sense of ‘appointing’; cf. Blass, p. 186: but 
not here quite=‘ appointed’: rather) ‘set’ in their proper place, in 
the ordered system of the Church: and so parallel to ri@nuu and erébnoav 
in 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8; so too Acts l.c.: and really =Z5wxer, Eph. iy. 11. 

arortéhous—tpoprytas—SiSacKddous. Cf. Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 
6-8; n. also Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5. The same order occurs twice here 
and in Eph. iv. 11 (with additions). The list in Eph. l.c. is closely 
parallel to this, both in its context and in its contents. Apostles 
are, as usual, the primary propagators of the Gospel, their number 
indefinite, their qualification a direct commission from the Lord: see 
n. on Rom. p. 225f. Prophets are combined with apostles, Eph. ll.cc., 
2 Pet. iii. 2, Rev. xviii. 20: they have, like the apostles, apparently, 
a general as distinguished from a local commission and are distin- 
guished from them, partly by the absence of the immediate personal 
relation to the Lord, partly by the nature of their work, which igs 
rather to reveal truth than to enlarge the borders of the Church. 
But, while prophets were not necessarily apostles, apostles were 
necessarily prophets; the larger commission includes the narrower. 
And both were necessarily teachers. Cf. iy. 17; Col. i. 287 1 Dim, 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. For ‘prophets’ see also Acts xi. 27 f., xiii. 15 
xv. 32, xxii. 9, 10 (not 1 Thess. ii. 15) and below xiv. 29f. Teachers 
include and here particularly specify the local ministers whose 
business it was to continue the teaching of the apostles and train the 
converts in religious and moral truth; cf. esp. Rom. xii. 7: the close 
connexion with oiméves in Eph. iv. 11 points to a local character: 
cf, perhaps for the same suggestion 2 Tim. iv. 3, Heb. vy. 12, Ja. 
ili, 1, and Acts xiii. 1. While teaching was included in the apostolic 
and prophetic functions, it clearly was not confined to them, nor is 
there anything to show that it was limited to any other functionary 
in the Church: it was a distinct function though it might and no 
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doubt often was combined with other functions in the same person; 
ef. 1 Tim. v. 17. The ‘liberty of teaching’ is evidenced by the 
constant warnings against false teachers. 

éreita Suvdpes «.7.A.: a marked line is drawn (1) between the 
permanent functions already enumerated and the occasional manifesta- 
tions of spiritual power, (2) between the functions which are concerned 
with the high business of enlarging and building up the Church, and 
those which have to do with overcoming particular evils, and providing 
for detailed needs in the daily life of the Church. Whether we are to 
see grades in this second class is more difficult to say: but probably 
there is at least an instinctive classification on the grounds of im- 
portance. In this case the acts of power in meeting all kinds of 
opposition to the progress of the Gospel come first: then the special 
acts which alleviate the distress caused by disease; the prominence 
of this class is like and perhaps due to its prominence in the recorded 
life of the Lord (cf. Acts x. 38): then come functions of assistance 
and guidance in the general life of the community: and last of all as 
in a class by themselves ‘ kinds of tongues.’ 

Svvdpers= ‘acts of power,’ the plural of abstract nouns=concrete 
instances. See v.10n. Here we should refer to the constant associa- 
tion of the idea of 6¥vayus with the Adyos of the true preachers of the 
Gospel; cf. ii. 4, iv. 20, 2 Cor. vi. 7, 1 Thess. i. 5, where the effect 
upon the hearers may include such cases as seemed to involve the 
special and exceptional intervention of Gop. Acc. to some interpreters 
y. 5 would give an instance. Cf. Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5. 

érera xaplopara iapdrwy, a special instance of duvduecs. 

dvriAnpabets, only here in N.T.: esp. used in LXX of help given 
by Gop, cf. Ps. xxi. 20, 2 Macc. xv. 7; and in the papyr. literature of 
Ptolemaic times of help sought from the king: so dyriNapBavecOar, 
dvrikjurrwp: it has therefore the definite suggestion of assistance 
given by governing authorities to any who are in need or oppressed. 
Cf. Deissm. B.S. 1. p. 87, Milligan, Pap. 5, 40. This points therefore 
to the existence of officials such as the dvdcovor described in Pastoral 
Epp.; cf. Rom. xvi. 1. 

KuBepvyoeis, only here in N.T. (-rys lit. Acts xxvii. 11; Rey. 
xviii. 17). It can hardly mean anything else than functions of 
government, as related to the society as a whole, dvrid. having special 
reference to dealings with individuals: in this case it would be the 
function of the persons variously described as mpotordmevor (Rom. 
xii. 8; 1 Th. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 17), nyovjpevor (Acts vii. 10; Heb. xiii. 
7, 17, 24), émioxoro (Phi. i. 1; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim, i. 7). 
It would be a mistake to conclude because the terms are general that 
offices or officials to whom they refer are indefinite. As in the other 
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cases he is describing gifted persons by their special gifts. What is 
really important to observe is that S. Paul includes the ordinary 
functions of administration in the society among the special gifts of 
the Spirit: it is part of his whole intention to recall the Corinthians 
to a sense of due proportion in their estimate of spiritual gifts. He 
does not include these two functions in the repetition in vv. 29, 30, 
not because they were less directly spiritual gifts than the others, but 
because they were less likely to be overestimated. 

yévn yAwooay, see on ¢. xiy. 

29. pa mavtes AmécrTodo; K.T.A., ‘surely all are not apostles?’ 
wy interrog. seems to have been mainly a conversational use, see - 
M. pp. 170, 239, commonest in Paul and John. These questions 
bring out, finally and sharply, the variety of gifts necessary for the 
life of the Church. 

30. pr mavres Stepynvevovow; Cf. v.10; n. this is not mentioned 
in v. 28. 

31. {ndodre 88 rd xaplopara Td pelLova: so far no definite grading 
of the gifts has been made: this is reserved for c. xiv. and is even 
there not complete. {nAotv in a good sense, only in S. Paul (in N.T.); 
n. pres.=‘ continue to....’ td pe(Lova=‘the greatest’? as Ruth.: see 
M. p. 78 f. and xiii. 13. 

Harnack (Wxpos. 1912, mr. p. 386 f.) interprets ra xaplouara Ta 
kpelrrova by Gal. v. 22 (v. 1.) as=‘ love, joy, peace, ete.’ the fruit of 
the Spirit. But it is difficult to see on what principles of interpreta- 
tion ra xaplouara here can be used in a sense different from its use 
in the whole context. He lays stress on xpelrrova (which he asserts 
to be the true reading), as marking that 8. Paul is now considering an 
entirely different category of gifts: but this cannot be got out of the 
word. He also, but evidently with misgiving, presses the meaning 
of (moore as=‘strive after...’ and argues that as the gifts already 
mentioned depend wholly on Gop’s will, they could not be objects of 
striving. This is sufficiently confuted by xiy. 1, 39: (otv =admire, 
‘zealously affect’; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17, 18) “tn fact his 
whole exegesis of this clause and the next is unconvincing. Kal re 
he tr. ‘and yet’ and xaé’ drepBodjv ‘in superabundance’: $ddy—a 
means to those highest gifts: cad’ dmepBodzw he finally takes with 6d6r, 
but after some indecision. He argues that if ra X- Ta Kpelrrova refer 
to the gifts of the preceding passage xal ér: must be taken adversatively : 
but this is not so. See xii. 1 n. 

He proceeds in the same article to give an interesting discussion on 
the relation of 8. Paul’s thought in this passage to Platonism and 
Stoicism, and decides that it ig radically Jewish, transformed by his 
Christian experience, 


CHAPTER XIII 


S. Paul interrupts his exposition of the nature and grades of 
spiritual gifts, to point his readers to a still more wonderful way. But 
the interruption is only superficial; there is no contrast, still less 
contradiction, between this subject and the last; although the feeling 
of such contrast is ingrained in us through the associations of the 
unfortunate A.V. translation ‘and yet’: see below. The way .he 
now points to includes the way he has been discussing, but shows it 
more deeply based and wider and more straight to the end: ‘the 
wayfaring men, yea fools, shall not err therein.’ Love is the universal, 
essential, most immediate of all spiritual gifts, because the most 
characteristic and direct work of the divine Spirit in the heart of 
man, even as it is the most simple and true way in which man can 
conceive of (Gop; cf. Gal. v. 22); Rom. vy. 5, xv.-30; 2 Cor. y. 14; 
xiii. 13. Without it all other gifts lose their meaning, and their 
object, because they are not true to their source. With it, the 
simplest gifts are charged with the fullest life: and according as it 
makes itself felt in the daily business of a man’s life, that life is 
Christian in detail as well as in name and consecration. 

There is no passage in §. Paul’s writings which conveys a stronger 
impression of his loyal and loving intimacy with the character of 
Jesus as pourtrayed in the Gospels. It has been well said that if we 
were to substitute the name Jesus for the word love we should have a 
faithful sketch of that character, drawn with the knowledge and skill 
that love gives. And again there is no passage which carries us so 
inevitably forward to the supremely inspired word of St John—‘ Gop 
is love.’ It expresses, in fact, in language at once the simplest and 
the most sublime, all that S. Paul meant by his conception of the 
Christian life as évy Xpicr@, and all that he conveyed in the triple 
grace of 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The emotion, with which §S. Paul treats this central subject of his 
Gospel, shows itself even in the movement and rhythm of the lan- 
guage: it has been called ‘the lyric of love.’ This rhythmical 
movement, both in the Greek and still more perhaps in the English, 
is strikingly beautiful and solemn, and lends itself even to a setting 
out in form of yerse (cf. Plummer, al.). This is the effect, not of an 
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elaborate and conscious art, but of the whiteheat of emotion framing 
appropriate utterance. 

1. Kat éruKad’ depBodrjy 68dv tpty Seckvupr. ‘And further a most 
wonderful way I show you.’ «ai connects directly with pdodre, ‘set 
your heart upon the greatest gifts and take a way surpassing all 
others which I now show you,’ i.e. ‘set your hearts above all upon 
love’: in the grading of gifts this comes highest and does most, all 
gifts being regarded as a ¢avépwois to mvevuaros (xli. 7). én 
emphasises a contrast between their current valuation of gifts and 
the true estimate which S. Paul puts before them. ka’ tmrepBodrjy, 
ef. Schw. Polyb. Index on izep8ody ‘mirus modus, mira magnitudo 
rei, superans id quod in eo genere fieri consuevit; xa’ vrrepBodhvy 
evpuns, Sua Thy brepBorrnvy rhs xapas.’ The use with a subst. is 
perhaps unique. It is not so much, then, the excellence of the way 
to which the word calls attention, as the strangeness and wonder of 
it. In fact the revelation of love, in Christ and in Christian life, 
was then, and remains, the most original and startling element in the 
Christian religion, both for its simplicity and for its far-reaching 
demand and consequences. 

686v, ie. ry bddv THs dydarys, Cf. 65ds elpyyys, Lk. i. 79; Rom. iii. 17; 
swijs, Acts ii, 28 (plur.); cwrnplas, ib. xvi. 17: also the use of ‘the 
way’ in Acts to describe the Christian ‘way’ of life; the correspond- 
ing verb is mepmaretv, cf. esp. Gal. v. 16 f.; Eph. v.2. §. Paul 
uses the verb freely, but the subst. only here and iv. 17 (plur.), exe. 
in Rom. l.c. (plur.), and of Gop Rom. xi. 33 (plur.):=‘a way of 
life’ se. in Christ, or perh. in the context ‘in the Spirit.’ This 
way of love is the most wonderful of all the operations of the Spirit 
in the life of man. 

Selxvupe: he points out the way which he knows himself, 

édy tats yAdooats k.7.A. ‘If I shall speak.,.but have not love’: 
tais yAdooats with all the tongues that men use—the widest possible 
extension of the notion—including all kinds of utterance articulate 
and inarticulate. It is possible that the meaning should be limited to 
yn yNwooGy in the context, but not so natural: then to heighten 
the statement, kal tay dyyéXov, ‘and of angels too,’ They are 
included. For the speech of angels cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. xiv. 2¢. 

aydmny $8 yr) xw: n. the force of the repeated refrain. 

dydan. It is remarkable that this word is not found outside LXX and 
Philo (once, q. deus immut., § 69), see Deissm., B.S. 1, p- 80, 1. p. 26. 
In Classical Greek dyarav and ayamnrés are used perhaps exclusively 
of affection, in which the element of passion is absent or negligible, 
wnd even of contented acquiescence in some object, when no better 
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can be had. This absence of the passionate element makes it specially 
suitable to describe the love of Gop, of wisdom, and the purer human 
affections; and was no doubt the reason for its adoption in Christian 
use, though here with the restoration of the feeling of passion, but 
spiritualised; cf. 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. While the word cannot be said to 
be the invention of religious need, it is certainly filled by it with a 
new meaning and fervour, and in particular by the need of Christian 
feeling. See M. M., G. T. Vocab. ad voc. 

yéyova XaAkds xO 7 KUpBadov draddfov. ‘Iam become sounding 
brass or a clanging cymbal,’ R. V.: ‘ they are the blaring of a trumpeter, 
the crashing of a cymbal,’ Ruth.: i.e. noise without meaning: love 
gives content to all spiritual utterance. For #yéy (only here in N.T.) 
cf. Heb. xii. 19: adadd for, cf. Mk y. 38; Ps. cl. 5. Lietzm. suggests 
that 8. Paul may have in mind the use of cymbals in heathen worship. 

2. to pvotipia mavta: ‘all the secrets’ of Divine Providence: 
see on Rom. xi. 25: the revelation of the secret purposes of Gop was 
the special work of prophecy; see xii. 28n., ef. xiv. 30: and of 
apostles in their prophetic character; cf. ii. 1, iv. 1, ete. 

yvoow here clearly in the sense of knowledge of Gop and His 
ways: cf. i. 5, viii. 1f.; and n. the correspondence with xii. 8 f. 

Tacav Thy Tliorw wore: ‘the full extent and range of faith,’ so 
that it braces itself to do the impossible. Opn pebrordvev, cf. Mk xi. 
23: a current proverbial metaphor ‘in use among the Rabbis’ (Swete 
ad loc.). The connexion with mists makes it most probable that 
S. Paul had the Lord’s saying in mind; cf. also viii. 1 ff. An instance 
of the faith strong to remove mountains would be present to the 
Corinthians in the faith of the ‘strong.’ 

3. Woplow: Rom. xii. 20 (qu. Prov. xxv. 21) only in N.T.= 
‘to give food in small portions to feed the young’—here the poor; 
‘distribute in food for the poor’; cf. Mt. xix. 21; Lk. xix. 8. 

Kav twapas® To copa pov: this clause goes closely with the 
preceding, and is a more extreme instance of the sacrifice of self 
for the good of other men: as in the preceding verse the thought 
was of acts of faith in relation to Gop. The absolute use of rapadldwun 
is rare, cf. Gal. ii. 20: and more than one alternative end may be 
supplied (se. eis duaxoviar, eis decud, els Sovdelay, eis rip (Dan. ili. 28), els 
Oavarov) ; ef. 2 Cor. iv. 8—11. It is possible that mapas. in this use= 
to risk, stake,as Acts xv. 26; cf. Rom. xvi. 4 (brorbévac Tov rpdxnrov). 
76 TOpd pov=my own person, myself, in contrast with ra trdpxovra. 
No doubt the special end is not mentioned, because the emphasis is on 
the completeness of the personal surrender, not on the nature of the 
service or suffering entailed, 
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Wa kavyrjropar: ‘to gain ground for boasting’: this expresses the 
motive and ultimate object of both actions (Wwulcow, wapadd): the 
mention of the motive in a positive form is necessary, because the 
acts mentioned are ordinary acts of charity: they lose that character 
only when the motive is other than that which is ordinarily supposed 
to prompt them. Then, the result of the presence of the motive is 
stated explicitly in the adversative clause, ayamrqy dé un éxw, partly to 
bring out the whole thought, partly to bring the instances into line 
with the preceding and with the context. This against Field, who 
argues that with the reading cavy. we have tautology: ‘ ostentation 
necessarily imuplies the absence of love.’ W. H. App. shows quite 
clearly that xavy. is decidedly better attested than kxav@jowuar. 
And, on internal grounds, the latter reading, though plausible, really 
ignores the connexion between the two instances, and limits un- 
naturally the forms which self-surrender, as climax to surrender of 
possessions, might take. Later experience of Christian martyrdom 
would make xav@. a very probable correction for a scribe to make: 
whereas it would be an extravagance in the mouth of S. Paul at this 
time, hardly to be justified as an echo of Dan. ili. 28 (95 LXX), 
2 Mace, iii. Yet Deissmann (S. Paul, KE, T. p. 97) Lietzm., Weiss, 
Ruthfd, Heinr., Plummer (with doubts) all argue for cavéjowua. 
Edwards is neutral. The reference to the Indian who burnt himself 
alive at Athens under Augustus and had a tomb there with an in- 
scription is possible (see Lift, Coloss. p. 394 f., Dissertations, p. 378, n. 1) 
but would suit either reading. Neither in Heb. xi. nor in Clem. R. 
Ly. is there any reference to death by burning. On the whole W. H.’s 
arguments in App. ad loc. seem to have the greater weight, 

4. 1 dydqn «.7.A. : Love is now personified, and the suggestion of 
the portrait of the character of Jesus comes very close. ‘The love’ 
of which we are speaking. ‘These descriptive clauses unfold a 
great wealth of observation and experience: the fulness of expression 
is a sign that the Apostle cannot do enough to make this jewel flash 
in all lights and colours; ef. Phl. iv. 8’; Weiss. 

pakpobupel, Kpnoreverar: puaxpod. and ypyorérys are found together 
2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Col. iii, 12. The paxpoduula of Gop is a 
favourite subject; cf. Rom, ii. 4, ix. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Lk. xviii. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 9: of Christ: 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Pet. iii. 9; the idea is of 
patient perseverance in the purpose for goodness in spite of the way- 
wardness and opposition of sinful men. ypyoreverar: ‘practises 
kindness,’ app. formed by 8. Paul from xpyords: occurs in 1 Clem, 
xiii, ds xpynoreverOe, otrws xpnoTevOjcerar buiv; cf. Lk. vi, 35; and 
see Stanton, The Gospels etc., 1, p. 9. If S, is right in finding behing 
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Clem. a collection of sayings reproducing the Gospel sayings in a 
more precise and definite construction for catechetical purposes, it is 
possible that S. Paul took the word from that source : but there is no 
other definite hint of such a connexion, The punctuation which 
connects yp. with the second % dydrn gives a too artificial turn to 
the style. 

ov {ndot: ‘feels no jealousy’: only here in this sense in S. Paul; 
ef. Ja. iv. 2; Acts xvii. 5: but for the subst. iii. 3; Rom. xiii. 13; 
Gal. v. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 20. od meptrepevera: ‘does not parade itself? ; 
ef. Ruth. The simple verb is not found before this: but éumrepm. in 
Cic. ad Att. i. 14. Ostentation seems to be the note: Tépmepos is 
combined with \dos, kouwdos. R.’s ‘parade’ gives the idea, rather 
better than ‘ vaunteth.’ guoovrar: cf, iy. IRS U2), vis De Coil, Hi. ie, 

5. ovk doxnpovet: ‘doth not behave itself unseemly’ A. & R.V.; ‘no 
bad manners’ Ruth. Clem. Alex, (qu. Harnack) Paed. iii. 13: otk 
aoxnmovel ‘wears no disguise,’ doynuov yap 70 adXébrpiov Kal KN Kara 
gpiow oxijua. Field calls attention to a remarkable interpretation 
of the Greek expositors (Theodt, Chrys.), who take aoxnu.=voul fer 
doxnuovety (cf. vii. 36)=‘doth not count anything to be unseemly,’ 
ie. any kind of service however menial. For the possibility of such 
a rendering the authority of such expositors is very strong. But it 
is too strained in the context: it involves supplying the idea of 
‘service’: and the immediate context deals with the character of love 
itself, not yet with its effects. It is more probable that the word here 
is used kara& uelwow for the extravagances of passion, and the assertion 
is that in true love no such extravagances are to be detected. Possibly 
it refers to the unrestrained self-assertion of the speakers with tongues: 
or to the behaviour of women in the assembly, or of the rich at the 
Lord’s Supper. The rendering of A. & R.V. covers this meaning. 

ov {ntel ta éavTis: n. vil. 7d wh B, Clem. Paed. 252, but alibi as 
text; for text cf. x. 24, 33; Phl. ii. 21, which might have influenced 
the text here ; cf. Clem. R. xlix. 6. 

ov tmapofiverar: cf. Acts xv. 39, xvii. 16; and the paradox of 
Heb. x. 24. 

ov Aoylterar td kaxdy: ‘does not reckon up,’ ‘non refert in rationeg 
peceata aliorum ut illa exprobret?’ = ov bynotxakel, Wetst., who qu. Ps. 
xxxv. 4 (but?), Zech. viii. 17; cf. Rom. iv. 8 (cit.); 2 Cor. vy. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 16. This gives a stronger sense than ‘thinketh no evil.’ 
TO kakév =‘ the evil done to it.’ R.’s ‘no imputing of ill motives’ can 
hardly be right. For \éyos=an account cf, Phi. iv. 15; Mill. Pap. 
20, 19 al., and Noyoral Ditt. Index pp. 754, 764. 

6. ov Xalper éml rq d8iKla: ‘rejoices not over the unrighteousness 
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which it meets or sees but rejoices with the truth.’ Thisis not a denial 
of émvyatpexaxla, the malicious pleasure in other people’s misfortunes : 
but an assertion of the side which love takes in the eternal conflict 
of right and wrong. d&uxla is not ‘injustice’ but ‘ unrighteousness,’ 
the opposite of dicavocvvn of Rom. iii. 5, vi. 13 f.; Heb.i.9. Here the 
contrast is 1 dAGea (cf. Rom. i. 18, ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 12; Joh. vii. 18; 
1 Joh. i. 8, 9), which shares the personification of 7 ayarn. ‘ The 
truth’ here is a general description of the true, right way of life, not 
only of thought: see on Rom. i. 18 and ef. Hort on 1 Pet. p. 87f. 

ovyxatpe: rejoices with the truth in its gains and victories over 
wrong; cf. Lk. xv. 6; Phi. ii. 17, 18. 

7. wavra oréye: see n. on ix. 12. It is less easy here to decide 
between the meanings ‘self-control’ and ‘endurance’: but as the 
latter is represented below by mdvra trouéver, the former meaning is 
best here, and in its full sense, of keeping down all personal claims: 
so R. ‘love is always content.’ Field rightly rejects the rendering 
of R.V. mg. ‘covereth,’ as covering the weakness of others (kadvrrew), 
but suggests as possible the meaning ‘keeps close’ =keeps counsel, 
keeps secrets ; cf. Sap. Sir. viii. 17, from which he gives other good 
instances; ‘love hides, palliates all things,’ Harnack; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8; 
so Weiss; but this seems rather remote. 

mayra miorever,..edm(Ler...dtopéver= racav miorw...édmlda...vromovny 
éxyer, has no reserves in or lack of faith, hope, endurance: the two 
former clauses do not describe the attitude towards others, merely, 
as of full belief in or hope for them; but are to be taken in the full 
sense of religious faith and hope; love, and love alone, can have the 
full faith in Gop and the invincible hope of fulfilment of His word, 
which is characteristic of the true Christian: and it is love too which 
at once inspires the best kind of endurance and prevents it from 
becoming mere hard Stoicism. mdvra is practically adverbial. sopuov7 
more active than ‘ patience’ =the enduring resistance to all adverse 
influences; see on Rom. viii. 25, and ef, 2 Tim. ii. 10. 

8. y dydry ov8. mimre: ‘never faileth,’ sc. falls in ruins, like 
the house built on the sand, Lk. vi. 49, or Babylon, Rev. xiv. 8: 
the only exact || is Lk. xvi. 17. It extends the notion suggested 
by vrouéver. 

elre 5 mpohytetar «.t.A. : three principal yapicuara are named in 
contrast, as temporary in their use ; however important, one day their 
work will be done. 

yreooa: mavoovtar: there will be no need or naturalness for this 
ecstatic and unintelligible form of approach to Gop when all obstacles 
to that approach are removed. 
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yveots: cf. xii. 8n. Human knowledge of divine things is limited 
in two ways: (i) it is necessarily partial, owing to the limitation of 
the human mind, however much that mind may be stimulated by the 
special gift of the Spirit; its operations are always relative to the 
capacity and conditions of the man: (2) so far as it is a special gift 
it will be confined to the person to whom it is given, and constitute a 
distinction from others. It is with special regard to these limitations 
that it is here said that knowledge will be done away: the partial 
conclusions and achievements even of ‘gifted? minds will vanish in 
the full revelation of the presence of Gop in Christ: they will be 
supplanted by the truth itself in its entirety. (See on v.12.) This 
is brought out in the next verse, KatapynOrcerat, will as a special 
gift be rendered of no effect (cf. i. 28; Eph. ii. 15), when its place is 
taken by the full knowledge. 

Harnack op, cit. reads yooes xatapyy0oovra...w. NAD>F Or b 
17.47 al. pauc. (but 8 17, 47 yvdous) Gr. Nyss., Tert. It looks ag if 
-covrat had been written by assimilation and then yoo changed 
to suit. 

9. ék Hépous ydp k.r.A.: our present knowledge and prophesyings 
are partial and limited on every hand. Here is the true Christian 
‘agnosticism,’ the recognition of present limitation, combined with 
the confidence in the coming of the full truth. 

ék pépous: periphrastic for the advb=partially : a common Hellenistic 
use of éx w. gen.: cf. Polyb. éx mepirrod, éx maparacews, éx mapépyou, 
e& éroluov, Schw. Ind.; é& kawés, ‘afresh,’ Pap. Oxyr. iv. 707: 
Kuhring, p. 62. 

10. drav 8 %Oy 1rd réA\aov: ‘when the complete, perfect, thing 
shall have come.’ The almost casual reference to the fulfilment in 
the Parousia, shows how close was this to all S. Paul’s thought. 
To Té\evov here in the widest sense, contrasted with all that is 
partial. 

11. re Hpnv vimos K.7.A., an illustration, with no connecting 
particle: n. the imperfects. It is an illustration merely: no ref. to 
the metaphorical use of varios and ré\euos. 

Ore yéyova...katrpynka: ‘since I have become a man, I have done 
away with the ways of the child’: the second perfect here shows that 
we must take yéyova as a true perfect, and explain the use by the case 
of the perfect with adverbs of time (e.g. rédau) marking not only the 
original occurrence but the continuance of the state. This is best 
expressed by tr. dre by ‘since.’ Cf. Blass, p. 218; M., p. 146; 
‘eel as a temporal particle is rare in Hellenistic Greek : gen. causal,’ 
Radermacher, p. 164, cf. Heb. ix. 17, ére = while. 

N2 
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12. Pdémopev ydp K.T.A., of spiritual vision, as yréous of know- 
ledge of divine things: our vision of the spiritual is now indirect, 
as we see it not as it is in itself but reflected in the mirror of 
human life and history, and that an imperfect mirror, giving only 
hints and often obscure hints (é aly.) of the reality, cf. Mk iv. 11; 
Joh. ix. 34-41; Rom. xi. 8. Pdéwav is not common in this 
connexion, here due to the context. 8v éodmrpov, cf. Philo Decal. 
198, 34, ds yap did Kardmrpov gpavracoirar 6 vods Gedy dpavra Kal 
Kooporowtvra. Cf. Wetst. quoting from Rabbinic on the difference 
between Moses and other prophets, cf. James i. 23. év aiviypart, 
)( cag&s, pavepds, évapys sim. The metaphor is transferred from 
speech to sight, here only : only by hints and glimpses do we catch 
sight of the truth. 

vote 8, again the ‘when’ is so clear in S. Paul’s mind, that it 
needs no statement. mpécwrov mpds tpécwmoy, the typical O.T. case 
is that of Moses, Exod. xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8, ordua kata ordpa 
AaAjow adr@, ev elder kal ov bv alviypdrwv. 

Harnack (Expos. l.c., p. 497) traces the origin of the image to 
Num. xii. 8, where a contrast is drawn between the direct revelation 
to Moses; and the indirect revelation to prophets through dreams and 
visions (a contrast much insisted on in Rabbinic literature, see 
Wetstein). 6 écérrpou corresponds to év elde, tr. a Hebrew word 
which includes the meanings ‘appearance,’ ‘form’ and even ‘mirror’ ; 
§. Paul longs to see Gop in the same way as was promised to Moses. 
H. consequently denies the necessity of having recourse to any Greek 
sources for this metaphor. 

emiyvadcopat Kadds kal éreyvooOny, cf. vill. 3, n., Gal. iv. 9. Lft 
eft 1 Joh. iv. 10; ef. also 2 Tim. ii. 19. In all cases §. Paul uses a 
tense which implies full and immediate knowledge. On émyyv. see 
Robinson, Hph., p. 251. There is an apparent contradiction between 
this verse, in which knowledge is represented as brought to full 
fruition, and v. 8 where knowledge is spoken of as done away. This 
can be solved only by taking yvao.s in v. 8 for a special and limited 
gift, as understood by the Corinthians. 

13. vuvi S& péver k.7.A. The difficulties of this concluding verse 
must not be covered by its familiarity. If yuvi is taken as temporal, 
the clause means, ‘but faith, hope, love are our abiding possession 
now, in this present life.’ The objection to this rendering is that 
the whole course of thought has been to contrast the things which 
last only for the present life with the things that survive. And the 
main contrast so lar has been between love and the special present 
activities of prophecy, tongues, knowledge. There is something of 
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disappointment and even of bathos in putting as a climax to these 
contrasts, the statement that in this present state, faith, hope, love 
abide: that is no more than can be said of prophecies, tongues and 
knowledge. If there is to be a true climax the ‘abiding’ must cover 
the future as well as the present state. And that involves as a conse- 
quence that »wi must be taken in its logical meaning=‘as things 
are,’ ‘taking all into account’: ef. y. 11; xii. 18; al.: after all that 
can be said of the imperfection and transitory character of man’s 
nature and endowments there is in him an element that lasts; he has 
qualities and activities that are eternal. This logical sense of yuv/, 
though in such close juxtaposition to dpre and rére, both strictly 
temporal, is enforced by the dominant note of the whole passage : 
uévec through the same influence comes to imply lasting through the 
present age into the eternal state realised at the parousia. 

We have then to ask in what sense faith and hope can be said to 
last into that state: (1) faith here is used principally in the sense, 
always the deepest sense in S. Paul, of personal trust in a person; the 
' perfection of this trust can be attained even now, and does not wait 
for the full revelation: nor is it ‘lost in sight’; (2) hope indeed 
seems to be the virtue most definitely characteristic of the present 
condition, as finding its whole object in the parousia. But we may 
suppose that S. Paul conceived of the future life after the parousia, as 
still one of growth and progress, as though not all that the redeemed 
and risen can achieve is to be done at one stroke. There is nothing 
improbable in attributing this idea to him. Heinr. points out that 
the conception in xy. 24 of development in the future kingdom and 
the whole idea of 6é£a as {wy involves the thought of the ever higher 
perfecting of the individual and therefore of the continuance of hope, 
ef. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

The difficulty here is in part due to the fact that there has been no 
preparation in the context for mention of faith and hope. In v. 8 
they are activities of love: in c. xii faith has been mentioned in a 
limited sense as one of many gifts; hope not at all. Weiss suggests 
that S. Paul in combining the three is really quoting a well-known 
formula (cf. 1 Thess. i. 2 f., v. 8; Col. i. 4.) which had the 
authority, possibly, of some traditional saying of the Lord Himself : 
this might explain the co-ordination of faith and hope, which are not 
usually placed by S. Paul on an equality, and also the emphatic 
Ta Tpla radra, as of a well-known triad. Cf. Harnack, Hapos. l.c., 
p. 488. 

Perhaps we may say that in coming to the conclusion of his great 
argument on the supremacy of loye among all spiritual gifts, S. Paul is 
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led to include all the three elements of man’s personal activity in his 
relation to Gop revealed in Christ, faith in the Persons revealed, hope 
in the ever-growing revelation, and love, in order at once to bring out 
the eternal value of the revelation thus mediated, in contrast to all 
transitory activities of the present condition of man, and at the same 
time to bring out the fact that these three activities all have as it were 
their vital power in the deepest and most intimate relation possible 
between persons, the relation of love—which therefore is of the three 
the greatest, 

7a tela Tatra: with the ordinary punctuation (dydry,...rabra") 
these words will just hold the mind for a moment to dwell upon the 
three qualities named—these three, and none other, abide. The sense 
given by W.H.’s punctuation (ayd7n*...ratra,) is slightly different ; the 
clause then prepares for a distinction among the three—‘ Here are 
the three abiding qualities, but among these greatest is love.’ The 
article with rpla is in favour of this rendering. 

pelLov 8 trovTwy, not ‘ greater than these,’ implying a distinction 
between dydrn and # dydrn which would be too forced: but 
‘ereater among these’: uelfwy practically for the superlative which 
is all but obsolete at the time : see M., p. 78 (cft Mt. xviii. 1). 

4 Gyorn, the article simply specifies the one of the three = ‘the 
love’ of which we speak; greatest because the innermost expression 
of the true relation to Gon, of which, in their Christian form, the 
others are proper activities. See above. §. Paul seems to be on the 
brink of 8. John’s great declaration 6 @eds dydmn éorly (1 Joh. iv. 8). 


CHAPTER XIV 


It would seem that S. Paul now deals with the special question which 
had arisen at Corinth, that is, the right estimate of two particular 
classes of spiritual gifts, prophecy and tongues. Probably the ques- 
tion had been definitely submitted to him in the letter from Corinth : 
but possibly it was one of those suggested to him by the reports 
he had received. In c. xii. he has laid down the principle that all 
spiritual gifts are intended for service, and not for personal distine- 
tion. He applies this principle now to show that prophesying is 
the higher gift, because it ministers to this ‘building up’ of the 
congregation, while the gift of tongues, unless it is accompanied by 
the gift of interpretation, conveys no such benefit. It is clear from 
the whole argument that ‘tongues’ were a form of utterance, articu- 
late or inarticulate, which conveyed no meaning to the hearers, except 
when some hearer or even the speaker himself claimed the power of 
interpreting the utterance. From the fullness and carefulness of the 
argument it also appears that the Corinthians or some of them had 
been inclined to attach a superlative value to this gift, on account of 
its more mysterious character and more striking phenomena. This 
judgment S. Paul decisively sets aside. 

1-25. ‘The comparison of prophecy and ‘tongues’: prophecy is 
the higher gift because it does better service to the Church. 

26-33. In prophesying in the assembly order is to be observed 
according to certain rules. 

34-36. The women who are members of the Church are not to 
speak in the assembly. 

37. The acceptance of these rules may be taken as a test of 
prophets and of true spirituality. 

38. Finally, the gift of prophesying is to be earnestly desired : the 
gift of tongues is not to be inhibited. But in all cases decency and 
order are to be observed. 

1. SwdxkKere THY aydrny, the love described above is to be an object 
of continuous and eager effort: didxew, a favourite metaphor with 
S. Paul for spiritual effort, cf. esp. Rom. ix. 30, 31, xii.13; Phil. iii, 
1Diee lL Dhess: vy. los. Vim vic 113 20m. i. 22. 
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{ndovre SE td mvevparikd. Spiritual gifts are to be the object of 
strong desire, cf. xii. 21: they are gifts in a special sense, and do not 
directly depend on personal effort. td mv. are here distinguished 
from ri aydrqy, as it is the gifts more commonly so called which 
are now to be considered. 

paddov S& tva mpodnrevnre: the subject of the chapter is the 
superior excellence of prophesying. The wa clause is here = an 
infin., ef. v. 5 and Moulton, p. 207f. 

2. 6 ydp Aakov yAdooy K.T.d. It is evident from this verse and 
the whole argument that ‘ tongues’ were ordinarily unintelligible ; 
whether there was articulate utterance or inarticulate or both is not 
clearly to be determined. See Add. Note. 

GAAd OG, the conception that ‘tongues’ were in some sense a 
manifestation of the Spirit precludes the supposition that the 
utterance is purposeless: and as they are clearly not addressed to 
men, it is concluded that they are a form of address to Gop: ef. 
ov. 13 ff., 28. 

ovdels ydp dxove, ‘hears with understanding.’ Cf. Joh. viii. 43 ; 
Mk iv. 33; Gal. iv. 21; Gen. xii. 23 (W.). 

mrvevpatt St Aadel pvorrpra, ‘ but by (his) spirit he utters secrets’: 
mvevuare is the instrumental dative, and = the man’s spirit as dis- 
tinguished from his vods, ef. vv. 14 ff. 

puorrpia here in its usual Pauline sense of ‘secrets’ of the divine 
order, cf. xiii, 2: gen. however he uses the word only of those divine 
secrets which have been revealed in Christ. Here as the utterances 
are presumed to be the effect of the action of the Holy Spirit, it is 
concluded that they deal with such secrets, though they are not 
intelligible, unless interpreted. 

3. olkodSopny, edification, improvement, ef. 5, 12, 26/5 cf, 2 Cor 
xii. 19; Eph. iv. 29; Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2, of the instruction and 
spiritual fortifying both of the individual and the Church. Tapd- 
KAnow kal mapapvOlay: mapdxA. is the more general word for all 
kinds of exhortation, cf. esp. 2 Cor. i. 3 ff. Tapa. esp. of exhorta- 
tion addressed to the weak, suffering and sorrowing, cf. Joh. xi. 19; 
1 Thess. vy. 14: the subst. only here ; mapapwdcov, Phil. ii. 1. This 
threefold description of the work of 6 tmpopyredwy shows that he is 
the preacher, as distinguished both from the teacher who gives 
detailed instruction, and the prophet in the limited sense of fore- 
teller. 

4. OX. yA. éavTdv oik, ...‘edifies himself,’ ie, alone. 

ékAynolav = ‘a whole congregation.’ 

5. Oéhw...Aadetv...iva mpopnrevnre, a good instance of the equiva- 
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lence of the infin. and ta w. subj., M. p. 207. 8. Paul is careful not 
to depreciate ‘ tongues,’ but to exalt prophesying. : 

exrds eb pa, cf. xv. 2; 1 Tim.v.19: this mixture of constructions 
is post-class., found in Dio Chr., Plut., Lucian, and Inser. Deissm. 
p. 115 qu. a Cilician inser. in which it occurs. Steppynvedy: on the 
subj. see M. pp. 185, 187: it is the only clear case of the subj. w. ef 
in N.T. (Lk. ix. 13, Phl. iii. 11 being deliberatives) and prob. is to be 
explained by the futuristic note in the subj. ‘except he shall interpret.’ 
Lietzm. asks how this is to be reconciled with xii. 29, 30? the answer 
is that the same person might have both gifts, of tongues and of in- 
terpretation, 

6. vv 8é, a8eAdol, ‘but really, brethren....? The logical viv and 
the appeal of ddeAdoi clearly imply that the Corinthians estimated 
this gift over highly, and neglected the test of ofxodous. 

édv px) tptv AaArjow, an instance of diepurvevors: the speaker with 
tongues might interpret his utterance as either a revelation or a matter 
of knowledge or prophecy or instruction. If so, he would edify the 
hearers: otherwise not. év describes the form which the matter of 
the utterance takes when interpreted, ‘by way of a revelation, etc.’ 

amokahupis=a special revelation youchsafed to the speaker, yvaous 
some matter of his own deeper spiritual insight, cf. xii. 8, mpodnrela. 
the more general term, =any kind of prophecy. 

7. Spos ra dipoxa hori Si8dvTa k.r.A.: the necessity of intelligible 
distinctions in utterance is enforced by two examples, first of musical 
instruments, and secondly of foreign languages. Spws here may be 
translated by ‘even,’ i.e. lifeless though they be and therefore without 
purpose in their utterance, still if they are to mean anything, must 
observe distinctions: it isa brachylogy for xalrep dWuxa dvra bus K.TA. 
Cf. Gal. iii. 15. 

povyy Si8dovtTa, when they give yoice. SiacroAny, cf. Rom. iii. 22, 
x. 12=difference, or distinction, here of the distinction of tone and 
rhythm: the word belongs to the literary cow# (Négeli, p. 32). 

Tas yroorOnoerar, the natural construction is turned into a rhetorical 
question. 

8. Kal ydp. A special instance. cis médenov, ‘for battle.’ So 
Lk. xiy. 31, Rey. ix. 9, and freq. in LXX, e.g. 2 Sam. xi. 15. Field 
ad loc. 

9. edonpov, ‘clear,’ significant, intelligible. 

els dépa Aadodvres, Wetst. cfi Lucr. iv. 929 tu fac, ne uentis uerba 
profundam. 

10. tocatra ei t¥xou k.t.A., a second illustration from foreign 
languages. i tUxou, ‘perhaps,’ the exact number does not matter, cf. 
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Dion. Hal. iv. 19 (Wetst.) érére yap atr@ Sejcets puplwy 7 dicuuplwv, 
el rUX0L, oTpariw7Gy: but this use is odd, because 8. Paul does not 
give an exact number: here ei réxo.=0oa TUxor. 

yévn povar, ‘kinds of languages.’ @. for ‘languages’ here because 
yAwooal is monopolised for ‘ tongues,’ Lietzm. Note that the use of 
this illustration shows that the yAwooat were not conceived of as 
foreign languages. Then ddevoy=‘ without meaning,’ or perhaps 
obdev=ovdev eOvos, ‘and no nation is without its own language,’ 
Lietzm. 

11. 8Svvaptv, ‘meaning,’ as we use ‘the force of a word’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. but a good classical use (Plato, Polyb.). 

év enol, ‘in my case’: for the simple dative, because that might be 
taken with \a\Gv. 

BdapBapos orig. =all that did not speak Greek: the special ref. to 
language is common in class. See L. and 8. 

12. ottws kal ipets, so do you act on this principle of being in- 
telligible and so serviceable. 

Tvevpdatov= ‘spiritual gifts’: i.e. of special manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit. Cf. xiv. 82. 

Weiss sees in this phrase a cropping up of the ‘archaic’? idea that 
in each mvevuarixds a separate personal spirit was at work, in contrast 
with the true Christian idea that one Spirit produced all these effects: 
the language therefore is an accommodation to current phraseology in 
the matter, a relic of the older conception which distinguished between 
good and eyil spirits. He further suggests that the éei seems to show 
that S. Paul here is speaking as the Corinthians would, and probably 
adopting a phrase current among them. But such an explanation 
produces a glaring contrast to the fundamental presupposition of the 
whole argument of this section—the unity of the Spirit from whom 
come all these manifestations—and cannot be pressed as the only or 
the most natural explanation of the plural word. Cf. Kennedy, 
p. 139 n., ‘ Weiss appears to miss the whole point of the passage.’ 

mpds Tv olkoSoprv, have regard to the edification of the Church, 
as your aim at abounding in spiritual gifts, 

13. mpocevxéo bw tva Steprnvevy: again it is clearly implied that 
both gifts might be found in the same person. The ‘prayer’ here 
refers not as v. 14 to prayer in ecstasy, but to the man’s ordinary 
prayers for himself. 

14. yAdooy, ‘in a tongue.’ Td mvetpa pov mpocevyerar, cf. v. 2, 
the man’s spirit acts independently of his yods and so gives utterance, 
but not intelligibly. dkapmos, ‘without fruit, that is, for the 
wssembly.’ For the effect on the man himself see v. 18 n. 
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15. tl ovv éoriv; ‘how then does the case stand ?? 

Tporevgopat «.7.d., mind and spirit shall cooperate in prayer and 
praise. The future expresses the purpose. 

Tpoceveopar S€ kal To vol, here clearly vods is used in its ordinary 
sense of the human intelligence. The ‘spirit’? may use this intel- 
ligence, when its utterance becomes intelligible: or it may use the 
organs of speech, without the intervention of the intelligence: then 
it speaks ‘with tongues’ unintelligibly. Always in S. Paul yods is 
‘intelligence’ (rather than ‘judgment,’ as Kennedy, p. 169, uve) 
See notes on ii. 11, 16. 

16. égrel, ‘otherwise,’ cf. v. 10, vii. 14 al. 

éay evAoyys...evxapior(a: this must refer to extempore acts of 
blessingand thanksgiving, Itis clear from vv. 26 f. that the assemblies 
for worship were to a very small extent organised, and individuals 
freely took public part, as the spirit moved them. So from one quarter 
and another of the room there would be outbursts of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, preaching, and so on. The point 8. Paul makes here 
is that all these ought to be such that the rest of the congregation can 
join in at least with the exclamation of assent. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that there can be a reference here to an Eucharistic Prayer 
(Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, p. 204). 

év Tvevpati= év ywoon, as elsewhere in this chapter. 

6 dvatAnpov Tov ToToy TOD iSidToOV: 6 ldudrys is the layman, the 
non-professional, the non-expert as regards the matter in hand what- 
ever it be (see copious examples in Wetstein): it is also used to 
contrast the ordinary person with the member of a religious society, 
in inscriptions ap. Weiss (/d.wrys is contrasted with ris ray dpyedvur, 
ai iepal, and with 7d yévos, the stranger in contrast with the members 
of the family). Weiss, taking this sense as current, applies it here 
and takes the reference to be to persons who frequented the Christian 
assemblies, but were not yet baptised, showed no signs of haying 
received the Spirit; parallel to the catechumens of later date. This 
sense explains the distinction from dmira in v. 23: and the point of 
mentioning these half Christians here is, that they would be puzzled 
by the unintelligibility of the utterance, while full Christians would 
recognise the action of the Spirit in this form and have no difficulty 
in giving their assent even without understanding. If this meaning 
of iéurns is adopted, it becomes natural to take 6 dv. tov rémov 
literally =he who occupies the place reserved for these people: it 
would be natural that such catechumens should have a separate place 
allotted them. Otherwise, if 6 idusrns simply means one who is 
‘ungifted,’ cannot speak with tongues or interpret, then 6 dvam\. roy 
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rérov is best taken in its metaphorical sense =‘he who represents the 
layman in the matter,’ cf. Field on Phl. ii. 16 and Epictet. ii. 4, 5 
ovdé play xwpay divarat dmromdnpSoa avOpwrikyny...plrouv od dvvarac 
rémov éxev (qu. Lietzm, and Weiss). 

The usual interpretation that 6 i6ié7rns means the Christian who 
cannot speak with tongues or interpret does not fit v. 23: and, even 
here, it seems improbable that considering the high estimate of 
‘tongues’ at Corinth, the ordinary congregation would have felt any 
difficulty in making their assent to such utterances even without 
understanding them. 

Reitzenstein (p. 135) suggests that if 6 ldudrys means simply the 
ungifted Christian (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 6), the phrase would be at once 
intelligible in a Hellenistic community, because among them every 
mystic was practically a priest, and /duérys would be the natural con- 
trasted term, 

v6 Aprv: Amenwas in general colloquial use— always as corrobo- 
rating and making one’s own the word, prayer, blessing, oath, or 
imprecation of some other person’; it was usual as an ending of 
prayers in the synagogue, the congregation thus making the minister’s 
prayer etc, their own. Dalman E. T., pp. 226,227n. Cf. Deut. xxvii. 
15 ff. Thence it was adopted in Christian worship, and was a 
prominent feature in the Eucharist: Justin M. Apol. i. 65. Tertul. 
de Specta. 25 al. (Pl.). For use derived from this ef. 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Rey, iii. 14: and for its use by our Lord, see Dalman l.c. Wetst. qu. 
from Rabbinic a similar argument for the use of the ‘ vulgar’ tongue 
in prayer. 

éml TH oY ebxaptoria, ‘at thy thanksgiving,’ cf. Eph. iy. 26; Phil. i. 
3 al.; Blass, p. 138. 

17. 6 repos, your neighbour. Cf. vi. 1, x, 24, 29 al. ov olxo- 
Sopetrar, again emphasis on the true use of all spiritual gifts. 

18. evxapiord k.7.d., the gift of tongues is one to be thankful for, 
but more adapted for private communion with Gop, than for public 
use. A very remarkable declaration: it shows that S. Paul, in 
exercising this gift, must have felt it to be a special and intimate 
method of communion with Gop: at the same time by practically 
discouraging its public exercise, he must have contributed to its rapid 
disappearance. 

19. ev ékkAnola=‘in chureh, in congregation,’ of the assembly 
gathered together, 

7t® vol pov ‘with my mind,’ not exclusive of mvedua, for this 
describes the prophet’s exercise of his gift: but under the guidance of 
spirit and expressing its meaning in intelligible utterance, 
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kaTnxyoo simply=instract: oral instruction being the regular 
method in ancient times, this word, meaning to ‘din into the ear,’ 
becomes synonymous with dvddcxew. The use of the word for 
instruction by question and answer is later. 

20-25. An appeal to mature wisdom and experience. The main 
difficulty of the passage consists in the fact that while v. 22 seems to 
limit the effect of ‘tongues’ to non-Christians, and of prophecy to 
Christians, vv. 23-25 show the effect of both upon non-Christians. 
A solution of the difficulty has been sought in limiting in v. 22 
onuetov to the first clause; but the parallelism of the two clauses is 
decisive against this. Nor does the interpretation of els onuwetoy afford 
a solution. The obvious meaning is ‘a sign of Gop’s presence or 
working.’ So i. 22, Rom. xv. 19, 2 Cor. xii. 126, the only places 
where S. Paul uses the word without special definition. It is scarcely 
justifiable to take it to mean ‘a sign of Gov’s wrath’ (Pl.), even if 
that were consistent with the true construction of v. 22. So that 
these ‘tongues’ are not a sign of Gov’s working for unbelievers; they 
are only a sign of the madness of the speakers. Heinr. consequently 
interprets these datives as marking the purpose=to show by the effects 
produced who are unbelievers, and who believers. Apart from the 
strain involved in this rendering, in the case of prophecy (24, 25) the 
effect is not to show who are believers but to convert unbelievers. No 
agsistance is to be got from straining the words dmoro and oi 
misrevovres: they mean simply unbelievers and believers—not those 
who will not and those who will believe. Nor does Weiss help us by 
suggesting that onuelov here is used in a peculiar sense for onpetov 
dvrireyouevov: it is difficult to conceive that such a decisive qualifica- 
tion could be omitted: and he is forced to assume that els onmeiov is 
not to be repeated with the clause in 22). 

The passage would be much clearer if we could regard v. 22 as 
a gloss: then v. 23 shows how the effect described in the quotation 
works; and v. 24f. show the superior effects of prophecy. 

20. aSeAdot, as usual, introduces a specially urgent and affectionate 
appeal, here to their common sense and experience. 

aravsia...rédero. in the simplest sense, of children and grown men 
ag in xiii. 11. They must exercise a full-grown intelligence in this 
matter. And the point here made is that ‘tongues’ and prophecy 
are to be judged by their effects, in securing an entry for the Gospel. 

pay mrardla yiverQe, ‘cease to show yourselves to be children.’ The 
pres. imper. implies that they have been so in their estimate of 


tongues. 
rais ppecty only here in N.T.:=‘in the exercise of your intelli- 
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gence,’ cf. dpdvivos iv. 10, x. 15; dpoveiy xiii. 11, Acts xxviii. 22, 
Phil. iii. 15 (with rédevox). 

GhAd TH Kakla, vymudfere, the characteristic of childhood must 
be kept as regards moral evil, but not as regards the use of the mind. 
Cf. Mt. x. 16. Kaxla=evil as opposed to 7é ayadéy or 7d Kaddv: in 
most passages the context gives it the special meaning of ‘malice’; 
but here clearly the wider sense is required. vyntiatere ‘keep as 
children’ (only Hippoer.): no experience in evil is needed for free 
Christian development. Of. Rom. xvi. 19. 

21. @& 1 von: ‘the law’ for the whole O.T. Cf. Rom. iii. 19; 
Joh. x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25 (Pl.), the whole being called after the more 
important part. 

Ort Ev érepoyhwocous k.t.A. Isa. xxviii. 11 f.; these words are the 
retort of the prophet on the drunken revellers, who pour scorn on his 
message as too elementary for all but babes: to them Gop will speak 
in foreign tongues and by strangers’ lips, i.e. the Assyrian foe will 
bring Gop’s message to them: but even that they will not receive. 
8. Paul applies this by way of type to the unintelligible utterance of 
tongues, and the failure to awaken any response in unbelievers. 
(See Box, ad Isa. U.c.) The illustration carries no further than to 
show thatthe ineffectiveness of ‘ tongues’ for producing conviction 
has its parallel in the prophet’s experience, and therefore is not 
surprising. ‘The qu. does not correspond to the LXX, but is said 
by Origen (Philoc. ix. 2) to be practically the same as the translation 
of Aquila and the rest. Lietz. suggests that both S. Paul and Aquila 
were drawing upon an earlier tr., different from the LXX. 

kal ov8’ otras cloak. This is the real point of comparison: the 
strangeness of the phenomenon gives no evidence for the message. 
The point of the quotation seems to be that ‘tongues’ are not of any 
use for convincing those who are not convinced already. 

22. dore al yAdooat. ‘So these tongues’ els onpetdv elo, of. 
Lk. ii. 34 (keirac...els onuetov) ‘are meant to be a sign’ (cf. Blass, 
p. 85f., Moulton, p. 71 f.). The difficulty is that they were as is shown 
in v, 23 clearly not a sign of anything but madness to the unbelievers, 
and even to the léubrns: whereas, as is clear from the context, to the 
believers they were a sign of the presence of the Spirit, however un- 
intelligible. See above. 

4 8t mpopyretak.t.A. Se. onuetsy eorw: the parallelism makes this 
necessary. (Pl. supplies éorty only.) 

23. édv oiv cuvédOy x.7.A. He gives an instance: ‘if there shall 
have been (on any particular occasion) a general assembly of the 
whole church.’ édy probably distinguishes such an assembly from 
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more occasional and limited meetings, partly because of the likelihood 
of more remarkable exhibitions of ‘the Spirit,’ partly perhaps as 
attracting more unbelievers. If the word is to be taken strictly, and 
we are to suppose that the whole number of Christians in Corinth 
could meet in one place, it follows that the Church could not have 
been numerous. But it may simply mean the whole of any particular 
congregation which is wont to meet together. ém\ To avto=‘ together’ 
frequ. in Acts, and redundantly as here and xi. 20. Cf. Acts ii. 1, 
iv. 26 (LUXX), also Mt. xxii. 34. So Polyb. 2, 32, cuvadpolfew ém 
ravrTé. In Papyri, often of the ‘sum total’ in accounts: see Moulton, 
Expos. Feb. 1903 (not=for the same purpose). 

Kal mavtes Aadooww yAdooats, i.e. all who do speak speak with 
tongues: no other kind of utterance takes place on the particular 
occasion. Of course it does not mean that all speak at once. 

eiceMOwory St iSia@Tat y dmicrou: this shows that at least at certain 
assemblies non-Christians were admitted, a practice probably taken 
over from the Jewish synagogues where a regular portion of the 
congregation consisted of non-Jewish ‘worshippers,’ who were no 
doubt in various degrees of adhesion to the Jewish community. The 
meaning ‘ catechumens’ for id.rar serves very well here: see on v. 16. 

patveoOe, cf, Acts ii. 13 and 2 Cor. v. 13n. 

24. édv S& mdvtes meopytedwory, but if all who speak prophesy, as 
above. éAé€yxetat ‘he is convicted of sin’; so always in N.T. Cf. 
Joh. xvi. 8; Eph. v.11; 1 Tim. v. 20 al. tad mdvtwy se. by all who 
prophesy. 

dvakplverat, cf. ii. 14, iv. 3f., he is ‘called to a reckoning,’ R.: the 
idea is of a cross-examination bringing out the man’s real state— 
further developed in the next clause. 

25. td kpumTd THs KapSias adrov havepd ylverar. Cf. Mk iv. 22 ||; 
Rom. ii. 16n.; 1 Pet. iii. 4: under the influence of the prophet’s 
exhortation, etc., the hearer feels that Gop is dealing with his soul; 
his secret thought, desires and motives become clear, to himself at 
least, and, if he breaks out into speech, to others. The notion that 
we have here a claim to thought-reading on the part of the prophets 
(Weinel) is far-fetched. A truer parallel is to be found in the 
experiences of missions. 

kal o¥rws, and in these circumstances, in the state of mind 
thus induced. mpockvvioe «.7.A., an echo of Isa. xiv. 14. See 
Swete on Rey. iii. 9. dmayyéAXwv reporting, as the result of his 
experenee: 

éy opty prob. rage ‘among you’: he recognises the working of 
Gop through the prophets. 
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26-33. The relative value of prophecy and tongues has been shown. 
He now gives instructions for the conduct of their assemblies, so that 
each gift may have its opportunity of contributing to the common aim 
of edification. Tongues are not in any case to monopolise a meeting, 
two or three at the most may speak on each occasion, and each have 
his share of the time, and then only if there is an interpreter present. 
Prophets may not speak on the same occasion to a number of more 
than two or three; the rest are to judge: and a speaker is to stop, if 
a revelation is given to another prophet sitting by. For there is time 
for all, and prophets can control their spirits so as to wait for their 
proper time. This is the custom in all the churches. 

26. rl ovv éotly, ASeAdol; cf. v. 15 (only exact parallel: cf. Rom. 
xi. 7)=‘What then is the case?’ sc. to be dealt with: he first states 
the case, v. 26, and then deals with it, vv. 27¢. 

dtav ovvépxnobe ‘whenever you are assembling’: the tense puts 
vividly before us the moment of the gathering of the congregation 
when each man, who has a gift, comes with the eager purpose of 
exercising it. 

Warpov txe. Cf. Eph. v. 19f., Col. iii. 16, where the reference is 
to assemblies, though perhaps ‘not primarily for public worship, but 
to social gatherings in which a common meal Was accompanied by 
sacred song,’ Robinson, Eph., p. 122. But there is no need to make 
such a distinction here; grav guvépx. covers all assemblies of the 
Church. N. the || between Hph. v. 21 and below v. 32, Cf. above, 
v.15; and for Jewish parallel Philo, de Vit. Cont., § 10 6 dvacras 
Yudy adder memounuévov els roy Gedy, } Kady adbros TETOLNKWS 1) apyatoy 
Twa Toy mdhat romnTay (qu. by Lift ad Col. iii. 16), and ef. Acts iv. 24, 
xvi. 25. Here it would appear that some gifted member finds utterance 
in a psalm of his own composition, which may be a form either of 
mpopnrela or yXGcou. There is nothing depreciatory in this enumera- 
tion as Abbott (qu. Pl.) seems to suggest. 

amokddupy exer, a form of prophecy, as in vv. 6, 30=an unveiling 
of secrets given by the Spirit. Of. ii. 10; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 17, 
eh, Gl Ue TBE iy ay, 

TdvTa mpds olkoSoury yrvérdw, ‘let all (these gifts) be given effect 
with the one view of edification’: the fundamental rule for the 
exercise of all the varieties of gifts. 

27. ere... we should expect ere Tpopyrever tes to follow: but the 
form is changed in v.29. The absence of a connecting particle shows 
that this is a provision for the one Object, olkodoun. 

kata, Sto aj Td retrtov tpets: this cannot mean ‘two or at the most 
three together’; the babel of sound would have made ‘interpretation’ 
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impossible: it means ‘by twos or threes at the most? in any one 
assembly, a provision to prevent ‘tongues’ monopolising a meeting. 
These are rules for the chairman. 

dvd pos (only here in N.T.) not=‘by turns’ in contrast to ‘all 
at once,’ but ‘in due proportion,’ ‘by shares,’ ‘share and share 
alike,’ each having his fair share of the time. Cf. Polyb. y. 65, 10, 
ava wépos kal cuwvexas dtarpéxovres eis Thy "AreEdvdpecay iva bndev €\derH 
TOY Xopyyiay mpos Tas mpoxemévas éryBords: where ‘alternis vicibus’ 
makes nonsense. The point is that due proportions of all arms and 
of all necessaries for the siege were pushed on together. 

kal els Stepunvevérw. Cf. v. 5. 

28. édy Sé pry] 4 Steppnvevrns ‘ but if there be no interpreter present.’ 
So best, after the preceding clause. Weiss takes it, ‘but if he be not 
an interpreter,’ sc. the speaker with tongues. 

oLydtw sc. 6 yAGcoay éxwv: in that case he is to exercise hig gift in 
private: Gop will hear. 

29. mpopyrar 8% Svo i Tpels, again naming the number which 
could profitably be heard at one meeting. 

kal ot GAXou Siakpivérwoay. Cf. xii. 3n., 10n. As Epunvela 
was needed for yA@coa:, so dudxpiots was needed for Tpopynreia, to 
distinguish their sources, of dAdo, prob. not the other prophets, but 
the others, those who were qualified by a mvedua Ovaxploews. 

30. édv 8 GAdw k.7.X., but if a revelation be made to another seated 
in the audience: i.e. a prophet may continue, till another prophet in 
the assembly is moved to speak: then the first speaker must give way; 
presumably only if he had had a fair share of the time available. 

31. Sivacbe ydp Kad’ éva ‘for taken in this way one by one you 
(prophets) can all get your message delivered,’ clearly not at the same 
meeting. 

Wa mdvres pavOdvoow: the underlying idea apparently is that 
some utterances would help some of the congregation, others others, 
some perhaps all: all the prophets then should have their turn that 
all the Church might have their chance of learning and exhortation. 
Pl. takes rdvres=the prophets as well as the congregation. N. The 
prophet teaches as well as exhorts, ete. 

32. kal mvevpata mpodyntav k.t.A. The immediate reference is to 
the rule of giving place to another, v. 29: spirits or spiritual activities 
of prophets are under the control of prophets: no true prophet will 
claim a hearing, or a prolonged hearing, on the ground that he has 
passed under a power which he cannot control: but the principle 
implied is of wide application, and its assertion is a remarkable 
instance of 8. Paul’s strong common sense, and illustrates his whole 
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attitude towards and relative estimate of the various ‘spiritual gifts.’ 
He puts those in which the man seems least under his own control at 
the lower end of the scale. The highest are those in which the 
human faculties reach their climax in union with the power of the 
Divine Spirit. 

33. od ydp éorw dxatactacias K.t.A. ‘for Gop is not a Gop of 
chaos, but of peace.’ For the contrast ax. efpjvy cf. James ili. 16, 17. 
So Lk. xxi. 9 dx. is (in plur.) combined with wéXeuor, 2 Cor. xii. 20 
with gvousces. It describes the disorder and unsettlement due to 
personal self-assertions and rivalries. In Stoic use, the word refers 
to the unsettled and disorderly state of a mind governed by passions: 
but here it is of the state of the community that S. Paul is thinking. 
It belongs to the literary cow: Nigeli, p. 29, Hort, Ep. James, ad l.c. 

ds év mw. T. €kkAnolats Tov dylwv. Cf. xi. 16: here sc. éfos éoriv, or 
some such phrase. It is noticeable that only in these passages does 
S. Paul appeal to the customs of churches (iv. 17, vii. 17 both refer to 
the consistency of his own teaching). 1 Thess. v. 19 gives a hint that 
regulations on these matters were very soon required. The exact 
phrase at kd. t. dylwv is unique. It is possible that the words 
r. ay. contain a warning: just as in v, 32 rpodyrGv=true prophets: 
and that this is a mark of a true Christian congregation. 

It is not clear whether the clause should be taken with the 
preceding or following sentences. W.H. gives the former order in 
text, the latter in margin. 

34-36. The women of the Soettanit are forbidden to speak at 
the meetings; and it is implied that this rule is observed everywhere 
but in Corinth. 

A difficulty arises, because in c. xi. 5f. 8. Paul passes without 
comment the practice of women praying and prophesying in the 
meeting, and orders merely that they shall be veiled when doing so. 
Here he forbids all public speaking of women. It is impossible to 
suppose that he is unconsciously inconsistent; or that here he is 
thinking of ‘wives’ only, and there of other women, e.g. ‘widows.’ 
The simple solution is that he deals with two different matters in the 
two passages; in xi. he is dealing with the dress of women, and gives 
rules which extend beyond the case of women when praying or 
prophesying. Here he is dealing definitely with the question whether 
women are to speak (whether with ‘tongues’ or in prophesying) and 
forbids it. It is clear that this was the practice at Corinth: and they 
raised the question whether women so doing should be veiled or not: 
he there replies, ‘veiled’ in all public appearances, without touching 
the question whether the practice itself was good: here, in connexion 
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with the whole question of speaking in the meeting, he forbids the 
practice. 

34, at yuvatkes x.7.d.: the rule is for all women, and covers all 
kinds of speaking at the meetings. Kads Kal 6 vopos héyer: w. bzo- 
TagcéoOwoay, referring, probably, to Gen. iii. 6. Cf. Eph. v. 23. 

35. ev olkw ‘at home.’ ods iSfous a. érep.: it is assumed that 
every woman has her own husband: if not, they were ‘under subjec- 

- tion’ to the father or brother or guardian; and presumably the rule 
would apply with the necessary qualification. aicxpoy, i.e. inconsistent 
with modesty. Cf. xi. 6,13; itisan appeal to the general convention 
of antiquity. 

36. 7 ad’ spay «.7.A., a very sharp ‘calling to order.? The 
Corinthians are not the source nor are they the only recipients of 
‘the word of Gov.’ It is implied that their practice was unique. 

6 Adyos tod Qcot=the Gospel. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. INT The 78 Lede, Sk, eke 
Col. i. 25. 

Verses 34, 35 in D and other MSS. of the class follow v. 40: this 
has led to the supposition that the verses area marginal note, either 
of S. Paul himself, or of a later scribe. The inconsistency with 
xi. 5f. has led some commentators to favour the latter supposition. 
But the transposition looks more like an attempt on the part of a 
scribe to give what appeared to him a better order. 

37-40. A final appeal to his own authority, and a final statement 
of the principle of order. y 

37. et tis Soxet either ‘if any one seems to himself to be, claims 
to be’; ef. viii. 2, ili. 18, or ‘if any one is held to be’; ef. Gal. ii. 6, 9: 
on the whole the former suits the context best. 

Tpopytys clvar 7 mvevparixds, ‘to be a prophet, or, generally, a 
spiritual person,’ i.e. one who possesses any of the spiritual gifts 
dealt with in these chapters; mv. is the widest term, including 
mpopyrns. The adj. is not anywhere limited, as & mvevuare and 
mvevpatt are, by the context, in vv. 15f. There is no reason for 
taking it here as limited to ‘speaking with tongues,’ 

émywaokérw ‘let him get a clear apprehension of the things I write 
to you that...’: the present almost gives the force of ‘learn.’ Of. 
xvi. 18; 2 Cor. i. 13; Robinson on Eph., p. 250. 

ott kuptov éotly évroAy: Kvp.os without the article is occasionally 
used with an anarthrous subst.=the Lord Christ. Cf. vii. 25; 
1 Thess. iv. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 24: gee Rom. xiy. 6n. 

38. el 8€ Tis dyvoet ‘does not know this,’ ‘fails to know.’ 

Gyvocirat: the pass. 2 Cor. vi. 9 )( émiywwoxbuevor: Gal. i. 22. 
‘He is not known,’ perhaps supply ‘by Gop,’ cf, viii. 3;.Gal. iv. 9; 
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2 Tim. ii. 19: but perhaps more probably, he fails to be known in his 
character as a prophet or spiritual person. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. If 
&yvoelrw be read, then tr, ‘let him continue in his ignorance,’ cf. the 
abrupt xi. 16. But there is not really much point in this. 

39. wore, dSeAdol pov k.7.d., closely parallel in thought to 1 Thess. 
y. 19f. The negative form of the second clause is very significant of 
S. Paul’s attitude to ‘tongues.’ pr) k@Avere ‘do not forbid’ as there 
is danger of your doing, after the above. See M., p. 125. 

awdvra St evox noves K.T.A. expands the idea of v. 33. 


CHAPTER XV 


(d) xv. The Nature of the Resurrection. 


Questions as to the resurrection had been raised at Corinth. 
Apparently materialistic conceptions of the resurrection of the body 
had led to the adoption of the extreme view that there was no 
resurrection properly so called, but only a survival of the soul after 
death. §. Paul meets this mistake first by insisting on the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the fundamental fact on which the whole Gospel 
rests, then by arguing that this involves the resurrection of those that 
are ‘in Christ’; then he explains the place of the resurrection in the 
whole process of redemption, shows how essential it is to Christian 
effort, and finally examines its nature with a view to removing 
difficulties and to emphasising its bearing upon Christian conduct. 
See Introd. p. liv f. 

1-11. The resurrection of Christ was the primary basis on which 
he placed his preaching of the Gospel; the evidence for it has 
already been placed before them. 

1. yvapitw S& tpiv, adeAdol: the object of yuwpigw is rh Adyw 
ednyy- 0. and 7d evayyédvoy belongs in sense to that clause, ‘I make 
known to you, with what exposition or basis I preached the Gospel to 
you.’ yvepltw, almost=‘I call your attention to,’ for they could not 
have been ignorant of the point. 

& ednyyeAtod pny v. «.7.A., he is appealing to his original preaching 
at Corinth, when, therefore, he gave his grounds for believing in and 
preaching the resurrection of the Lord. ‘This is not the first time he 
has submitted those grounds to them. 6 kat mapeAdBere, ‘which you 
did in fact receive’ as learners, cf. Gal. i. 9; Phl. iv. 9; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13; 2 Thess. ili. 6; Col. ii. 6. The thrice repeated cat forms a 
strong appeal to their own convictions and experience. év @ Kal 
éorykate, ‘in which you in fact stand’: the perfect describes, in this 
yerb, the permanent state: see M., p. 147: your whole state and 
standing depend upon the Gospel which you learnt. Cf. Rom, v. 2, 
xii. 20; 2 Cor. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 19. It does not imply that they 
were perfect in that state. 
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2. 8 03 Kal oateobe, ‘by means of which you are in fact being 
saved’: the change to the present marks the process which is going 
on in them, in their permanent state. Cf. of cwfduevor, i. 18; 2 Cor. 
ii. 15, the only places where S. Paul uses this durative present: cf. 
Acts ii. 47 (sensu alio, xxvii. 20) ; Heb. v. 7, vii. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 21, iv. 
18; Jude 23. For the connexion cf. Rom. x. 9. 

tly. Ady edyyyeAtocdpny vB. = ‘with what exposition of facts I 
preached the Gospel to you’: the Gospel here as in i. 17f. is the 
message of the Cross, the news of the atoning death of the Messiah, 
Son of Gop: the exposition of facts by which it was commended to 
their acceptance was the story of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
and the evidence, in particular, of the latter given by eye-witnesses. 
The central fact was the Cross, as the atoning death, the real 
ground of their redemption: but this it was only if and when inter- 
preted and understood in the light of the resurrection, cf. Rom. i. 4; 
Ph]. ii. 7-9. The resurrection revealed Jesus to be the Son of Gop; and 
further showed that His death was not the ordinary death of a sinful 
man, but the representative death of One, sinless Himself, dying for 
sinners. Cf. also 1 Thess. v. 10. Adyos here as often = account, 
exposition. 

el katéxere: not to be taken as though it preceded rivt \éyq (Ruth., 
Pl.); an inversion here would be unreasonably ambiguous: but as a 
parenthetic appeal to their memory and realisation of his argument: 
= ‘if you still keep it in mind’: for xaréyew in this sense ef. xi. 2n. 

€xtds eb pa elkq] érioredoare, ‘unless you became believers on no 
good grounds,’ and therefore never really took in my argument. The 
aor. has its regular reference to the act by which they accepted the 
Gospel. Cf. Acts xix. 2; Rom. xiii. 11; Eph. i. 13 al. elky, not 
= ‘in vain’ pointing to the future, but ‘ without grounds,’ ef. Mt. v. 
22 (var. 1.); Col. ii. 18; Prov. xxviii. 25: combined w. ds éruxe, 
adoylorws, mapardyws, Polyb. On éxrds el pa} see xiv. 5 n. 

3. mapéSwxa ydp v....6 kal mapédaPoy: ‘I taught you that which 
I in fact learnt’; the two verbs are the regular correlatives for 
teaching and learning, cf. xi. 23. The statement carries back S. Paul’s 
witness to the resurrection, to his own early days as a convert in 
Damascus and at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18). The cat w. mapé\aBov empha- 
sises the fact that he was in this matter a learner, not an inventor, 
ydp simply introduces the matter, promised in the preceding sentence. 
‘Here follows a piece of primitive Christian rapddocrs going back to 
the death of Christ, as if S. Paul were reciting a connected fragment 
of Catechism,’ Weiss. é mpdrois = ‘first of all’ of my teachings, 
Stronger than ¢ rots mpwrows = among the first. Only here in N.T. 
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but frequ. in LXX. For the fact cf. Acts xiii. 27 ff., where all the 
points enumerated here are to be found. 

Xpiords aréOavev «.t.A. The death is cited as a fact but with 
immediate reference to its atoning purpose, see below on v. 17. 
trtp tov dpaptioyv, ci. Gal. i. 4, the only other place in S. Paul 
where wép is used with ray au. in this connexion: otherwise with a 
personal subject; e.g. Rom. v. 8. He uses epi duaprias in this con- 
nexion only once, Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii, 18 has qepi auapriav. 
Hebr. uses brép duapridv with @vola, etc. freely. 

Weiss raises the question whether this interpretation of the death 
was already made in the primitive community, or whether it is due to 
S. Paul himself. He points out that the idea does not occur in the 
Petrine speeches in Acts, and is even absent from the quotation of 
Tsa. liii. in Acts viii. 82; and that in Mk xiv. 24, x. 45, the tradition ~ 
which preserves these sayings may have been influenced by S. Paul’s 
teaching. But in accounting for the sufferings of the Messiah, it is 
clear that the primitive Church appealed to Isa. liii.; they could 
hardly have done so without connecting the death with the sins of 
others, as S. Paul does in Rom. iv. 25. It is also to be noted that in 
this passage S. Paul is recording what he had learnt from the primitive 
circle: and it is arbitrary in the extreme to exclude this phrase from 
the sum of what he had received. He is therefore himself a witness 
to its place in the primitive interpretation. 

kata, Tas ypadds: that the death of the Christ was ‘according to 
the Scriptures’ was one of the first lessons, as it was one of the 
hardest, learnt by the disciples after the Resurrection: cf. Lk. xxiv. 
26 f.; Acts iii. 18. It was the greatest difficulty in the way of Jewish 
converts. Isa. liii. was the main ‘ Scripture proof,’ cf. Rom. iv. 25, 
x. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 22f. and n. ; Acts iii. 18, viii. 32; but Ps. xvi. (xv.) 
was also used, Acts ii. 25, xiii. 35. If we may take Acts xvii. 3 as a 
testimony to S. Paul’s practice it closely agrees with this statement ; 
and n, Acts xxvi. 23. 

4. Kal Srv érddby: this is the only direct reference to the burial, 
outside the Gospels, except the elaborate phrase in Acts xiii, 29, 
cabedovres ard TOO EVov ZOnKay els uvgetov, put into S. Paul’s mouth. 
In Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, Christians are said in baptism to share the 
Lord’s burial. It is noteworthy that S. Paul alone of N.T. writers 
(after Evv.) refers to the burial: no doubt as he was not an eye- 
witness, this detail would have been to him of great importance, as 
certifying the reality of the death ; and we may reasonably conjecture 
that it was one of the things about which he enquired of Cephas. 
Further, it can hardly be doubted that the resurrection, after the 
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burial, implied for him the empty tomb. And the reference here points 
both backward to the reality of the death and forward to the character 
of the resurrection : as we shall see the argument of vv. 35 f. deals 
largely with the difficulties of a ‘bodily’ resurrection. kal étu 
éyjyeptar: the perf. pass. of this verb is used throughout this chap. 
(aor. act. v. 15): elsewhere, in this connexion, only in 2 Tim. ii. 8: 
Mk [xvi. 14], éynyepuévoy in both cases. This remarkable limita- 
tion makes it imperative to keep the perfect tense in translating: 
that tense is chosen because the whole argument of the chapter is 
based upon the permanent efficacy, if we may so speak, of the risen 
Lord : His resurrection is not merely an event of past history but a 
condition and a power of life present and future. The emphasis on 
the tense is all the more noticeable because of the mention of a 
definite point of time: but here the reference to Scripture helps: ‘has 
been raised on the third day, as the Scripture said He would be.’ See 
M., p. 137, who offers a happy rendering (‘ hath been raised—raised 
on the third day according to the Scriptures’) to keep the perfect, 
and at the same time to give an aorist in the English for the date. 
But +. rp. 7. is not, after all, really a date, but marks a period, 

TH] NHEpa TH Tplry: this detail here only outside the Gospels, exc. 
Acts x. 40 (S. Peter’s speech at Caesarea) ; it is the form used by Lk. 
and Mt. (exe. xii. 40, xxvii. 63, werd rpeis juepas, as Mk always). 
Clearly, as far as 8. Paul is concerned, this note of time is simply that 
which he learnt from others together with the other facts of this 
section. 

That from the first ‘the third day’ was regarded as part of the 
Scripture prophecy of the resurrection seems clear from Lk. xxiv. 46, 
Acts x. 40. See Allen on Mt. xii. 40: Sanday, Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, p. 183 (P1.). 

kata tas ypadds, cf. Lk. xxiv. 46. Nowhore in the Kpistles does 
S. Paul give these ‘ Scripture proofs’ of the resurrection: in Acts xiii. 
33, 34 (5S. Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch) there are references to 
Ps. ii. 7; Isa, lv. 3; Ps. xvi. (xv.) 10. The latter is referred to also 
in Acts ii, 31: and we may conjecture that it was common to the 
early Christian apologists. 

5. kal ort Shon Knyoba, ‘and that He was seen by Cephas,’ ef, 
Lk. xxiv. 34, b¢0n Siuwr, and n. Mk. xvi. 7. The word &6n for 
the appearances after the Resurrection is found only here and Lk. l.¢., 
Acts xiii. 31, and of the appearance to S. Paul Acts ix. ie <exvie Ge 
N. that the appearance to the women is not mentioned : probably 


because they would have no personal or official significance for the 
Corinthians, 
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elra tots 868exa: of 5. only here outside Gospels and Acts vi. 2; 
all the more noticeable because it is a conventional description (the 
actual number was then eleven as DG al.), suitable only to the most 
primitive times and circles: S$. Paul seems to be quoting what was 
told him. This perhaps refers to the appearance recorded in Lk. 
xxiv. 36, cf. Joh. xx. 19, Mk [xvi. 14]. On eira see below. 

6. érdvw evr. &8eApois épdrak, ‘to above five hundred brethren 
at once.’ There is no certain || to this appearance in Evy. In 
Mt. xxviii. 17, there is a suggestion of others being present besides 
the eleven (see Allen, S. Matthew, p. 303), but that does not carry 
far. Von Dobschiitz (Lietzm.) suggests that this is really a 
reference to the event of the day of Pentecost; but it is extremely 
improbable that S. Paul could have had an account of that event so 
far removed from S. Luke’s. 

€ dv of mAeloves k.7.A., the whole of the enumeration is made as 
providing evidence for the resurrection: and this statement shows 
that numerous witnesses were still living. 

exo Onoay, ‘fell asleep,’ at their several times. 

7. &6n “IakséBw: here again we have no || in the Gospels: this 
must refer to an appearance to James the Lord’s brother, as no other 
James would be mentioned at this time by S. Paul without further 
description. It is also implied that he was not among ‘the twelve’ 
nor ‘the five hundred.’ For the beautiful story of an appearance to 
James recorded in the Gospel to the Hebrews see Lft Gal., p. 274, 
Preuschen, Antilegomena, p. 8. 

eira tois drootdéhos macw. It is not probable that S. Paul is 
here merely using a synonym for oi dédexa:; the whole point of the 
enumeration is to exhibit the wide range of witnesses to the Risen 
Lord. Consequently, while it no doubt includes Cephas, the 
Twelve, and probably James, it must include others; and this is 
further suggested by the addition of taécw. ‘There is other evidence 
in 8. Paul’s writings (2 Cor. xi. 5, 13, xii. 11; Rom. xvi. 7) that the 
word dzécroXos is used by him always in the same sense, as one who 
had received his commission direct from the Lord (except where it 
is specially defined as in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phl. ii. 25); but to include 
others besides the Twelve, James, and even Barnabas and himself 
(see Rom., pp. 226ff.). This being the case, we may see in this 
phrase a reference to an appearance or appearances of the risen 
Lord, at which He commissioned as apostles, not only the Twelve 
and James but others also, unknown to us by name, except Barnabas, 
and, probably, Andronicus and Junias (Rom, xvi. 7). 

8. toxatov 8 mavtwy. §S, Paul was the last to whom the risen 
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Lord appeared, and, consequently, the last to receive his commission 
from the Lord Himself, the last of the apostles. 

domepel TO exTpwpart, ‘as though to the child born out of due 
time,’ cf. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 288; Nageli, p. 33: an 
old word revived in the cow. The verb is used of a living child 
untimely born, Diod. Sic. iii. 63 (Field, q.v.). The suggestion here 
is of the strangeness of the birth, the imperfect development, and of 
the child being the last born; the latter point is marked by the 
article, in connexion with écxarov mavrwy. The next verses explain 
why he uses this depreciatory phrase of himself, cf. Job iii. 16 cited 
from Num. xii. 12; Eccles. vi. 3. It is possible, as Weiss suggests, 
that S. Paul here uses a coarse term of abuse which had been applied 
to him by his more sayage opponents, and in v. 9 shows how far he 
is prepared to go in acknowledging an element of truth in their abuse; 
the article (r@ éxr.) supports this suggestion. 

&pby kapol. ‘He was seen even by me’; the strong simplicity of 
the language and the emphasis of order brings out the tremendous 
import to S. Paul of this appearance, It was an appearance of like 
order with those which the others received. 

9. éyd ydp k.7.d., the paradox of S. Paul’s thought of himself is 
strongly marked here: in personal qualifications and by his own 
actions lowest among the apostles, but by Gon’s grace inferior to 
none. Cf. 2 Cor, xi. 5, xii. 11 f.: and for the like paradox applied to 
the apostles as a class, iv. 9 ff. 

€lwEa tHv ékk. Tod Oeod, cf. Phi. iii. 6; Acts ix, 4. 

10. xdpute Sé Beod, cf. Gal. i. 15; Eph. ii. 7. eipl & eit. He 
does not here need to press his claim: he is concerned only to establish 
his importance as a witness, by declaring the effects of this operation 
of Gon’s grace. 1 eis eye. Sc. which worked on and in me. Kew}, 
‘without effect.’ mepurodrepov avtay mavtwy, ‘more abundantly than 
any of them.’ 

ok éyd 8€ k.7.A. Cf. Gal. ii, 20. He at once corrects any 
appearance of boasting. This sudden justification of his apostolate, 
not being required by the context, shows that there was some strain 
existing at the time between him and some at Corinth. 

11. elre ody éyd k.t.A. sums up the argument: whatever our 
comparative importance. ottas knptiooopev =TolTw 7H Oyw 3; this is 
the manner in which we present the Gospel, i.e. by basing it on the 
Resurrection with its evidence. Kal ottws émurrevcare, ‘and (on these 
considerations) you became believers.’ See above v. 2. 

12-20. The first consequence of this character of the Gospel as 
preached by the apostles is developed, (a) The resurrection of Christ 
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implies that resurrection of men who have died is a real thing: (b) it 
is the truth which alone gives meaning to the preaching and to the 
faith of Christians: (c) if resurrection of men is denied, the denial 
proves the apostles false witnesses in their assertions about Gop: for 
it means that Christ has not been raised, while they asserted that 
Gop raised Him: (d) and, finally, to deny the resurrection of Christ 
is to destroy the atoning character of His death, to make their faith in 
Him pointless, to leave them in their sins, to shatter the Christian 
hope. j 

This passage states explicitly the difficulty which 8. Paul had to 
meet and its bearing upon the Gospel as preached and received. The 
difficulty is that some Corinthian Christians denied, in the most 
general terms, that the dead rise again. The argument of later parts 
of the chapter indicates that it was ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which had proved a stumblingblock and was the subject of this 
denial. Here S. Paul simply confronts this denial by a process of 
reductio ad absurdum. Christ’s resurrection was an instance of such 
a resurrection of the body, and is necessarily involved in such a 
denial; and with it the whole basis and meaning of the Gospel goes: 
the denial is therefore impossible for Christians. It is most important 
to observe that the argument involves that the resurrection of Christ 
had the same character as that which ‘some of you’ deny, i.e. it 
involved a resurrection of the body. The meaning of this phrase he 
developes in vv. 35f. Cf. n. onvv. 3, 4 above: and see Introd., p. lv. 

The argument first (12-16) presses the conclusion from the historical 
fact, of which the evidence has been given: and then (v. 17f.) appeals 
to Christian experience as verifying the fact for them. The first 
‘proof’ is ineffective without the second: the second needs the first 
for its objective ground. 

12. «i 8& Xpiords kyptooerar St. k.7-A. ‘But if the subject of 
our preaching is Christ as risen from death.’ This has been established 
in the preceding passage, and now becomes the basis of argument. 

ék vexpov éynyeptar: the article is never found in this and kindred 
phrases except in Mt. xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7 (dd ray v.); Eph. v. 14; 
1 Thess. i. 10 (r@v om. AC al. Eus.); and, though not quite ||, Col. i. 18 
(rpwréroxos éx T&y vexp&v). The absence of the article gives an abstract 
note to the phrase, which may be best reproduced by translating ‘from 
death’: He was one of the dead from whom He was raised. 

mas Aéyovorv, ‘on what ground, or with what theory....’ Cf. ric 
doy, V. 2 above; Lk. xx. 41; Jn xii. 34, xiv. 9. é& piv tits, the 
assertion clearly came from some members of the Church. 

avaoTaris veKpov ovK éotiy, ‘resurrection of dead men is naught,’ 
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‘there is no such thing....? Rid. It is put in the barest and most 
comprehensive form. It is clear that this did not mean a denial of 
a life after death; there would have been no difficulty in that to any 
Greek; and indeed it is not conceivable that any kind of Christian 
could deny it. What was denied was that ‘the body’ had any part 
in that future life; the specifically Jewish and Christian form of the 
belief in a future life was denied. Cf. Lake, pp. 216 f. 

13. eb 8 dvdotacts v. ovK tot: the 6€ marks the antithesis to 
the statement just recorded 67: dy. v. o. €., ‘but if that is so...’ 

ovSt Xpioros éyyyeptar, ‘neither has Christ been raised’: He died 
as men die, and if men are not raised, neither was He. The argument 
involves the true and full humanity of the Lord, His acceptance of 
all the conditions of human nature. It involves also (see above) the 
belief that Christ’s life after His death included a true reassumption 
of His human Body: the difficulties felt about this are dealt with 
below: but 8, Paul’s insistence on the fact is clear. ovd¢=not even— 
any more than other men. 

14. Kevov: empty, without meaning, without contents, as follows 
from vv. 2ff. dpa, ‘after all’—though we thought it had some 
meaning. 1 wlortis here primarily of the belief of the message 
preached. 

15. eciptokdpeba St, ‘nay, we are found to be....’ 

éhaptupycapev, sc. ‘in our preaching to you and to others.’ 

katd tov Qcov, a strange use of papr. kara=to give witness 
against a person: it is supported by the thought of the witness being 
false, accusing Gop of doing what He did not do. Cf. Mk xiv. 55 
only: otherwise with zept or the simple dative. 

16. «lb ydp x.7.A., the yap takes up specially the thought of the 
emptiness of their faith, and introduces the explanation of that 
statement. 

17. parata y miorts td. jarala here=aimless, without effect, 
result, purpose: slightly different from «ev% above=baseless, without 
any sufficient cause or ground. The distinction between the two 
words is due to the context. ériéoré ev tats dpaprlats dpay. §. Paul 
regards the resurrection of Christ as the only warrant for the belief 
that He died for our sins, and to deliver us from sin (see above). The 
doctrine is here no more than referred to, it being assumed that the 
Corinthians will at once understand it as familiar. It is more explicitly 
stated in Rom. vi. 1-11, though from a different point of view. Here 
it is used, in effect, as a reductio ad absurdum of the denial of the 
resurrection of Christ: the Corinthians know that they have been 
delivered from their sins by their baptism into the. death of Christ: 
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but this involves the redeeming power of His death, which again 
depends upon His resurrection. 

18. dpa, ‘in that case after all,’ in spite of the hopes with which 
we comforted ourselves. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

ot KoisnPévres ev Xpiorw: the exact phrase only here: cf. Rev. 
xiv. 13 of év Kuplm dmodvjcKxovres; 1 Thess. iv. 14 robs Kouunbévras dud 
700 “Incod, 16 of vexpolt €v Xpiorg. The aor. is ingressive— they that 
fell asleep,’ vii. 39; Acts vii. 60, and is used to emphasise the 
contrast, not merely with the hopes of survivors but with the 
thoughts and hopes with which all these faced death. év Xpirro 
=‘in union with Christ,’ after realising that union in their lives, 
they trusted in it in their deaths; cf. Rom. xiv. 8n. The 6d rod 
"Inood of 1 Thess. l.c. gives the further thought that in the ‘valley 
of death’ they were under the guidance and protection of Jesus: while 
ib. 16 oi vexpoi év Xp. adds the thought of the permanence of that union 
after death; ‘the souls of the righteous are in the hands of Gop.’ 
Heinr. points out that cowdodar is not used of Christ’s death: then 
the resurrection had already taken place and there was no need 
to use the word of hope: also the word does not suggest a sleep of 
the soul: it is simply euphemistic. Appar. it did imply to Jews the 
sleep of the body, while the soul waked and watched. Cf. Box, 
Ezra Apoc., p. 120. dmddovro, ‘perished’ at that moment of their 
highest hope and trust. 

19. ei & TH Loq Tavry...: ‘if we are men that have had our hope 
in Christ in this life, and nothing more’: n. that #Amixdres eouer is 
not simply a periphrasis for 7\mixauwey; the form of expression 
emphasises the character of the persons concerned, not their action: 
this complete hope in Christ is just what characterises Christians. 
Further pévoy in its position at the end qualifies the whole clause, 
and not merely any one of the members: it is a mere hope without 
any realisation, and it is confined to this short and shadowy life. 

éeheervorepot 7. &. €opév, ‘we are more pitiable than all mankind’: 
éXeewds=an Object of é\eos; the ‘pity of it’ lies in the tragic contrast 
between the height of the assurance, the magnificence of the hope, 
and the utter, blank disappointment. The Christian hope is beyond 
what any man apart from them has ever conceived; if it is false, their 
disappointment is equally unmatched. 

We cannot help asking why this hope in Christ might not be 
satisfied with the assurance of His continued existence in the spiritual 
world, such as the Greeks generally predicated of the dead, without 
insisting on the resurrection as believed and taught by the first disciples? 
Or to put the question in another form: Why is the belief in the 
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bodily resurrection (however understood) essential to the belief in the 
divinity of the Lord and His adequacy, if we may so speak, to all 
the spiritual needs of man? That S. Paul takes it to be so, cannot be 
doubted. The answer perhaps is first that the primary evidence for the 
continued existence of the Lord is the evidence of those eye-witnesses 
who found no adequate expression for what they experienced except 
in a bodily resurrection, however mysterious: secondly it was just 
this element in their experience which assured them of a complete 
triumph over death on the part of Jesus, with all that that involves 
of sinlessness and power of redeeming from sin; the death was thus 
no ordinary death, nor was the continued life the ordinary condition 
by which soul survives the dissolution of the body: in both respects, 
the facts were unique in human experience: and on the uniqueness 
of these facts was based for them the uniqueness of the Person, and 
the uniqueness of His relation to man, and His power for and in man. 
The fact that S. Paul does not even raise this question, still less 
argue it out, is remarkable evidence for the definiteness of the primi- 
tive belief on this point: cf. the note on v. 2. 

It is important to observe that this argument is addressed to 
Christians, to those who are é& Xpuorg. It appeals to Christian experi- 
ence, and has no force for those who have not shared that experience. 
There is nothing said or implied as to a general resurrection of all 
men. Because they are év Xpiorg, they will rise as Christ rose: if 
being é¢v Xporg they are not so to rise, it can only mean that Christ 
was not raised from death. 

20-28. §. Paul rises to the height of his great argument in a 
passage of epic grandeur. He outlines the progress of the risen 
Christ, beginning with His own personal triumph oyer death, through 
the winning to Himself and inclusion in His triumph of all those that 
are His, to the establishment of His sovereignty over all antagonist 
powers, till He is ready to render up to His Gop and Father the fruits 
of His passion and trophies of His victory, that Gop may be ‘all in 
all.’ It is a primary exhibition of his prophetic power—in declaration 
of the truth (rpopnreta v. 20), in exposition of the reasonableness of 
it (dudaxn vv. 21, 22) and in the great revelation of the future 
(dmroxaduyis vv. 23-28), 

The nervous simplicity of the language gives tremendous force to 
every sentence. There are no adjectives, no synonyms: the necessary 
word is repeated again and again: the rhythm is strongly marked, but 
severe and weighty; an astonishing instance of sublimity of style 
matching the sublimity of subject. 

Note, that there is a double climax, in v. 24 and v. 27. In vv. 20-24 
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S. Paul passes rapidly from the resurrection of Christ, to the resur- 
rection of those that are his, and the surrender of the kingdom to 
Gop; in vv. 25-28 a he returns on this path to describe the work of 
the sovereignty of the Lord, in executing His mediatorial mission, in 
the present time and until the final achievement: then in 280 the 
final climax is reached when the mediatorial work is done, and Gop 
is ‘all in all.’ 

20. vuvi 8é, but as things are, as we know them to be, in reality. 

Xprords éyrjyeptar ek vexpav, drapyx1) Tv Kekousnpévoyv, the whole 
truth in briefest compass. ‘Christ is risen from death, firstfruits of 
them that have fallen asleep.’ The first clause reasserts the fact, 
for which the evidence has been given: the second in close connexion 
marks the significance of the fact for the Christians that have died 
in this faith. é&mapx1} means more than first, =first of a kind, 
involying the rest in its character or destiny. So firstfruits were 
consecrated as a sign of the holiness of all the fruits: Israel was first- 
fruits of creatures, marking that all were holy (Jer. ii. 3), Christians 
in the same way (Rom. xi. 16 n.): see Hort on James i. 18. So here 
Christ’s resurrection involves the resurrection of all His kind, all that 
are in Him. tay kexoisnpeévey, a true perfect, ‘those that have fallen 
asleep’ since the Gospel has been preached and accepted. See 
v. 18n. 

21. émeSy ydp K.t.A. ydp introduces the justification of dmapx7 
and what it implies. The argument is condensed, and here confined 
to the one point of analogy, the human mediation both of death and 
of resurrection from death. The analogy is worked out in Rom. 
vy. 12 f. It involves the true humanity of Jesus and His full 
acceptance of its conditions. dv@pamos marks the general signi- 
ficance of the fact in each case, as done through the human nature, 
not merely by an individual man—‘ man’ not‘a man.’ There is no 
stress here laid on the cause of death, Adam’s sin (as Rom. l.c.): 
the fact is all that is needed for the argument. 

22. é&y To ASdp...év 7@ xpiora, ‘in the Adam, in whom all are 
one by nature...in the Christ, in whom all are one by grace.’ It is 
this unity of nature which explains the effect in each case of the one 
man upon all. In 8. Paul’s view men are not mere individuals; they 
have a common nature which binds all mankind together by real 
bonds: this is expressed as regards their merely natural condition, as 
a union in Adam, the ancestor of the human race from whom one 
life descends throughout all the ramifications of the race. or 
humanity redeemed by and in Christ, the unity consists in the 
common gift and possession of the new life, proceeding from the 
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risen Christ, and quickening all His members. This conception of 
an inner living union is fundamental to the whole argument, and 
indeed to all 8. Paul’s ethical and soteriological thought. amdvres 
in each clause is limited by its context: (1)=all that are in Adam, 
(2)=all that are in Christ. {wozonbycovrat: they die, because they 
still bear the Adam nature, but they will be quickened, by the 
presence in them of the life of the Christ: hence the future. 

It should, perhaps, be said that while no doubt S. Paul held that 
Adam was a real person, and the sole progenitor of the human race, 
the essence of the argument depends not on that assumption, but on 
the natural unity of the human race; men are a natural kind, have a 
common nature. 

23. Exacros 8 &y Te idlp tdypart: téyua (only here in N.T.) 
apparently always elsewhere (LXX, Polyb., Jos. al.) =a company (mili- 
tary), band, class. It is commonly used of a division of the legion: 
Josephus, of the whole body of Essenes as one corps: no other 
instance of its=simply ‘order’ is quoted, except 1 Clem. xli.1. Rfd 
tr.: ‘but each man in his proper place as one in an ordered host.? 
But év r@ 1. r. properly means rather more than this, ‘in his own 
company, band or class.’ The difficulty is that no classes are men- 
tioned; we might suppose that Christ is one class, and Christians 
another: but, apart from other improbabilities, the phrase suggests 
classes among those who ave still to rise. Lietzm. suggests that the 
three classes are (1) Christ, (2) Christians, (8) 7d ré\os=the rest of 
mankind, Jews and unbelieving Gentiles, converted ‘in Hades’: but 
there is no other hint in the whole passage of this view of the last 
class: and it is inconceivable that S. Paul (if anyone else) could have 
used 7d ré\os=oi Aowrol, when its common eschatological sense is so 
obviously suggested. It is conceivable that the classes are the dead 
and the living at the parousia (v. 52; cf. 1 Thess. iy. 16). It is 
perhaps better to suppose that S. Paul is using the word, without 
strict reference to its ordinary meaning, as=‘each in his own ap- 
pointed place’: so app. Clem. R. xxxvii. As each member has now 
his place and function in the Body, so, when the whole Body is 
quickened and raised, each will still have his place and function. 
As the Head has been raised, so each member will be raised in his 
due place and relation to the Head: i.e. Téa =the place in the Body, 
already assigned, and to be preserved in the resurrection. In this 
way we get a significant sense, which is difficult to get either from 
the military metaphor, or from the conception of mere orderly 
succession. Note the sparing use of verbs, and cf. Rom. y, 12 f. We 
must supply according to the sense: here FworomOjcera, 
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drapx1) Xp., ‘Christ as firstfruits,’ se. éyiyeprac: not merely ‘ first,’ 
but as the earnest of all that are His. See on v. 20. 

emerTa of T. xp., 8C. fworoOjoovrar: erevra=after Him, next. 
oi r. xp., they belong to the drapy7. & rq Tapovola avrod, ‘at His 
coming.’ Cf. 1 Jn ii, 28; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii, 23 al. Only in Mt. 
xxiy. of the Gospels, and1 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess., James, 2 Pet.,1 Jn, 

24. lta to téAos, sc. yevijoerar: for 75 Té\os cf. Mt. xxiv. 6, 14; 
Mk xiii. 7; Lk. xxi. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 7 only. Is there an interval before 
this efra? not if the resurrection is the abolition of death éoxaros 
(v. 26). 

Stay mapa8i8o, ‘whenever it shall be that He is ready to render’: 
the indef. érav marks the ignorance of the time: the pres. = to offer, 
to be ready to give. tv Bactrelay, tr. ‘ His sovereignty,’ which began 
at the Ascension, Acts ii. 36; Phil. ii. 9. T® ed Kal watpl, ‘to His 
Gop and Father.’ 

oTav Katapyyoy, ‘whenever He shall have brought to naught all...’ 
This, clearly, precedes in time the éray rapadid@ and is the point 
at which the Christ becomes ready to render His sovereignty, etc., 
when all lower rule, authority and power has been annulled. kaTap- 
yeto Oar, see i. 28n. 

Tacav dpxyv kal macav éovolay Kal Sivayiv: dx in this sense 
confined to S. Paul (9) and Lk. xii. 11, xx. 20: in all cases but Rom. 
viii. 38 it is closely combined with éfovsia: only here in sing., i.e. 
abstract rule—authority—power. dpxx is any rule, magistracy, 
sovereignty as such: éfovela marks its authority: dvvayus the mere 
abstract idea of power of any kind. The reference must include all 
kinds of ruling power in the world, whether human or superhuman; 
but the context here suggests the limitation to hostile powers, as in 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Col. ii. 15 (?), whose subjugation and abolition is 
part of the work of the ascended Lord, as sovereign, and began with 
His session on the Throne; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. ii. 5; Rom. 
viii. 38. The wider statement of the relation of the Lord to all 
powers is given in Col. ii. 10, Eph. i. 21 (Col. i. 16 refers rather to 
the eternal Son as the source of all authority), For S. Paul’s con- 
ception of superhuman powers see ii, 6 n. 

25. Sel ydp aitov Bactdever, ‘for it must be that He exercise His 
sovereignty.’ The conception clearly is that the ascended Lord— 
‘at the right hand of Gop’—is now in possession of sovereign 
power, which He is exercising in the Church with a view to bringing 
the whole of creation under His obedience. The reign of the Messiah 
is already a fact: but the authority is not undisputed, and till all that 
dispute it are deprived of power, He still has work to do. For 
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the reign of the Messiah cf. Col. i. 13 (see Lft’s note), Eph. v. 5, 
Rey. xi. 15 (?), 2 Pet. i. 11, and, without the word Bao., Eph. i. 21. 
The present tense (Bacv\evew) must be carefully marked. 

dxpt od 67, ‘until He shall have put’; dp of is not strictly 
temporal here, but denotes the achieved aim of the exercise of 
sovereignty: so no dy; there is no uncertainty as to the achievement 
of the aim: 64 the aor. represents the act as done once for all: the 
subjunctive is ‘ futuristic.’ Cf. M. pp. 185, 240, Blass, p. 219. Ttis 
the usual mood (except in past tenses) with dy of in N.T.; cf. 
Dik xxi.324." Rom. xi. 253 1.Cor! xi, 26: 

TdyvTas Tovs éxOpovs tad Tods Té8as atrod, Ps. cx. 1, ws dv 0 
Tos €xXOpovs gov Yrorddiovy trav rodGv cov. This is perhaps the 
psalm most frequently quoted in N.T., and was evidently the locus 
classicus for the Messianic dignity of the ascended Lord ; and has the 
authority of the Lord Himself, Mk xii. 36 |is. See reff. in R.V. ad 
loc. It is the Melchisedek psalm of which Heb. makes so much use. 
S. Paul, in adapting the words, reverses the meaning of the psalm, 
and makes the Messiah Himself bring about the subjection. He also 
adds mdv7vas, and naturally omits cov. The change in the last words 
of the yerse is remarkable; perhaps assimilated in memory to 
Ps. viii. 7 quoted below. 

26. trxaros éx9pds Katapyeirat 6 Odvaros: the present tense, 
because the destruction of death has already begun with the Lord’s 
resurrection. N. the personification of death, as one of the powers 
to be overcome. Weiss cft Isa. xxv. 8; 4 Esdry viii. 55; Rev. vi. 
8 al. 

27. mavTa ydp imératev «.7.d. : the yap justifies the inclusion of 
death in the destruction ; and throws emphasis on wdyra, Ps. viii. Ue 
ef. Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 6, and perh. Mt. xxviii.18. 8. Paul, like 
the author of the Hebrews, sees in ‘the Son of Man’ of the Psalmist 
the incarnate and risen Lord. Apparently he recognised in ‘the Son 
of Man’ a title of the Messiah. 

Stay 8& ely K.7.A., but whenever He (sc. Christ) shall have said 
‘All things have been subjected....2. This gray w. “aor. subjunc- 
tive must range with érav karapyjon and dxpe ot) 07 5 and gives the 
sublimely dramatic conception of the Son addressing the Father with 
the announcement that the work of His sovereignty is done. It is 
difficult to understand how the common translation ‘when it says...’ 
referring to the passage of Scripture just quoted can have gained 
currency ; it is inadmissible as a rendering of the Greek, it does not 
introduce a quotation of the psalm and is infinitely poorer in sense. 
The above rendering is given in R.V. mg.: so Heinrici after Hofmann 
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against most commentators. It follows that 59\ov 87 ete. is paren- 
thetical, and érav 6¢ broray7 is resumptive. 

This érav eiry corresponds not only in form but in-sense to 
drav Karapyjon : vv. 25-274 describe the period between the present 
time and the resurrection of Christians, as the sovereignty of Christ 
in action; it explains the present delay before the resurrection and 7é 
TéXos: all hostile powers must first be reduced to subjection : when 
death has been so reduced by the resurrection, then the King can say 
that the work of subjection is done; but when that is done, then He 
hands over the kingdom to His Gop and Father, and the Son also is 
subject to Gop. For this conception of the period between the 
Ascension and the Return cf. Acts iii. 20, 21. 

mwavrTa trotéraxtat. This utterance of the ascended Lord S. Paul 
conceives as marking the end of His mediatorial reign; it expresses 
the completion of the work of the reigning Saviour, even as reré\eorm 
(Joh. xix. 30) expressed the completion of the work of the suffering 
Saviour, cf. Rev. xxi. 6 T'éyovay (see Swete’s note on 7d dAda xal 
70 6, ‘applied to the Eternal Father ’). 

SyAov ort K.T.A., ‘of course excepting Him who subjected to Him all 
things’ as the Psalm puts it: a parenthetic clause to prevent miscon- 
ception as to the relation of the King Messiah to the Father. There 
should be a comma only after rdyra. For df\ov see M. M. s.v. 

28 Stay 8 trotayy, ‘but when, I say, all things shall have been 
subjected to Him,’ resumes the thought of d6ray etry after the 
parenthesis ; and in a form which definitely marks the relation of 
the Son’s sovereignty to the Father. 

rote Kal avtds 6 vids K.t.A, The whole passage has been dealing 
with the state, function, and work of the Incarnate Son first in His 
humiliation, then in His glory. Throughout He has been engaged in 
doing the Father’s Will, the agent of redemption as of creation. 
When redemption’s work is done His own ‘subjection’ to the Father 
will be manifest, cf. Mt. xi. 27 || Lk. x. 22; Joh. viii. 49, x. 15 f., 
xiv. 28; Heb. x. 5; Phl. ii. 6-11. 6 vids without G08 (avrod) is 
unique in 8. Paul. 

tva 7 6 Geds mavra évy mac. As the whole work of redemption, 
as of creation, is the work of the Father in the Son (2 Cor. v. 18 f.; 
Col. i. 19, 20), so the final end and object of the whole is to bring all 
into complete submission to and reunion with Gop (cf. Rom. xi. 36; 
Eph. iv. 6; Phl. ii. 11, els ddfa» Oe rarpés), so that the completion 
of the mediatorial work of the Son has for its aim and results the 
complete supremacy and indeed immanence of Gop in His whole 
creation. It is true that in accordance with the whole context 
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mwdvra év maow must be limited to the sphere of redemption: but 
the thought of the sphere of redemption has been vastly extended in 
vv. 24 and 25; the subjection there spoken of cannot be limited to a 
mere mechanical or forcible beating down of alien things, but must 
signify what can alone be described as a true submission in the case 
of personal powers, expressed more fully by the dmoxatrad\doowv of 
2 Cor. vy. 18. On this line we see that the sphere of redemption 
becomes coextensive with the sphere of creation: and Rom. viii. 19 ff. 
allows us to give, as within S. Paul’s thought, the widest possible 
extension to this sphere: cf. also viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36; Ool. i. 16. 
Then mdvra éy maow expresses in the most absolute terms that 
creation will have found in Gop its complete fulfilment and its 
undivided, concrete and full life. Weiss cft Herod. iii. 157, rdvra 
jv év rots BaBv\wvlose Zwmupos: Appian, ii. p. 730 wdvta Fv ep 
‘Pduyn rére Ioumyios. It is no doubt because of this ultimate widest 
extension of view that the term 6 6eds is used here, not 6 eds xal 
marnp as in v. 24, 

On the ‘subordination’ of the Son see Macintosh, p. 71 f. He 
regards Col. i. 16 as showing that 8. Paul had put on one side the idea 
expressed here, ‘ which may have been a relic of Jewish belief as to 
the destiny of the Messiah.’ But is there no real difference between 
the progressive Messianic kingdom as here conceived, and the final 
consummated sovereignty of God? See Weiss, p. 359 (for the Jewish 
belief). 

29-34. It has been shown that the resurrection of Christians is 
involved in the resurrection of Christ, that it is a critical stage in the 
sovereign redemptive work of the Ascended Lord: and now S. Paul 
goes on to show briefly that it underlies and alone justifies Christian 
practice: its denial is the result of evil associations, and implies a 
complete failure to apprehend Gop. That is to say, he returns to the 
appeal to Christian experience : and shows how impossible it is for 
Christians to deny the resurrection. A good instance of prophetic 
TapaKknots. 

29. émel, ‘otherwise’; if all this is not so, if there is no resurrec- 
tion, and no complete triumph of the Lord over corruption and 
death. tl moujoovew : ‘ what will they do...’ : sc. when they realise 
the fact: the logical future,=how will it affect their conduct and 
character? ot Bamrifdpevor imip Tay vexpav, ‘they that are baptised 
(or get themselves baptised—mid.) on behalf of the dead.’ The plain 
and necessary sense of the words implies the existence of a practice of 
vicarious baptism at Corinth, presumably on behalf of believers who 
died before they were baptised. That such a practice existed later among 
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some heretics is certain (Marcionites, Chrys. ad loc., Cerinthians, 
Kpiph. Haer. 287; and ef. Tertullian, de resurr. 48 ; adv. Mare. Ovo. 
Heinr.). That it was not common at Corinth is perhaps implied by the 
use of the third person. Many attempts have been made to evade this 
conclusion (see Evans, and Rfd’s tr.), but all at the cost of violence 
to the language: the article with vexpdv and the simple reference in 
avréy (ad fin. v.) alike prevent us taking the words to be merely = death, 
in relation to death: the order prevents construing brép r. ». with 
Tomocovow ; and the obvious sense prevents giving any other meaning 
to vrép (e.g. in Expos. 1912, p. 165, M.M. qu. from a will of Epicteta 
200 B.c. rod Kal KaTagKkevacapévou TO jmoucetoy wep Tod beTnrAAaXOTOS HV 
viod, where trép=in memoriam: and for imép=repl, cf. Milligan, 
2 Thess. ii. 1). In fact, all such evasions are wholly due to the 
unwillingness to admit such a practice, and still more such a refer- 
ence to it by S. Paul without condemnation. For an enumeration of 
alternatives, see Plummer, Heinrici, Meyer, ad loc. Goudge, in 
defending the naturalness of the custom, seems to overlook the fact 
that the dead in question had not been baptised. It is to be observed, 
however, that S. Paul expresses no view as to the propriety of the 
custom: to do so would have taken him away from his present 
purpose. He is using an argwmentwn ad hominem, ef. Kennedy, 
p. 253. 

eb 6dws k.7.A., ‘if it isa general principle that dead men do not 
rise’: n. that the thought is still of ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which S. Paul has predicated only of those who are in Christ. So 
this clause = ‘if the principle of no resurrection of the body is to 
apply to Christians’ the whole point of being baptised for the dead, 
i.e. to secure their union with Christ, is gone. There is no object in 
being baptised for them, as for the dead union with Christ has this 
etfect alone. 

30. tl Kal jpets K.T.A., cf. iv. 9f.; the whole character of the 
apostles’ lives of daring and danger depended upon their estimate of 
the Gospel, and therefore on their assurance of the resurrection. 
This is not to say that no other motives could inspire self-denial : 
nor that the motives of the apostles were ultimately self-regarding 
(cf. Rom. ix. 3); it is simply an appeal to the obvious fact that the 
interests of the Gospel, and the view of life determined by the belief 
in the resurrection, dominated the whole apostles’ conduct and 
attitude to the world : if they were wrong in this fundamental, their 
conduct was without any sense. Cf. also 2 Cor. ivy. 11 f., v. 13. 

31. Kad’ hpépay arobyyoKw, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9, ‘my daily life is a 
daily dying,’ see M., p. 114. vx Hv tperépav k., ‘yea, by your 
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boasting’ of me, cf. 2 Cor. i. 14, v. 12. §. Paul’s labours and 
sufferings were to the Corinthians a subject of boasting; and he 
justifies what might seem an exaggerated statement by this appeal to 
their known appreciation. jv éx@, ‘which I have’ as a cherished 
possession. év Xp. I. tr. «. 1., but only ‘in’ as the servant of, and 
living the life of ‘ Christ Jesus our Lord.’ But if Christ was not 
risen, this would be all mere delusion, ef. i. 31, iii. 21. 

32. «i ard dv@pwrov = as a mere man, without the inspiration 
and indwelling of Christ, ef. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11: it was the life of 
Christ in him which gave these sufferings their true character. 

@Onpropdxynoa év ’Edéow. This cannot be meant literally: because 
it could hardly have been omitted in 2 Cor. xi. 23-29, or in Acts: 
further, if he had been condemned ad bestias at Ephesus, he would 
thereby have lost his status of Roman citizen: a R. citizen could 
be so condemned for rebellion, but at the loss of his status: so 
Ignatius, Rom. v. 1 dd Svuplas wéxpec Paduns Onprouayd dia ys Kal 
Gardoons.,..  Wetst. qu. Appian, B.C. 763 (Pompey) olocs Onplous 
baxdueba. Weiss finds the metaphorical meaning so difficult that he 
suggests tr. ‘if I had fought with beasts...’ and so met my death, im- 
plying that there was an occasion when he was in imminent danger 
of such an end, 

év “Edéow : ‘this phrase gives the impression that the writer was 
not in Ephesus at the time: if so this chapter can hardly have 
belonged to the (second) letter written from Ephesus,’ Weiss. But 
the adverb almost necessitates some definition of place or time: and 
after all it is not unusual in letters, when describing an incident in 
the place from which the letter is written, to name the place, even 
superfluously : ‘I haye suffered much in London’ would be a quite 
natural expression, in a letter written from London. 

tl pot Td Odedos; it is absurd to represent this as an admission of 
merely self-interested motives. There was, in any case, no use 
in living as he did, if his fundamental view of life was all wrong. 

el v. ovk éy., involving, as it has been shown to do, that Christ has 
not risen. 

pdyopev Kal mo pev, aiiptoy ydp amro8vioKopev. Isa. xxii. 13: the 
words are taken, without much regard to the original context, as 
expressing the attitude of men, who haye no future to look forward to, 
and immerse themselves in present pleasures. They represent the 
natural reaction in men who have lost a hope of surpassing grandeur, 
lifting their lives to new levels: with its loss they fall back upon the 
old life in the flesh, to make the most of it. For §. Paul, the whole 
higher life depends upon union with Christ: if that is a vain 
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thought, nothing remains but life ‘in the flesh’: the common 
thought of the persistence of the soul after death in Hades, without 
the resurrection and restoration to the presence of Gop, has no moral 
value. Cf. ‘the dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into silence,’ Ps. exv. 17 (R.V.). 

33. ju) wAavacbe, ‘be no longer led astray’: this points to the 
influence of their heathen memories and associations as the cause of 
this error. 0e(povo.y x.t.d.: the words occur in Menander’s Thais: 
but probably they are a current form of proverb: Rfid tr. ‘many a 
fine nature is ruined by evil companionship.’ Evil company under- 
mines good character. He implies that this denial of the resurrection 
has already lowered the moral tone of its advocates. 

34. éxviWate Sixatws kal py dpaptdvete: exv. cf. dvavjgw 2 Tim. 
il. 26. In LXX of recovering from drunkenness, Gen. ix. 24; Joeli. 5: 
Plut. Demosth. 20. The aor. marks the one definite act of return, 
‘get back into a sober mind.’ 8xalws=‘as is your bounden duty,’ in 
its ordinary, untechnical sense: cf. Lk. xxiii. 41; Eph. vi. 1; Phl. 
i. 7, iv. 8: no Christian ought to allow himself in such aberration of 
mind. py dp. the pres.=‘cease from sinning’ as you are doing, in 
denying the best you know under the influence of evil suggestion. 

ayvartay yap G00 ties xovowv: the slight emphasis on rwés, by 
position, shows that there are definite persons, whom the apostle 
knows but does not wish to name, cf. v. 12. dyvactayv...eyovrw, 
a kind of oxymoron, they possess—not knowledge but—ignorance of 
Gop. This seems to suggest that among the excursions of the ‘ higher’ 
gnosis at Corinth, came this explaining away of the resurrection: 
S. Paul designates it by its sharpest antithesis—not knowledge but 
ignorance is their vaunted possession: for dyvwota cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15 
(with ddpdvey dv@.): and n. Wisd. xiii. 1 pdraoe mdvres dvOpwror 
pioet, ols raphy beod dyvwola, cf. Rom. i. 19-22, n, Kennedy, p. 165 f. 

ampos évtpoty vpiv Aado, ‘to say this is to reprove you, and you 
deserve reproof’? Rfd. Not only are the particular persons guilty: 
the community is guilty, in its disproportionate estimate of ‘know- 
ledge,’ and its failure to keep the central truths in their due place. 
The tone echoes that of the early chapters. For mpos évr. see vi. 5. 

35-58. S. Paul passes from the argument against the denial of the 
resurrection, to meet the difficulties which the doctrine itself raised. 
The main difficulty was the nature of the resurrection body. Here again 
it is obvious that the whole question turned on the meaning of the 
assertion of a ‘ bodily resurrection.’ In dealing with this difficulty, 
his fundamental position is that man is capable of a double life, 
a natural life and a spiritual life: the natural life is his by his human 
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nature, his connexion with the natural humanity of Adam: the 
spiritual life is his by the grace of Gop, and his connexion with the 
spiritual life of the risen humanity of the ascended Lord. In the 
second place, he assumes the position that the individual life can 
only be manifested through a body. But he completely dissociates 
the terms ‘body’ and ‘flesh.’ Flesh is merely the material of which 
the natural life organises for itself a means of self-expression, in 
the present earthly sphere: it is therefore necessarily itself of the 
earth, and it passes away as all this corruptible world passes away: 
but while in this sphere, this fleshly vehicle is its body. Equally, 
the spiritual life must have that by which it can express itself 
in the spiritual sphere; and this vehicle of self-expression is fitly 
called its ‘body’: but this body is itself wholly spiritual, com- 
pletely adapted for the spiritual operations required in the spiritual 
sphere. ‘The antithesis thus insisted upon is not exactly the same as 
our common antithesis between the material and the spiritual. For 
‘flesh,’ in 8. Paul’s use, includes many operations of the natural life, 
which we should not call ‘material’: the mind and thinkings of 
the natural man are ‘fleshly.’ The antithesis is really between the 
natural and the spiritual, the man simply as such, and the man as 
under the influence of the Spirit. The type of the natural man is 
‘Adam,’ as before: the type of the spiritual man is the risen and 
ascended Lord, as He in whom human nature has reached its complete 
development through its abiding and living union with Gop. 

It should be observed that in this passage the antithesis ig put at its 
sharpest, in order definitely to bring out the meaning of the resurrection 
body. So the influence of the ascended Lord in spiritualising the 
human life, the lives of men, is regarded solely as at its full operation 
in the resurrection. In 2 Cor. iv. 16-v. 5 we seem to have hints of a 
beginning of this process, in its effect upon the whole man, even in 
the present life. Cf. also supra vi.15n. But the special object of 
the present passage does not require that point of view to be taken 
into consideration. Cf. Kennedy, p. 181 f. and 184f, ily Helawlls rial, Pl 

Tt will be useful to begin with a paraphrase of the whole section. 
The question is now examined on its own merits: what is the 
meaning of a resurrection of the dead? It involves in some sense a 
bodily resurrection, but what kind of body is it which the dead have 
at their rising ? 

A little thought will show you that ‘body’ is a relative term, 
Take the simplest case where you can watch the reappearance of life: 
in sowing seeds there is no quickening of the seed except by the 
breaking up of its ‘body’: the life passes into its new sphere through 
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a kind of death: and its new life uses, not the mere body which was 
sown, but a new body, appropriate to its kind; each seed, as its new 
life springs out of the old, gains, by Gop’s provision, a new and 
appropriate body. Again, each kind of life, or life in each of its 
manifestations, has its own special ‘flesh’ which it organises into its 
appropriate body: men, beasts, birds, fishes, each organise their own 
‘flesh,’ and have their own body. Again there are bodies suitable for 
the life which is above the heavens, and bodies suitable for the life 
which is on earth: but the ‘seeming,’ the self-expression, of these 
bodies is different, according to the sphere in which the life, which 
they subserve, has to operate: justas there are differences of ‘seeming,’ 
of self-expression, in sun, moon, and stars. 

From these considerations and analogies we can get an idea of the 
manner of the resurrection of the dead. There is a sowing of life and 
a raising of life: the sowing is in the sphere of the present, mortal 
and transitory, qualified by the tendency to corruption, imperfection 
of all kinds, weakness in operation: there is a raising in the new 
sphere of the spiritual, qualified by incorruptibility, glorious perfection, 
and full powers: in a word there is a sowing of a body which is the 
vehicle of and expresses a merely natural principle of life; there is a 
raising of a body which expresses adequately the spiritual principle of 
life. For it must be recognised, that all life needs an organism by 
which to express itself, natural life a natural organism, spiritual 
life a spiritual. And this is the meaning of scripture when it describes 
the ‘first Adam,’ the natural man, in whom the natural life alone 
was, as made into a ‘living soul’: the last Adam on the other hand has 
been made into a quickening spirit, a spirit which can give life, which 
begins in the one sphere and persists into the next. 

But the order of development must be observed. ‘The first deter- 
mination of human nature in the first human being was of earth, 
formed of dust: the second determination of human nature in the 
second human being is from heayen (spiritual). And the character of 
the two reappears in those who are derived from them: as was he 
who was made of dust, so are all who are made of dust: as is He 
whose sphere is heayen, so are all whose sphere is heaven. And, 
further, as we all have been fashioned out of dust, and stamped with 
the image of him who was fashioned out of dust, so we shall be 
fashioned like and be stamped with the image of Him whose sphere 
is in heaven. 

What I mean, brethren, is this: flesh and blood are the mortal 
constituents of our nature, formed of dust; they are no permanent 
part of our lives, though the natural organism of our natural life; they 
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can get therefore no part in that Kingdom of Gon, which is the sphere 
of the spiritual: any more than corruption itself can have a part in 
incorruptibility. If you ask me, how this is to come about, I can 
only answer by telling you a secret of Gop which has been revealed to 
me: when the end comes, when the Lord returns, living and dead alike 
will undergo a change: it will be sudden, instantaneous, at the sound 
of the last trumpet: for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be 
raised in a body which is not liable to corruption, and we that are 
still living will be changed to a like body. For there isa necessity 
imposed by Gop, a divine law, that the corruptible nature in which 
we now are must be clothed with incorruptibility, and the mortal 
_ nature which is now ours must be clothed with immortality (if it is to 
enter into the new life of the spirit). But when that is done, and 
not till then, will the final triumph over-death, of which scripture 
speaks, be achieved. Death has long been victorious: Death has 
shaken its spear over all: but in what does that power consist? There 
is but one answer; sin is the one effective weapon of death; and the 
power of that weapon has been the law: but Christ has superseded 
law and died for our sins: and thanks be to Gop, in His risen 
Sovereignty as in His redeeming manhood the victory over sin and 
death is offered to us by Gop. 

It follows, my beloved brethren, that you must prove yourselves 
firmly established in the faith: let nothing shake your position: 
continue to abound in the work of your Lord always; for you have 
the complete assurance that all your labour done in union with the 
Lord shall take effect. 

35. add épet tis, not one of the rwés of v. 34, but a brother 
who is genuinely puzzled by the strangeness and difficulty of the con- 
ception. The question is then put: by what means are the dead 
raised with bodies? what is the nature of their bodies? The latter 
question is dealt with first. The former is treated only implicitly, in 
the assertion in vv. 44 following, of the community of nature between 
Christians and the Lord. 

36. ddpwv, ‘thoughtless,’ the questioner has not thought out the 
conditions of the problem: ef. Lk. xi. 40, xii, 20; Eph. v. 17. 

ot 8 omelpes, k.t.., the appeal is to the observed processes of 
natural life: the life in the seed sown is not quickened till the body 
which it has when sown dies off and the life itself ig quickened by 
the new element in which it finds itself: then with this quickening 
it is given by Gop a new body, we should say, it assimilates the fresh 
material necessary for its new growth. N. the life in this case too 
persists through what is described as the death of its first body. The 
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analogy is close, as the difficulty to be explained was just that 
assumption of a new body by the persisting life. 

37. -yupvov Kékkoy, ‘bare grain,’ the grain without any vestige of its 
new body which is to be. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 3. ei ruxou, cf. xiv. 10=‘as 
it may happen.’ 

38. 6 8& Beds BiSoow aitd copa. What we describe as the 
operation of nature, S. Paul thinks of as the gift of Gop. 

Kal éxdotw Tov oTeppdtev W.ov capa, ‘and to each kind of the 
seeds a body peculiar to its kind.’ Here the analogy is intended to 
include a parallel to the new kind of body, which the life in the 
new sphere requires. Hvyen natural seeds with their different qualities 
and capacities require and receive different bodies. This thought is 
developed in the next verses. 

39. ov maca capt 1 aity odp£: he leaves the vegetable creation, 
and draws on the animal world for a further illustration: the animal 
life has its body of flesh; but the flesh which is so organised differs in 
man, and beast, and bird and fish. There are differences then even 
in these transitory expressions of natural life; why should a difference 
between them and an expression of the spiritual life surprise us? 
8. Paul may be thinking merely of the obvious differences between 
the kinds he enumerates; or perhaps of the deeper differences in 
organic structure and even in mental development: as cdpé includes 
for him, besides the material structure, the mental operations of 
man. 

40. kal cépara érovpavia, kal copara émlyera, ‘and there are 
bodies (fit for life) above heaven and bodies (fit for life) on earth.’ 
Bearing in mind that céua never is used in the sense in which we 
speak of a stone as a body, a mere mass of matter, but always of a 
living organism, whatever be the material which the particular living 
principle organises for itself, it is clear that here is a new step: we 
pass from the picture of life in the earthly sphere and its corresponding 
body, to life in what is described as éwevpdvov. The bare juxtaposition 
of the two clauses is in fact a comparison=‘as there are living 
organisms fit for life on earth, so etc.’ The interpretation of ézov- 
pdva is, however, disputed: (a) it is taken to mean the ‘heavenly 
bodies’ of gun, moon and stars; and this is supported by v.41. In 
this case, we must conclude that S. Paul regards these as living beings 
with their various appropriate organisms, a view which was current 
in his time: Lietzm. qu. Philo de gig. 8, p. 263 Kal yap ofro (ot 
dorépes) Wuxal Sac dv dAwv axiparol Te Kat eta, and elsewhere. In 
this case this would be just-another instance of the variety of the 
self-expression of life. (b) Against the above interpretation, it is to 
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be observed that neither in S. Paul nor in any other writer of the 
N.T., nor in LXX, is émovpdvios used in thissense. It always describes 
persons as belonging to the heavenly sphere, the sphere of spiritual 
beings and activities. And it is used in this sense quite clearly below 
vv. 48,49. See Robinson Eph. pp. 20-22. Is there any reason why 
this sense should not be given here? If we adopt it, then od. 
émoupdvia=cwuara mvevuwarixd; but the former phrase is used, 
because at this point 8. Paul is insisting, not on the kind of life which 
has its organism, but on the difference in the organisms necessitated 
by the difference in the spheres of their activity: also perhaps because 
he is not here referring explicitly to the resurrection organism, but 
to organisms already existing in the heavenly sphere; presumably 
angels. The declaration that there are these different bodies fit for 
the spiritual sphere, comes in quite aptly here, after the enumeration 
of differences among earthly bodies. And, again, the add clause, 
which follows, is needed to enforce the warning that these different 
bodies in their different spheres will manifest themselves in different 
ways (see below on défa). If the former interpretation is taken the 
add clause is little more than a repetition of the thought of v. 39, 
and the ddd itself requires justification. The only difficulty in the 
way of this interpretation, is the reference to sun, moon, and stars in 
v. 41: but that difficulty is diminished or indeed removed, by the 
consideration that 8. Paul does not eyer call these bodies éroupayia, and 
probably therefore would not have thought that there could be any 
confusion, In fact the confusion is wholly due to our phrase 
‘heavenly bodies’ which in neither of its words agrees with S. Paul’s 
use of those words. With the second interpretation, v. 41 simply 
gives a fresh and beautiful illustration of the differences. 

G\Ad érépa piv yr. & S6fa. The fundamental scriptural meaning 
of da (=‘seeming’) is manifestation, whether of being, character, 
or merely presence. The Shekinah manifested the presence of Gop: 
His character was manifested by His actions and dealings with Israel, 
in His power, righteousness, long-suffering: so §. Paul describes the 
act of Gop in raising Christ as # 66f0 rod marpéds (Rom. vi. 4): itis 
used of the final manifestation both of Gop and man (Rom. viii. 18): 
Christ in men is the hope of the full manifestation of their true 
character, Col. i. 27: certain brethren are called d6fa Xpiocrod, a mani- 
festation of Christ, by their actions and services exhibiting Christ’s 
living in them, 2 Cor. ix. 23. 

Here, then, the point is that the organism of the life has its special 
way of manifesting itself according to the sphere in which it acts: the 
manifestation of earthly organisms will be by physical means even 
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when the life they manifest is more than physical: the manifestation 
of heavenly organisms will be by heavenly, i.e. spiritual ways, fully 
adapted to the spiritual character of the life in those organisms. The 
advance in thought here is from that of the organism as simply 
embodying the life, to that of the organism expressing the life to other 
like beings. Neither ‘excelling’ nor ‘splendour’ (Rfd) expresses the 
meaning. We must keep the word ‘ glory’ and recognise its technical 
sense. 

On 6ééa, cf. Buchanan H.D.B. 1. p. 188; Kennedy, p. 191. 

41. ddAn Sdéa «.7.A. It is tempting to see a good linguistic 
instinct in the use of dd» here (different, various in the same class) 
and érépa above (different in class): but in view of the incorrect uses 
of repos in N.T. this cannot be pressed; see Blass, p. 179, M. p. 79. 
If the interpretation of v. 40 given above is correct, this verse is 
another analogy or illustration for different forms of manifestation 
of different bodies: though all the bodies here belong to our earthly 
sphere. The question of difference between the living beings within 
the heavenly sphere is not referred to here. 8Svadépe, simply ‘ differs.’ 

42. otras kal } dvdotacis Tov vekpov. The ofrws includes the 
whole argument from analogies in 36-41; these analogies prove 
nothing: but they remove difficulties of conceiving the manner of 
the resurrection and the resurrection life, by appeal to the large 
differences in our own experience, and the differences between the 
heavenly and the earthly sphere. With these difficulties thus dealt 
with, we pass to consider more directly the nature of the resur- 
rection. 

onme(perat év b8opq k.t.A. No subject is expressed, and it is best to 
preserve this point by tr. ‘there is a sowing...’ At the same time we 
must ask what is sown? The analogy of the seed, which is clearly 
referred to here, shows that the subject to be supplied is life, or a 
principle of life: and the sowing refers to the placing of a principle of 
life, first natural, then spiritual, in the conditions of the transitory, 
corruptible, mortal sphere, cf. v. 45. There is no reference to the 
burial in the earth. @Oopd, driula, dodévera, all include moral con- 
ditions, not merely physical; just as odpé covers both: and then these 
terms might be summed up by év capxi. The whole series of anti- 
theses describes the present life in contrast to the future, as the 
process in which the principle of life, sown by Gop, gradually sheds 
as it were the conditions of weakness and corruption, till in the 
final stage it comes to be raised into the spiritual conditions for 
which it is destined. The qualification for this raising is given by 
the beginning of the spiritual life even within this process through 
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the grace of Gop in Christ. The thought is developed and made 
explicit, with other metaphors, in 2 Cor. iy. 16 ff., which should be 
compared throughout. The persistence of the consciousness of per- 
sonal identity, clearly assumed by S. Paul, is involved in this thought. 

év pOopa. Cf. Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. ii. 22: there is an 
analogy and even a connexion between the physical and the moral 
corruptibility of mere human nature. év dpOapola. Cf. Rom. ii. 7; 
Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim. i. 10; the character of the spiritual not liable to 
disintegration and corruption. év druplg...év Séfy. Cf. iv. 10 for the 
antithesis. The ‘dishonour’ covers all the mean and poor and paltry 
and disgraceful circumstances of human life regarded in itself, apart 
from the dignity which it gains from consecration to Gop’s service. 
Sofa is here again the manifestation of its true character, when 
wholly expressive of its relation to Gop. 

43. ev doGevela...ev Suvdper. This pair brings out the tragedy of 
man’s incapacity to do what he would, due both to physical and moral 
conditions. The reconciliation of the antithesis is given in 2 Cor. 
xii. 9, xiii. 4; Rom. viii. 26; cf. Heb. v. 2. 

44. ome(perat copa Woxikdv k.t.A. This phrase most nearly 
suggests burial: but wrongly. Throughout this passage oOua=the 
living organism, The body laid in the grave is not, in 8, Paul’s sense, 
any longer a body at all; it has become flesh, in rapid dissolution. 
Hence the phrase=there is a sowing of life (a principle of life) as 
a merely natural organism; that is the beginning: the end is a raising 
of the same life as a spiritual organism. There has been meanwhile 
& process of transformation going on: see above on v. 42. 


a or copa Wy. tor Kal TVEVLOATUKOV. 


If there is an organism 
for the natural life, 


there is, no less, an organism for the spiritual 
life. This sentence introduces the justification of the strange phrase 
cua mvevwarixdy, and gives the key to the whole of S. Paul’s thought 
on this subject. He conceives of individual life as necessarily imply- 
ing an organism for its own self-expression and development, and for 
entering into relation with others. The kind of organism depends 
upon the kind of life. copa Tvevpatiuov is the same as o. érov- 
pdviov, the organism being defined in the one ease by the life in it, in 
the other by its sphere of operation. 
45. otTws Kal yéyparro.—Gen. ii. 7: except that mp&ros and 
"Addu are inserted. The insertion of mp@ros of course introduces into 
the text an idea which is not there, i.e. of a second man to come. 
eyévero...eis Wuxry Locav gives an instance, attested by Scripture, 
of the general law omelperar ccua Puxixdv. 6 mparos d. *A8apu marks 
this as the beginning, and typical of the way of human life: all men 
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first become living souls, are sown in a natural body. éyévero...ets. 
St Paul uses this periphrasis for the noun only in qu. LXX (here and 
Rom. xi. 9). See M. p. 71;=‘ became a living soul,’ clearly here in 
the sense of the merely natural life of man (not ‘animal ”): from 
that could be derived only the Wuyixov cua. 

6 trxatos “ASdp. This clause is added as supplementing the 
account of human nature given in Gen. ii. 7 and justifying the phrase 
g. mvevpatexdy. This unique phrase is chosen here to mark the 
parallelism between the relation of the Son of Man to the race and 
the relation of Adam to the race: ef. v. 21; Rom. y. 12f.: as in 
Adam men get their beginning, so in Christ they reach their end. 
Here 8. Paul comes nearest to a reference to the title ‘Son of Man.’ 
It definitely refers to the Lord in His human nature, through which, 
when He was glorified, He communicated life to those that are His; 
but as in Him that nature is wholly spiritualised, from Him men 
derive the mvevwarixoy oOma. 

eis Treva {woro.oty. Zwororcty always implies divine action, 
ef. Rom. iv. 17, viii. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 18; and negatively 
Gal. iii. 21. In Jn vy. 21 it is attributed to the Father, and to the 
Son, vi. 63 to the Spirit (ro rvedud éorw 7d fworo.oiv, cf. 2 Cor. l.c.). 
Consequently here mvedpa must refer to the divinity (cf. Rom. i. 3): 
the last Adam, the culmination of human nature, became divine 
spirit with its proper function of quickening to life, ‘a Being above 
nature, who had life and was capable of giving it’ (Fairbairn ap. 
Macintosh, p. 61). The aor. éyévero, to be supplied, refers to the 
Incarnation. Soin v. 47. Not 76 rvedua: there is no confusion with 
the Holy Spirit (see Macintosh, p. 59), any more than in Jn iy. 24: 
it is the divine nature which is here meant. But observe, the 
parallelism with Adam shows that 8. Paul has in mind the human 
life of Jesus, as that through which He passed to His supreme place 
in relation to men, by not falling as Adam but triumphing in His 
sinless life and redeeming death. See Add. Note, p. 277. 

46. GAN od mpatov TO mvevpatikdy K.T.A. This cannot be an 
absolutely general statement, because obviously the spiritual, as the 
divine, does precede the natural: nor again can it refer to the first 
and last man, because that would require the mase. Taking the 
whole context, which is dealing with the idea of cua (cf. below 
vv. 49, 52 £.), we should probably supply c@pua here: it is then a general 
law of the development of human life, which begins in the way of 
mere nature, and afterwards receives its spiritual, i.e. divine, crowning. 
Wha misconception is the remark meant to meet (d\\d)? Perhaps 
it points to some exaggerated view of the spiritual character of 
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Christians as already complete while they are in the present world, as 
though it had done away already with the corruptible in them, so 
obviating the necessity of struggle and making the acts of the flesh 
morally indifferent. It is possible even that the twés of v. 12 denied 
the resurrection as unnecessary on the ground that the spiritual 
change had already taken place. There have been already hints of 
this tendency: and it might have been encouraged by this teaching 
as to the oSpua mvevwarixdy, if it had not here been guarded by the 
definite explanation that the human nature derived from Adam is 
still ours; its full transformation is still a matter of the future. 
Perhaps also for this reason in v, 48 he uses the term éovpdvcos 
rather than mvevyaricds: our body is still yuxixdy, though we have 
the spirit: we shall have that ‘ heavenly’ body when the discipline of 
probation is finished. Weiss’s suggestion that this verse has been 
displaced and should precede v. 45 is attractive, and the dislocation 
might be explained by the fact that 44 and 46 both end with mvevuari- 
kév. But dddad can without difficulty refer back over v. 45 to v. 44. 
And the substitution in v. 47 of dedrepos for éoyaros rather suggests 
that this v. 46 with its mprov and ére:ra has intervened. 

47. & mpwtos dvOpwmos k.7.A. expands v. 46: ‘first’ and ‘second’ 
pick up the érera, é§ ovpavow )( é« yijs; no adj. corresponding to 
xoixds. This phrase can hardly refer to anything but the Incarnation, 
and supports the interpretation given on v. 45. 

48. olos 6 xolkds, TovovToL Kal of xolkol, i.e. liable to corruption, 
weakness, sin, not freed from the common nature and its infirmities 
till parted from it by death. This seems to support the suggestion in 
v. 46n.: it is not merely that Adam’s descendants are formed of dust, 
but that being formed of dust and as long as they have that nature 
they share his liabilities. Cf. Gen. ii. 7 Xovv ard vis. 

otos 6 éroupdvios. ‘He that is now in the heaven from which He 
came.’ rovotror kal of érovpdviot, not simply the spiritual, but the 
spiritual who have undergone the last transformation, and are denizens 
of the heayen in which their Lord and life is: they share the freedom 
and the purity of His glorified humanity, and, as the next verse 
explains, in a body like His. 

49. Kal Kads épopérapev, ‘and as we did put on the likeness, 
etc.’: dopéw is used specially of wearing garments (only so in N.T., 
Mt.xi.8; Jn xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 4; cf. Sir. xi. 5, xl. 4): cf. dapos, arobe, 
Lev. vi. 11, xi. 23 (versions Al. ap. Orig. Hex, Field); Rfid N. Phryn. 
p. 22. The image is the same as that of évdvec@ar in v. 53, cf. Rev. 
xiii. 14; 2Cor. v. 3al. The aor., as commonly with verbs describing 
a state, is inceptive—‘ began to wear, put on’ =€veducdueda. 
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tHv eiKdva Tod Xoikov expresses exactly ofos 6 yoikds etc. ‘The 
likeness of the man of dust’ refers to the body of flesh, the natural 
body, which was the clothing of his life, 

popécapev (popéropev) trHv elkdva Tod érovpavlov. The large 
majority of texts and Fathers support the subj.: B with a few 
cursives, and Arm, and Aeth. verss., Cyril, Theodoret the indicative: 
cf. W. H. App. $404. In fact it is a case where MS. evidence is less 
important than usual, and internal evidence more important. If the 
subj. is read, it is an exhortation to progressive appropriation of the 
likeness of Christ in the present life; we may compare 2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Col. iii. 10. Rom. viii. 29 is ambiguous, but prob. has the same 
reference; see note. If the future is read, it refers to the clothing 
with a spiritual body of the same kind as Christ took at His resur- 
rection, cf. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. v. 2ff. Thus either meaning is 
thoroughly Pauline. But the context is decisive for the second. The 
whole argument is directed to the assertion of ‘a spiritual or heavenly 
body’ to be assumed at the resurrection. The term 6 éroupdvios itself 
is definitely used here of Christ as possessing such a body: and the 
parallel in the first clause requires this meaning, cf. Field ad loc. 
Chrys. takes the first, Theodoret the second: but Chrys.’s explanation 
shows the inadequacy of his interpretation. 

The whole passage is an excellent instance of St Paul’s habit of 
concentrating on the point at issue. Taken strictly, some of the 
language would seem to draw a too hard and fast line between the 
Christian life in the present and in the hereafter, a separation incon- 
sistent with his general teaching. But here he is concerned not with 
the whole character of that life, but with the special conditions of its 
manifestation under the contrasted circumstances of ‘earth’ and 
‘heaven’: and these conditions are entirely different. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this abstraction is the absence of any 
reference to Gen. i. 27. On the idea cf. 1 Jn iii. 2. 

50-54. He explains his meaning to be that the corruptible element 
in man clearly cannot enter the sphere of incorruptible being and 
action: there must be a change if the human life is to be adapted to 
the new conditions: and that change will take place for all believers 
at the coming of Christ, whether they are then dead or living. That 
will be the final victory over death, the last enemy. 

50. odpé kal aipa=human nature under present conditions, of the 
embodiment of the human life to fit its earthly sphere, cf. Heb. ii. 14 
(a remarkable inverse paraliel): in Mt. xvi. 17 and Gal. i. 16=any 
mere man; Eph. vi. 12=men in contrast with ra mvevuarixd ris 
movnplas ev Tots émovpavius, essentially the same contrast as here. 

I CORINTHIANS Q 
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See Robinson on Eph. l.c. qu. Enoch xy. 4, the offspring of angels 
who sinned with the daughters of man is described as ‘flesh and 
blood’ in contrast with ‘living spirits.’ The phrase here includes 
both the moral and physical elements of man’s nature, but the sense 
of physical is predominant as most obviously representing corrupti- 
bility in death. Probably S. Paul has in mind here a materialistic 
view of the resurrection which had given occasion to the denial with 
which he had been dealing throughout, probably the common Jewish 
view (Weiss). 

Bactdclav Gov, clearly here used in the final sense, of the completed 
and triumphant sovereignty of Gop to be established at the coming 
of the Lord: so vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21; Mt. xxv. 34. KAnpovopioat, 
‘obtain a place or part in,’ aor. 

ov Sivatar, ‘cannot,’ by the mere fact of their corruptible and its 
incorruptible nature. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 3, 4, 5. 

ode 1} POopad tiv ad>bapolay KAnpovopel, ‘any more than corruption 
has any part in incorruption’: the two ideas are mutually exclusive. 

51. (Sov «.7.A., an answer to the natural question, ‘What then 
happens ?? fearencee a secret of Gop’s purpose revealed to S. Paul: 
ef. Rom. xi. 25n. Thisis another instance of rpogyrela. wavresk.t.Xd., 

‘all of us (Christians) will not fall asleep, but all will be changed.’ 
Kyen here 8. Paul’s thought is clearly limited to of rod Xpicrod. 

52. év dtépw...cddmvyyt. Note the force of the three unconnected 
clauses, of increasing length, with the ringing climax of o4\myye. 

évy drépm, of time, Aristot., Isa. iv. 8 (Symm.), Niigeli, p. 41, 
includes this phrase, with éxvigew, ad@aprés and dgpGapcta, among 
the words which belong definitely to the higher literary cow. Hence 
the style is naturally heightened. 

éy pry 6.2 pur} a poet. word, ‘from Homer downwards’ ; 
‘the twinkling of an eye,’ cf. jimat dorepwy Soph. El. 106 (L 
and §.). 

&v Ty éoxdry oddmyyt, cf. Mt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Joelii. 1; 
also of. Exod. xix, 16; Isa. xxviii, 13; Zech. ix. 4 (Milligan); for 
Rabbinic cf. Wetst. dpQaprot, sc. in their incorruptible bodies. 

53. Set -ydp: it is a necessity of the new order into which the risen 
enter: a necessity already prepared for by the gift of the Spirit 
(2 Cor. v. 5). 

+d POaptov totto évSicacbat dpbapolay: a strange phrase: but 
language is already becoming inadequate to the thought. 76 0. +. 
perh. best taken as an instance of the use of the neut. adj. for the 
abstract substantive=this corruptibility of ours, we with our cor- 
ruptible nature, corruptible as we are. For the metaphor éyStcac@at 
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ef. 2 Cor. v. 4 where there is something of the same difficulty 
occasioned by the double compound, é7evd. The aor. marks the 
momentary character of the great final act. 

Kal 76 OynTov TodTO=‘ we, mortal as we are.’ 

54. Gray 8& ro Oynrdév k.7.X., the repetition of the full phrase strikes 
a high note of triumph, which continues to rise in the following 
verses with their great swinging rhythm, to a paean of victory. 

katerd0y 6 Odvaros eis vikos, Isa. xxv. 8, ‘He has swallowed up 
death for ever,’ Heb.: Box ‘annihilated’ for ‘swallowed up’: in a 
strongly eschatological passage full of the hope of deliverance and 
final restoration of Israel. The LXX differs: Theodotion has the 
same tr. as here, cf. 2 Cor. v. 4. For xarewé6n cf. 2 Cor. ii. 7; 
Heb. xi. 29. 

55. tod cov, Oavare, TO vixos; Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. ‘O death, 
where are thy plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction?’ (R.V.); 
LXX rod 7 dlkn cov, Odvare; mod 7d Kévtpov cov, ddn; a dramatic 
apostrophe to defeated Death, personified: 6 vikos, the victory which 
thou hast so long maintained: cf. Rom. v. 14. 10 Kévtpov, ‘the 
sting’: the weapon with which he not only slays but terrifies before 
slaying, Heinr. 

56. Oo S€ Kévtpov Tod 0. dpaptla. ‘Now the sting of death is 
sin,...’.cf. Rom. vy. 12, vii. 9, 10; sin is the cause of death, and here 
by a strong metaphor is named the weapon of Death personified. 

q St Sivapis THs dpaptias 6 vdpos, the only reference to the law, as 
such, in these two Epp., exc. above ix. 20. As it is sin which gives 
its power to death, so it is the law, the external statement of 
righteousness, which gives its meaning and power to sin (Rom. vii.): 
but Christ is the end of law for the believer (Rom. x. 4), and Christ 
has died for our sins (above vv. 3, 17): through Jesus Christ, then, 
accepted as our risen Lord, gin and death have both been overcome. 
The victory is more than the triumph of immortality over mortality ; 
it is the triumph of righteousness over sin and all its consequences in 
the Person of Christ and thereby in every believer on Him. These 
last verses then present in the briefest summary the whole triumphant 
message of the Gospel. N. It implies that the view of law worked out 
in Rom. vii. was familiar to the Corinthians. 

57. 7a@ St Gem xapis K.7.A. Only S. Paul uses this formula, and 
only here and 2 Cor. ii.14in this order. Note that this verse attributes 
the whole wonderful dispensation emphatically to Gop, working 
through Christ as Mediator, cf. vv. 24, 28. Tr@ 88dvtTe y., ‘who 
offers us,’ Rfd, bringing out the force of the present. 

58. wore, dSeAdol pov: the paean of triumph has been succeeded 
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by the more subdued note of instruction and warning leading to 
thanksgiving: and the whole now ends in a solemn word of exhor- 
tation to be steady and unwearying in Christian service, in hope. 

adeAdot pov dyamynro(. S. Paul uses this full and most affectionate 
form of appeal only here and Phl. iv. 1, where again the thought of the 
last triumph and the need of Christian endurance is present. 

ESpator ylverGe, dueraklyyror, cf. xvi. 13; Col. i. 23 (rePewediwuévor 
kal €dpato. kal wy weTaxivovmevor, again the thought of the end is in the 
context): ylver@e=‘become’: they had not been so; they had not 
grasped firmly the principles of their faith; else many of these questions 
would not have needed solutigpn by S. Paul: they are to get a firm 
footing from which they cannot be dislodged, both for thought and 
practice. 

TepircevovTes ev TS Epyw Tod KUplou TavToTe, Cf. ili. 13 ff., ix. 1, xvi.10; 
Phl. ii. 33 and Eph. iv. 12: there is perhaps an implied correction of 
their disproportionate activity in speculation, cf. i. 18f. ‘The work 
of the Lord’ is preparation for the end, in mutual service and the 
spread of the Gospel: and the end has been made sure by the resur- 
rection of the Lord. 

elSdres OTL kK.T.A., ‘in the full assurance that your labour, however 
hard and long, is not without effect when done in union with the 
Lord.’ kevos, cf. ‘There can never be one lost good’; Kémos brings 
the thought back to present conditions. 

év kupiw, cf. Rom. xiv. 6n.: here clearly=év Xpior@: cf. ix. 1; 
Rom, xvi. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 17. The name 
suggests the Master whom they serve as well as the power which is 
theirs for service. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The letter concludes with a series of notes, largely personal, but in- 
cluding a direction about the ‘ collection for the saints.’ 

1-4. The collection for the saints is to be systematic, to be ready 
for 8. Paul’s arrival: and accredited representatives are then to be 
appointed to take it, perhaps in his company, to Jerusalem. 

5-12. Visits are promised (1) of S. Paul, after he has finished his 
intended journey through Macedonia, (2) of Timothy, who will probably 
arrive shortly from Macedonia and return to S. Paul with the bearers 
of this letter, (3) of Apollos, not immediately as S. Paul wished, but 
when a good opportunity makes it possible. 

13-14. A brief exhortation to stedfastness. 

15-18. A commendation of the household of Stephanas; and an 
expression of his own delight in the presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus 
and Achaicus. 

19-20. Greetings. 

21-24. Final greeting, signature and last words. 

1. qepl St THs Aoylas THs els TOUS aylous: the first mention of this 
important matter. See Rom. Introd. p. xivf., xv. 25n.; 2 Cor. vill. 1f. ; 
Acts xxiv. 17. It appears from this mention here, that this offering 
from the Gentile Churches to the Church in Jerusalem occupied 
8. Paul’s mind throughout his ‘third missionary journey.’ His visits 
to Jerusalem and the character of the discussions there held no doubt 
suggested this act of brotherly love and fellowship on the part of the 
Gentile Churches; ef. Gal. ii. 10, The manner of its mention here shows 
that it had already been at least under discussion at Corinth, perhaps 
it had been suggested in S. Paul’s first letter, and the Corinthians 
amay have asked for explanations and instructions in their reply. doyla 
(=)oyela) is found in Papyrus documents=a collection from members 
of a club for club purposes: see Deissm. B. S. 1. p. 139f., 1. p. 46: it 
possibly should be read in 2 Mace. xii. 43 (sc. kar’ dvdpa doylay): it is 
not found in literary Greek: formed from \oyevew, also found in Pap. : 
ef. Witkowski 47, 55; 55,15. ys eis tods a., ‘which is destined for 
the saints’: n. he assumes that they know what saints: Jerusalem is 
not mentioned till v. 3. 
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Somep Sérata +. é. rhs Tadkarlas: the project thus was first set on 
foot among the Galatian Churches, probably when he visited them on 
his way to Ephesus. Is it referred to in Gal. vi. 10? Gaius of Derbe 
and Timothy are mentioned in his company on his journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts xx. 4. N. that the Churches of Galatia are described as in some 
sense a single community. 8vérafa, ‘I gave detailed instructions.’ 
Cf. vii. 17, ix. 14n. 

2. Kkatd plav caBBdrov: ca8Barov=week, Mk [xvi.9]; Lk. xviii. 12: 
more commonly in plural, Mt, xxviii. 1; Mk xvi. 2; Lk. xxiv.1; Jn 
xx. 7. N. that the contribution is not paid into a common fund, but 
laid by at home. The choice of the day however shows that it was 
regarded as holy and fit for such a reminder of fellowship. 

dtu édy evod@rat, ‘whatever prosperity he has,’ in proportion to his 
success in his business. evo8. prob. passive, cf. Rom. i. 10. 

Wa py...ylvevtar: ‘that they may not be set on foot then’ for the 
first time. He does not want this money affair to be treated as personal 
to himself. 

3. ols édv Soxipdonre S0 emirroddy, ‘whomsoever you haye 
approved and accredited by written credentials’ as your trustees in the 
matter, cf, 1 Thess. ii. 4. Thus at once appears 8. Paul’s scrupulous 
anxiety tHat there should be no opportunity for impugning the ad- 
ministration of this fund, cf. 2 Cor. ix. 19 ff.; no doubt in view of the 
imputations that had been brought against his own motives, ef. 
1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 16. 

Tv Xdptv dpov=your grace, your kindness, ef. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 6, 7, 
9; so evAoyia is used 2 Cor. ix. 5. 

4. édv 8 déov q=if it be important enough a matter for me to 
go too: i.e. if the contribution was considerable, and the eagerness of 
the Corinthians in the matter noteworthy. It proved to be so: and in 
the absence of mention of any Corinthian in the company of Acts xx. 
4 it is possible that the complete reconciliation of S. Paul with the 
Church in Corinth was sealed by this appointment of him as their 
representative, certainly in that case 5/ émiorodGv, written credentials 
to the Church in Jerusalem. 

5. éAevoropat S& mpds dpds K.t.A. The first intimation of §. Paul’s 
plans on leaving Ephesus. This plan was ultimately carried out ; 
ef. Acts xx. 1,2. But much happened in between: for the changes 
of plans see 2 Cor. i. 15 f. n. 

dtav M. 8é\o, ‘when I shall have completed my journey through 
M.’ dépxecOar in Acts seems to get the sense of a journey of 
missionary or confirming work, ef. Acts viii. 4, ix. 82, xi. 19, xviii, 23 
etce.; so probably here, 
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Stépxopar, ‘I am passing through,’ a good instance of the futuristic 
or purposive use of the durative present, cf. qopevoua: Rom. xy. 25; 
M. p. 120. 

6. tuxdv, ‘perhaps’=el rixo., xiv. 10: part. only here in this 
sense: B has ruxév for tows in Lk. xx. 13; D ins. rvxév before 6 
dyyeNos in Acts xii. 15, cf. Blass, p. 252. It would seem to be used here, 
not so much to express a real uncertainty in his intention, as to 
modify the definiteness of the assertion, so that he may not seem to 
be forcing himself upon them: cf. Rom. xvi. 22-29n. 

katapevo, ‘I shall settle with you for a prolonged stay’: cf. Acts i. 
13: the kata- has a perfective force: M. p. 112f. 

7 (kal) wapaxepdoe, cf. Tit. iii, 12; Acts xxvii. 12; xxviii. 12: he 
would spend the winter there during the close time for navigation. 

tva ipets pe mpoméppnte: the next step after Corinth is not yet 
defined or at any rate not ready for communication : it partly depended 
on whether he should go to Jerusalem with the contribution (v. 4): 
the alternative would appear to haye been a direct passage to Rome, 
ef. Rom, xy. 22-26, Plans were settled before he left Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 21). In any case, wherever he is to go from Corinth, he wants 
the backing of their hearty support and good wishes (mpoméumew), cf. 
2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; Acts xx. 38. He received this in full 
measure, if they made him their delegate to the Church in Jerusalem. 

7. od Ow ydp«.t.A. He expresses his own wish in the matter, 
but yet leaves an opening for their free concurrence. dptt, ‘ I do not 
want to come to you now on my way to Macedonia.’ This wasa possible 
route, and he explains why he does not adopt it: he wants to stay 
longer with them than would be consistent with the business he has 
in Macedonia. So he will do that first. It is possible that the 
Corinthian letter had contained a request that he would come straight 
to Corinth. émipetvar, ‘to stay on.’ édy 6 Kiptos émirpéty, ‘if the 
Lord shall allow it’: if no more imperative claim in His service arises 
meanwhile. 

8. émipévo, ‘I am staying on,’ cf. dépxouar, v. 5 n. 

tv’ Edécy, this letter, then, was written at Ephesus. 

dws THS TevTHKoCTis, ‘until the (next) feast of Pentecost,’ cf. Acts 
xx. 16. These two references suggest, though they do not prove, that 
Pentecost was already an important Christian anniversary: as a mere 
date (Heinr.) it would not be especially appropriate in writing to the 
Corinthians. For the Jewish use of the word, cf. 2 Mace. xii. ayAe 
Tob. ii. 1 (not in O.T.). Nothing can be deduced from the use of this 
phrase as to the exact date of the letter: it would be natural at any 
time in the preceding year: and v, 9 seems to indicate that a con- 
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siderable interval lies between the date of writing and the Pentecostal 
feast. See Introd. p. xvii. 

9. Ovpa ydp por dvéwyev, ‘has been set open,’ cf. 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. 
iv.3; Actsxiv. 27: anaturaland not uncommon metaphor. Epictetus 
uses the phrase frequ. but always of the open choice of death, if the 
ills of life become intolerable. For the intr. perf. see Blass, p. 56 (‘as 
in later writers’). Something had happened which opened up great 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel in Ephesus and the neighbour- 
hood. The phrase suggests that S. Paul is contemplating a further 
stay at Ephesus of some length, and that he was writing some months 
before Pentecost. The disturbances which closed the stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23 f.) may have been the result of the activity with which 
the opportunity was seized, cf. Acts xix. 8ff., 20. 

évepyyjs= ‘actively at work’: the epithet does not quite fit the idea 
of @Jpa: it implies that there were many workers to take advantage of 
the opportunity, 

10. édv S& CAOy Trydeos, cf. iv. 17; Acts xix. 21. It is noticeable 
that Erastus, who accompanied T., is possibly the same as ‘Erastus 
the treasurer of the city,’ sc. Corinth, Rom. xvi. 23. The phrase here 
does not suggest doubt as to T.’s going to Corinth, but as to his having 
got there when this letter is received. 

Brérrere tva apoBws yévnrar mpds ¥., a strange request; it does not 
seem to point to any hostility to S. Paul which T. would also share; 
otherwise he would scarcely have added 76 yap epyov...ws kat éyd. 
The clause A 71s of ete, suggests that they might treat Timothy with 
indifference, because of his youth and subordinate position: and 
apdBws possibly indicates that T. himself was of a nervous nature 
which might anticipate such treatment. Bdémere tva, only here=be 
careful; that he may, etc. yévytar mpds Suds, cf. ii. 3. 

To &pyov Kvplov, ef. Phl. ii. 30 and (w. art.) xv. 58 only. The 
anarthrous Kvpcos seems to be used of Christ only after a prep. or in 
the gen. after an anarthrous subst. (Rom. xiv. 6 n.): here therefore 
=To0d eod, cf. Rom. xiv. 20; Jn vi. 28. 

11. e€ovdevyjoy, ‘make light of, treat disparagingly,’ cf. i. 28, vi. 4; 
Lk, xxiii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 10; Rom. xiv. 3: and for the matter ef, 
IAT vives 12, 

peta TOV a8eAhav, prob.=the bearers of this letter, as in next 
verse. 

12. mepl 8 "Amod\XS Tod adeXpod: the form of the reference 
suggests that the Corinthians in this letter had asked atter Apollos 
and perhaps invited his return. It shows too that Apollos was at 
Ephesus, or, as no greeting from him is sent, had been there shortly 
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before the letter was dispatched. perd trav 48ehpoy must refer to the 
same persons as v. 11: there is nothing to show that they were 
Corinthians; in fact, as they were to return with Timothy, they 
were probably not. Kal mdvrws, ‘and on every ground,’ this 
emphatic word corresponds to the wo\\a rapexddeoa: ‘all my appeals 
were met.’ ovk nv OéAnpa, ‘he had no will to come at present’: 
others interpret it, ‘it was not Gon’s will’: but it is scarcely possible 
to dissociate 0é\nua from ’A7é\dws in the context: both mdyrws and 
the imperf. (jv) point to him. 

étay evkapyjoy, ‘ whenever he shall get a good opportunity’ (aor.), 
ef. Mt. xxvi. 16. §S. Paul may well have wished Apollos to go, and 
says so, to mark the complete harmony between them. If their 
names had been used by opposing factions at Corinth, it was not with 
the concurrence of either. On the other hand, Apollos, in that case, 
may have felt that the situation at Corinth was too awkward for him 
to grapple with alone. 

13. -ypnyopette x.t.d., for these imperatives, enforcing the exhor- 
tations and teachings of the Epistle, in brief, unconnected clauses, cf. 
2 Cor. xiii. 11 (where again dydzy is the note of the last clause). N. all 
are inthe present; they need constancy and perseverance. ‘ypnyopetre, 
a late present formed from the perf. éypijyopa: so arjxere. See M.M. 8.0. 

orriykere ev tH lores: for orjxere cf. Gal. v.1; Phl. i. 27, iv. 1; 
2 Thess. ii, 15, ‘stand firm in your faith’: let nothing weaken your 
attitude of faith, not even the boasted yrdous. dvdplter Qe, cf. Eph. iv. 13. 

kpatavovebe, cf. Eph. iii. 16 and Lk. i. 80, ii. 40 only. 

14. mdvra tpav év dydry yvérOw, ‘let all your being and doing 
take place in love’; the last word of exhortation. 

15. mapakad® St tas x.7.A. A special commendation of the 
household of Stephanas, for what special reason we do not know. 
The structure of the sentence is remarkable, and adds to the emphasis. 
oléare...éavrovs forms an explanatory parenthesis; and ta...Uroracc. 
gives the object of rapaxad&. tiv oixlav, the household or family, 
including perhaps the slaves. dmapxyn ths Axalas, cf. Rom. xvi. 5: 
the first or among the first converts, giving a promise of what was 
to come: see on xv. 20; and n. i. 16. 

els Staxoviay trois dylois éragav é., ‘they appointed themselves 
servants for the saints.’ Cf. Mt. viii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1; and perh. 
Acts xy. 2 for réoow of authoritative appointment to an office: this 
was a voluntary self-dedication to service. Staxovéa here and gen. in 
S, Paul=service of Gon; the dat. marks the destiny of the service, 
ef. 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 1 and Eph. iv. 12; Col. i. 7: clearly not yet a 
technical term, cf, iii. 5, The nature of the service is not specified: 
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but might include looking after the poor, hospitality to visitors 
(Rom. xvi. 1), lending their house for meetings, etc. 

16. va kal v. brordconote. This resumption after so long a 
parenthesis is made easier by the growing use of iva w. subj. for the 
imperative ; see M. p. 178 f. and vii. 29n. Kal dpeis, ‘you in your 
turn,’ as they have served for you. dtmordconobe, cf. Eph. v. 21. 
TS ovvepyotvre sc. vuiy or quiv, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 1. Komiavre just 
emphasises the épy., works, and works hard. 

17. xalpw 8¢ él, ‘ But I am delighting in the presence.., .’ 

Lrehava kal &, x. ’A., probably the bearers of the Corinthian letter 
to S. Paul. We know nothing more of them. 

TO dpétepov dorépnpa...dverAypwoay, cf. exactly Phil. ii. 30: « they 
filled up the gap caused by your absence’: he speaks as though his 
absence from Corinth left a gap in his life which these representatives 
of the Corinthian Church filled up. 

18. dvémavoay ydp Td ehov tvetipa Kal Td Spa. They did, what 
would have been done if §. Paul and the Corinthians had been 
together, they relieved S. Paul’s mind of anxieties caused by news 
from Corinth, and the Corinthians from the fear of being mis- 
represented to §. Paul. Clearly they were commissioned repre- 
sentatives of the Church: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 13: Phim. We205 

emcytvmoxere, cf. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. i. 13, 14, vi. 9, xiii. 5, ‘know them 
well for what they are.’ 

19. ai ékkAnolar Hs “Actas, no doubt=proconsular Asia: this 
shows that S. Paul’s work at Ephesus had extended to neighbouring 
cities, cf. Acts xix. 10, 26; Rev. i. 4. No doubt there were repre- 
sentatives of these Churches at Ephesus when 8. Paul was wr 
cf. Rom. xvi. 16 n. 

“Axthas kal Iploka. Aquila and Priscilla had left Corinth with 
S. Paul, at the end of his first stay there, for Ephesus, remained 
there when he went on to Jerusalem, and prepared the ground for 
his return; cf. Acts xviii. 19, 26. There, as afterwards at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3-5), they made their house a meeting-place for the 
Church, now it was only one of perhaps many such meeting-places. 
See Rom. l.c.n. The only other ref. is 2 Tim. iv. 19, when they 
are apparently again at Ephesus. : 

20. év pidrjpart dyl@, cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12, §. Peter turns the phrase differently, 1 Pet. v. 14. 

21. 6 domacpos TH éuq Xepl ILavAov, the signature, cf. 2 Thess. 
iii. 17; Gal. vi.11. Not only the actual signature but the concluding 
sentences (here 21-24) were written by 8. Paul himself as a sign of 
the genuineness of the dictated letter (Rom, xyi. 22) 


iting, 
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22. el tis od dtidet Tov Kiptoy, ‘if any man is no friend of the 
Lord.’ It is very remarkable that the letter should all but conclude 
on this stern note. Only here does S. Paul use ¢Aew in this 
connexion (otherwise only in Tit. iii. 15); dyamrdv, ii. 9, vill. 3; 
Rom, viii. 28; Eph. vi. 24: for the contrast between them cf. Jn xxi. 
15 f. (Westcott’s note). It is a lower level of affection than aydrn; 
and at least this must be found in a man, if he is in any sense 
a Christian. The negative goes closely with the verb, and the sense 
may be given somewhat as above. It looks as if 8, Paul must have 
had some definite person or persons in mind: no such general 
tendency or failure has cropped up in the Epistle. It can hardly 
refer, as Heinr. suggests, to all those who by party strife, self-seeking, 
sensual living practically denied the love of Christ. 

Aro avadbena, cf. Gal. i. 8, 9: see on xii, 3n. 

Mapdy 40d. It is not clear whether this should be translated ‘ The 
Lord is come’ or ‘O Lord, come’: a statement or a prayer. Field, 
ad loc. supports the former, Lietzm. the latter. On Mapdy or 
Mapdva see Dalman, Words, p. 328=6 xvpios or 6 KUpios judv. The 
imperative is suggested by Rev. xx. 20. It must in any case be an 
appeal to or prayer for the Parousia, cf. Didaché, x. 6. Phileeienos 
6 KUptos eyyus. 

23. i Xdpis Tod Kuplov “Incod ped’ ipav, he returns to his usual 
farewell prayer. There is this unique about the present form that it 
omits Xpurod, while keeping the rest of the name. Is it fanciful to 
see in this an appeal to the character of Jesus as dictating conduct 
which the Corinthians had too much neglected? Jesus is your Lord: 
His grace be with you. Cf. the common initial greeting, xapus buiy 
kal eipyn amd Oeod marpés k.7-N., Rom. i. 7, ete. ‘The grace’ of the 
Lord Jesus is the spirit of love in which He came to die for us 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9): that spirit with them will make them loving 
towards Him and towards each other. 

24. 1 d&ydry pou pera mdvrwv ipov, sc. eoriv, A unique and 
beautiful conclusion, springing out of the last two verses, and giving 
the motive and power in which the whole Epistle, in all its various 
tones, has been written, and including all to whom and of whom he 
has been writing. Even the severe judgment of v. 5 does not 
exclude the possibility of love: it is as wide as & Xp. "te 

év Xpiot@ “Inood, the last word that is and can be said—in Christ 
Jesus, in whom both you and I live and are one. It is the ground of 
the whole Epistle. See Introd, p. lixf. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 
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In these verses 8. Paul deals with a case of gross violation of the 
moral law, so gross as not merely to violate the Christian conscience, 
but to be condemned by the common Gentile standard and conse- 
quently to bring into disrepute the whole Christian community. The 
community at Corinth, so far from being roused to exercise discipline 
and to mourn over such a fall of one of themselves, were in no wise 
lessened by it in their self-esteem and pride of spiritual achievement. 
It might have been taken for granted that they would at once have 
removed such a sinner from their society: but they have done 
nothing. In face of this report which has reached him, S. Paul 
represents ‘himself as imagining immediate action taken: though 
absent from them, he thinks of himself as among them, as giving an 
immediate decision, not on his own authority nor as acting alone, 
but on the authority of the Lord Jesus, and as acting with them in 
full assembly of the Church, and by the effective help of the Lord 
Jesus Himself. The decision, so imagined to be taken, was definite: 
the offender was handed over to the power of Satan: under that 
power he would suffer ‘destruction of the flesh’: and the object of 
the decision was that, in consequence of this treatment, his spirit 
might escape condemnation at the last judgment, might be saved in 
the Day of the Lord. In this dramatic form of imagining an actual 
procedure of trial and judgment, 8. Paul embodies in the most forcible 
way his view, and indeed his expectation, of what the Corinthian 
Church ought to haye done and would have done. They would have 
met, would have felt him to be present with them, would have relied 
upon the authority and direct assistance of the Lord, and would have 
passed their temporal judgment, as now the only means to an eternal 
acquittal. But they have neglected so to act: and by their neglect 
have shown the presence among them of an utterly unchristian 
standard of morals, or at least a no less unchristian shrinking from 
responsibility. So far the situation seems to be clear. It is assumed 
that the duty of exercising discipline is in the hands of the Church: 
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that the authority on which they act is the authority of the Lord 
Jesus, the head of the Church and the standard of Christian life, that 
they would be sure of the concurrence of their founder and Apostle, 
and that effect would be given to their sentence, delivered under these 
conditions, by the Lord Himself: the sentence would itself be tem- 
porary and remedial, and would not anticipate the final sentence of 
the last day. Difficulties begin when we attempt to realise the form 
which the sentence took and the effect expected; in fact, when we 
come to the interpretation of the words which seem to express the 
sentence and to define its effects—apadotva: Tov To.wdroy Tw Laravg 
eis d\eOpov THs capKds, Wa TO TEDL TwOH ev TH Huépa TOU Kuptlov. 

mapaSovvar tT. T. TH Daravg. The meaning of this phrase is 
plain: it is ‘to hand over such an one to the power of Satan,’ so that 
he can do with him as he will. But what would this mean as an act 
of Church discipline? The context seems to decide that it describes 
expulsion from the society, in accordance with the expectation ex- 
pressed in v. 2 and the command in vv. 7, 13, that such an one 
should be removed from their midst. In this case, the underlying 
conception is that Satan exercises his authority in the world of men, 
so far as they have not been removed from his sphere by being brought 
into the society of the redeemed (cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 13; and 
perhaps 1 Tim. v. 15 (cf. Freer MS. end of Mk)). This would be in 
accordance with the widely current conception that men were exposed 
to attack from evil powers resident in the air, and indeed under their 
power unless rescued and protected by higher powers. The same 
phrase occurs in 1 Tim. i. 20, with the difference that in that place 
no reference is made to the action of the Church, though this is not 
excluded by the phrasing: the occasion there, too, is grave moral 
delinquency, and the ultimate effect contemplated by the sentence is 
remedial. So far, then, we can explain the sentence by the idea of 
Satan having power over men, so far as that power is not overborne 
by the presence of Christ in and among them. 

cis 8AcOpov Tis capkds. The interpretations of this phrase may 
be divided into two classes. (a) That it means physical suffering 
ending in death. In favour of this interpretation is the fact that 
disease is attributed to the action of Satan (cf. Lk. xiii, 16 and 
perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7; Acts x. 38 and 1 Cor. xi. 30) and demons 
(Evy. Synn.). Or it may refer to sudden death, as a miraculous 
result of the judgment of the Church. In support of this view, the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira is quoted (Acts v. 1); the case of 
Herod (Acts xii. 23); in the O.T. Jer. xxviii. 16; 1 Macc. ix. 54.—But 
note that neither in the case of Alcimus (1 Mace. J.c.) nor Herod is 
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any human intervention by denunciation or curse mentioned.—Von 
Dobschiitz also compares Num. v. 11 and Acts xiii. 11. Both he and 
Lietzmann support this interpretation by reference to the widespread 
belief in the power of a curse both in Jewish and Gentile circles. In 
Jewish practice, such curses seem to have followed upon a sentence 
of excommunication (N.T. ddopitew, dmocuvaywyov mroty) when the 
excommunicated person remained unrepentant. In Gentile practice 
the curse seems to have been merely the expression of individual 
malice (cf. Wiinsch, Fluch-Tafeln, in Lietamann’s Kleine Texte). In 
the N.T. passages referred to there is no trace of any formula of 
cursing. The evidence does not take us beyond the formal sentence 
of excommunication: though it is clear that the belief existed, and is 
here expressed by S. Paul, that that sentence in its consequence 
exposed a man to the full power of Satan, which was expected to 
manifest itself in bodily disorders and catastrophes. Here, the whole 
context shows that S. Paul is thinking of a deliberate act of corporate 
judgment, excluding the offender from the community: there is no 
hint of a curse in this passage. §. Paul’s formula for cursing is 
dvdbeua éorw (xii. 8, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8f.; Rom. ix. 3). 

But, setting aside this reference, there is still warrant for saying 
that the idea of sudden death was connected with the judgment of 
Gop as delivered through human authorities, or independently of such 
channels: nor is this view inconsistent with the assumption that the 
formal act of the Church was an act of excommunication: the physical 
penalty would be conceived as the act of Gop permissive of Satan’s 
intervention. The question remains whether this is the more natural 
interpretation in this passage. 

(b) Itis held that the reference in this phrase is to the exposure 
to temptation and sin, without the protecting influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which is involved in excommunication. This interpretation 
has strong support in the Scriptural view, both of Satan as the tempter 
and of Christ as saving from his power (cf. esp. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Col. i. 13; 
BeOoreiis wells) 2) Mima, 26). The phrase would then describe the 
result of excommunication as an abandonment of the man to the sins 
of the flesh. The question how this could be described as ‘ destruction 
of the flesh’ is answered by Heinrici on the lines that indulgence of 
the sinful tendencies of the flesh results in the destruction of the 
fleshly powers and activity, so that the flesh, in its ethic 
becomes weak and dies, and leaves the spirit of the awakened and 
repentant sinner free from its bondage. The fatal objection to this 
view is that it corresponds neither with the teaching of S. Paul nor 
with the facts of experience. In §, Paul, the deadening of the flesh 
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and its members is never conceived as a process of self-exhaustion in 
sin, but as the result of the active warfare of the spirit under the 
power and inspiration of the Holy Spirit communicating the active 
life of the Christ (e.g. Rom. vii. 22 ff., viii. 13; Col. iii. 5; Gal. 
vi. 8). And, as to experience, while it is true that a man may 
suddenly be checked in a course of sin by the realisation of its 
horrible consequences, it is not the weakening and destruction of the 
fleshly tendency which is the cause of this check, but a movement of 
the spirit, not yet wholly seared, in horror of some result or quality 
of the sinful actions, suddenly realised. For such a man, in the 
progress of penance and repentance, there is no sense that the flesh 
has become weakened by his sinful course, but on the contrary a 
painful realisation of the strength which it has acquired and which is 
now to be overcome. 

If, however, we try to find in the expression a description of that 
sudden realisation and horror which ends in conversion, the words 
cannot be said to suggest such an interpretation. 

There is no doubt that in S. Paul’s language cdpé can refer to the 
natural life as such without any moral reference (e.g. Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. x. 3; Phil. i. 22, 24), as it is exposed 
both to disease and death (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1). On the other 
hand, when he speaks of the overcoming of the flesh as an ethical 
element in human nature, he uses the verbs cravpoty (Gal. v. 24) and 
in parallel passages @avarodv (Rom. viii. 13) and vexpodv (Col. iii. 5); 
and in all these and similar cases the effect on odpt and its érOuulac 
is due to the action of spirit. On the whole, the interpretation which 
takes 3.7. o. to describe a physical effect seems to have the most warrant. 
And we have a parallel, though not closely parallel, conception in 
c. xi. 29, 30. 

So far, then, we have presented to us, as the judgment of the 
Church, excommunication, with its result of physical sufferings and 
probably death, due to the man’s being abandoned to the power of 
Satan. We then have to explain the very remarkable statement of 
the object of the whole proceeding. 

tva TO mvevpa cwOy ev TH Wpéeq Tov Kuplov. The object is clearly 
the rescue of the spirit, the divine element in the man, from the 
power of Satan, under which the flesh has been destroyed. And this 
is conceived as being due to the verdict given by the Judge at the last 
day. Whether we have to include in the thought the idea that the 
destruction of the flesh physically relieves the spirit from its ethical 
bondage to the flesh is not clear. The conception that death in itself 
could have such an effect is not paralleled by any other teaching of 
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S. Paul; and indeed seems inconsistent with his whole position in 
regard to the interaction of flesh and spirit, and the means of deliver- 
ance. Yet if we exclude this idea, it remains only to suppose that 
S. Paul assumes the possibility of a final verdict of acquittal, even for 
a man who has died in his sins. The only other place where this 
question seems to be touched upon in the N.T. is 1 Pet. iv. 6. In 
that passage, when combined with ib. iii. 18 ff., it is implied that 
certain sinners have undergone the common human judgment of 
physical death, and yet have had the opportunity of accepting the 
preaching of salvation and attaining to the life cara deoy mvevmare 
(see Hart’s notes ad loc. Expos. G. T.). If 1 Pet. thus contemplates 
the possibility of gaining that life, after death, it is possible that we 
may here have the expression of the idea that the life may be regained 
after death by one who has once, as a Christian, possessed it. 

See Lietamann, Heinrici, J. Weiss ad loc., Von Dobschiitz’s Urch. 
Gem., p. 269 ff., Deismann, L. E., p. 306 f. 


B.  Wuyuxés. ’ 


The word yYvxixss is found in the N.T. in five places only—three 
are in this Hpistle, ii. 14, xv. 44, 46, one is Jude 19; in these four 
cases there is a direct contrast with mvevuarexds (Jude mvedua wh 
éxovres): the fifth is James iii. 15 (copla...éméyetos puxexh Sacpovewdys) ; 
here there is no single contrasting adjective; but the contrasted 
character would be summed up by S. Paul as mvevuarcx}. 8. James 
does not use this adjective, nor indeed mvedua itself, except twice, in 
li. 26 of the breath of life, and in iv. 5 in the same sense (Hort), 
or perhaps in the larger sense of the human spirit as indwelt by the 
divine. 

In examining S. Paul’s use of the word we begin with ii. 14, 
Here it is used to describe the man, who in his mental activities has 
no illumination of the divine spirit to help him: he depends solely on 
his own ux. But, as v. 11 shows, the wux7 includes the human 
mvedua, the activity of self-conscious reflexion. It describes not 
the lower elements of consciousness, but the whole consciousness, 
regarded as untouched by the divine Spirit. Now for an adjective to 
describe man in this condition, capxixés is at present unsuitable, 
because it lays stress on the direction of the consciousness to the 
lower material organism: mvevuatixds of course is unsuitable, because 
it is wanted to express another condition of consciousness. There 
remains only yuxixds: and this is suitable, because wuxn describes 
the human mind or soul in its living activities both of feeling and 
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thought, without in itself involving or excluding divine influence. 
The exclusion of the divine influence is put into the adjective, solely 
by the contrast with mvevuaricds interpreted by the context. The 
neutral word becomes by position negative. 

It is to be noted that in the following- passage (iii. 1 ff.) where 
thought is directed rather to the feelings which are aroused by con- 
troversy than to the active faculties applicable to the search for truth, 
that is, to one group only of the activities of the yux%, the adjective 
used to describe the corresponding state is not puxixds but capkcKés. 
The former word would be unsuitable there because it would cover 
too much: these men were showing themselves capsxoi while in 
possession of the mvefua: their conduct was capxucdy and only too 
human (iii. 3), in spite of their true character of mvevuarixol. They 
could not be described as WvxiKoi, in the sense in which that word is 
used in ii. 14. 

We pass to xv. 44, 46. Here the whole passage is dominated by 
the question of the resurrection of the body, cya, that is, the living 
organism, or the organism of a living principle. The solution of 
the difficulties, which S. Paul offers, depends upon the theory that 
the organism differs as the principle of life which uses it differs. 
The principle of life in ‘the heayenly sphere’ is spirit; and the 
organism will be spiritual: the principle of life in the earthly sphere is 
not, at any rate, only spirit: it needs another term to describe it: and 
8. Paul falls back on the wider definition yvx7: and, to describe the 
organism which is appropriate, he uses the corresponding adjective 
Yuxicov. Here again, then, the special meaning of wWuyiKds comes 
from the necessities of the context. Here man on earth (n. érlyeov 
v. 40) is treated as an embodied yvy7, in heaven (érovpdyoy ib.) as 
embodied rvefua: but already on earth, in the case of the Christian, 
the yvx7 is under the influence of rvedua, is, if we may so speak, 
spiritualised. Consequently the adjective here is applied not to the 
man as a whole (as in ii. 14) but only to the céya, the organism fit 
for the yvy7 in its earthly phase: the range of the adjective, that is 
to say, is narrower here than the usual range of the substantive, but 
in v. 45 Woyx7 in the allusion to Gen. ii. 7 is given the narrow meaning 
implied by the adjective. As in ii. 14 all points to the choice of the 
adjective by S. Paul being due to the necessities of his argument. 

Can we find sources or parallels to this use of wWuxi«ds or for 
analogous uses of yuy7? 

S. Paul’s own use of wux7 is not frequent. He uses it simply of 
the ‘life’ of men (Rom. xi. 3 qu., xvi. 4; Phl. ii. 30; 1 Th. ii. 8), or 
a living man (Rom. ii. 9, xiii. 1; 1 Cor, xv. 45): of the ‘soul’ 
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(2 Cor. i. 28, xii. 15, 1 Thess. v, 23): of the ‘soul or heart’ as 
the source of action (Eph. vi. 6; Phil. i. 27; Col. iii. 23), Only in 
1 Cor. xv. 45 and 1 Thess. v. 23 is any contrast suggested with vedua. 
The former passage we have already considered. In 1 Thess. y. 23 
(adrds 6 Oeds...doxAnpoy Huay 7d Tveiua Kal M YuxH Kal 7d cOpa 
dudurrws év TH mapovoia Tod Kuplov Huey Ll. Xp. rypnGeln), while there 
is an analytical distinction there is no antithesis: the triple descrip- 
tion simply sums up the whole nature of the redeemed man; each 
and all its elements are, by Gop’s grace, to be preserved ‘in the 
presence.’ In fact there is a kind of climax—the spirit, most 
obviously akin to the new conditions, the soul too including the 
spirit and so made capable of the new conditions, and even the 
body, the organism of the soul and spirit, itself too to have its part 
‘in the presence.’ The last word requires the argument of our 
passage (1 Cor. xy.) to make it intelligible; and guarantees that the 
teaching on the resurrection of ‘the body’ in the form in which we 
have it in this chapter was already part of S. Paul’s instructions. 

There is practically therefore no hint in S. Paul’s own use of the 
word of the sharp antithesis between Yvx7 and mvedua, which is 
suggested, by his use of wuxixds in c. xv. If he had borrowed that 
use from elsewhere we should have expected such a hint, especially 
when as in 1 Thess. l.c. the thought of the resurrection was in his 
mind. 

Nor is such use to be found in other parts of the N.T. Only in one 
passage in the Gospels are the two words (rvedua, Yvyy) found in 
juxtaposition (Lk. i. 46, 47), and there they are parallel descriptions 
of the same object. In the Gospels and Acts Yux7 is used with the 
same width of meaning, as in the O.T., for the life opposed to death, 
the soul in contrast with the body, the seat of feelings, of action, the 
faculty both of communion with and service of Gop. It is even 
attributed in a qu. to Gop Himself (Mt. xii. 18). And the same may 
be said of the other books of the N.T. The only passage which 
might raise a doubt as to the general statement is Heb. iy. 12: but 
the right construction there (see Weste. ad loc.) shows that we have 
an enumeration of the constituent elements of the whole nature of 
man, parallel to the description in 1 Thess. v. 15. 

Dr Hort’s remark (1 Pet, p. 134) confirms these conclusions: ‘ There 
is considerable exaggeration in the supposition that the word has in 
the N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense. That sense is undoubtedly 
latent in the N.T. use of the adjective Wuxicds, but probably only 
through antithesis to rvevmarixds’; cf. also Hort, S. James, p. 84. 

As to the O.T. use, the examination given by Kennedy (pp. 154 ff.) 
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is quite inconclusive. He in fact offers no evidence for any sharp 
distinction between mvedua and wvy7} in the O.T. Dayidson’s summary 
(0.2. Theol. p. 202 (b) (c)) closely represents the facts: ‘the spirit of 
man and the soul of man are not different things, but the same thing 
under different aspects, ‘spirit’? connoting energy, power, especially 
vital power; and man’s inner nature, in such aspects, as exhibiting 
power, energy, is spoken of as spirit. The soul on the other hand is 
the seat of the sensibilities. The idea of ‘‘spirit’? is more that of 
something objective and impersonal; that of ‘soul’ suggests what is 
reflexive and individual.’ §. Paul did not, then, derive the distinction 
here expressed by uxuxds )( mvevpatixds, from the O.T.: but the use of 
the substantives in the O.T. gave him the opportunity of expressing 
the distinction which he wished to draw. 

Weiss (p. 70), while admitting that 8. Paul’s distinction might 
have been derived from Gen. ii. 7 and Jewish use, maintains that 
such a derivation would not make it intelligible to Greeks. He looks 
therefore for some Greek instance of the strange use, and is convinced 
that Reitzenstein has discovered such a use in the language of the 
Greek mysteries, where Wvyi«ov describes the natural individual] and 
personality which in the new birth is exchanged for the new divine 
nature. On this we remark, first, that the language in question is 
not addressed to Greeks as such but to Greek Christians who had 
already received instruction on the main subject from 8. Paul, and 
who may be presumed to be ready to enter into his ideas, even when 
they differed, or had differed, from his conclusions. 

But, secondly, does Reitzenstein offer a source, or a parallel, for 
S. Paul’s use? 

It is first to be noted that he recognises, and emphasises, the 
strangeness of the phraseology for Greek thought in general. wuy7 
is for the Greek the highest, the immortal in human nature, if there 
is any immortal. It is only when we come to the peculiar ideas of 
the mysteries literature that any sign of a different point of view 
appears. And even here Reitzenstein rests his whole case not on the 
general language of that literature but on a single occurrence in a 
single document—the Introductory Prayer of the Mithras Liturgy. 

Now as to this document there is no evidence for a date earlier 
than the middle of the second century a.p. This might not preclude 
argument from the ideas contained in the document; but it must 
seriously affect any argument from the actual expressions which are 
found in it. 

The prayer is uttered by a mystic who is on the point of passing 
from his natural state into the supernatural condition of his perfection. 
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After addressing the elements of his being, and praying them to 
entrust him to ‘the immortal birth,’ he describes his natural state as 
left behind and waiting for his return from the immortal sphere, into 
which he is passing, in the following terms: 

dprias bresrwons ov mpos dAlyov THs avOpwrlyys wou WuxiKHs duvdpews, 
iy éya wadhw mapadnuyouae ... 

And he addresses his mortal nature in the words: 

ésrabt pOaprh Bporay dicts kal adrixa (dmodéxov) we Uy wera Thy 
dmapalrnrov kat Katerelyoucay Xpelav. 

‘While my human psychic power waits for a while whole and 
sound, which I will again receive after....’ 

‘Stay, perishable nature of mortals and soon again receive me 
after etc.’ 

Clearly here yuyix} is used to describe the natural state of man 
which he leaves to pass through great straits into the supernatural 
state, to return to it again after the tremendous experience is completed. 

We may observe here in passing that mvevuatixds is not used to 
describe the contrasted state but d@dvaros. 

We have to consider then this phrase ris dvOpwrlyns pou Wuxucs 
Ouvdmews. 

There are two apparently synonymous expressions in the context, 
TH Yrokemevy wou pice (1. 12) and Peapry Bporay gvcrs. 

Clearly Yuxixh divayus stands for the whole organic capacity of the 
human intelligence, regarded as incapable of beholding the immortal 
birth or age (l'éveows, Alwv). It is contrasted with the immortal 
birth (7) a@dvaros yéveors) and the immortal spirit (7d d0dvarov meta) 
the result of the new birth, with its capacity for beholding the things 
of the new world. But, at this point, we have to note a very 
remarkable fact. In describing the two worlds between which he for 
the moment stands, the mortal and the immortal, the material and 
the spiritual, he names them as xécyos &Wuyos and éWuxwudvos. The 
new world is the world of wux). This is in direct and startling con- 
tradiction with the phrase, which speaks of his mortal nature as 
Yuxixh dvvayes, and must bring it into suspicion. Neither Wux} nor 
any of its cognates occur elsewhere in the passage. 

This inconsistency would be enough to prevent any argument 
based upon the occurrence of the adjective in this passage. But it is 
natural to suspect, in view of the two parallel phrases quoted above, 
that we have here a simple blunder of a scribe who, possibly 
influenced by contemporary Gnostic use, has misread Profs as 
Yuxexfs. If this is so the only evidence for the occurrence of the 
adjective in the mysteries literature in the sense required disappears. 
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There appears to be no evidence of the use of Wux7) in this literature 
in a depreciatory sense in contrast with mvedua. (R., p. 154.) 

We are driven then to the conclusion that the use of ~uy7 and 
yuxiéds in this lower sense by S. Paul is the direct result of the 
necessities of his argument. He required words to express the living 
activity of the human consciousness, apart from the direct influence 
of the Spirit of Gop upon the man. And he makes use of the word 
which, by its wide range of meaning, was capable of being adapted in 
the particular context to a sense which for the moment emphasised 
one element in that wide range. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that the use ig found nowhere else in §. Paul’s writings. It is 
another instance of 8. Paul’s habit of concentrating his whole mind 
on the matter in hand, 


C.  yvaors, yryvdokew, ete, 


What did S. Paul mean by yv@ous ? and whence did he derive this 
meaning? 

First, as to the use of the word yréors in N.T. 

Tt is confined to the Pauline letters, Heb. and 1 and 2 Peter, except 
for two passages in 8. Luke. 

In the letters attributed to S. Paul, its distribution is remarkable, 
ie. Romans (3), 1 Cor. (10), 2 Cor. (6), Eph., Phl., Col., 1 Tim. (1) 
each. That is to say in the two Epistles to the Corinthians it occurs 
16 times to 7 in all the other Epistles. 

Further in Rom. ii. 20, éxovta Ti pdppwow Tis yowoews Kal Tis 
ddnbelas év TO vou, it describes the shaping of the knowledge (? of 
Gop) and of the truth which the Jew had in the law; i.e. the special 
form of knowledge of divine things which was the privilege of the 
Jews. In Rom. xi. 33 (with cola) it is used of Gop’s knowledge, ef. 
Rom. viii. 29 (rpoéyvw), and in Col. ii. 3 (again with copia) it is used 
of Christ’s knowledge: in 1 Tim. vi. 20 of the falsely-named knowledge 
of certain teachers. Thus in only three out of the seven occurrences, 
outside the Epistles to the Corinthians, is it used of the knowledge 
which Christians possess. The very large predominance of the use 
in these Epistles, then, is a fact to be noted. 

Coming to the first Epistle, five out of the ten instances occur in 
c. viii. 1-11, in a context which suggests quotation from the letter of 
the Corinthians, and we may probably recognise practical quotation 
alsoini. 5. Further, in viii. 1-11 the word is used with a distinct note 
of depreciation, as it is again in xiii. 2, 8, but mainly, in both passages, 
as compared with dydy. Two passages only remain where there is 
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no suggestion of quotation, namely xii. 8 and xiy. 6, in both places in 
reference to spiritual gifts. In neither place is there any note of 
depreciation : but the whole enumeration of spiritual gifts leads 
consciously up to the declaration of the supremacy of love. 

We may probably conclude from these facts that the word was not 
of S. Paul’s own choosing : he took it up because the Corinthians had 
made play with it in their letter: further, he is clearly not satisfied 
with the place it had in their estimation; though he admits it to an 
important place among Christian gifts. 

We have, then, next to enquire what the Corinthians meant by the 
word, 

And here a difficulty arises from the fact that in none of the 
passages is yv@o.s followed by an objective genitive: we are left 
to gather its object from the context. 

In the central passage (viii. 1-11), the knowledge claimed is of 
certain principal facts which they had come to know: the non-entity 
of idols, the reality of the one Gop and Father, and the one Lord 
Jesus Christ: and of certain deductions from these truths—the 
indifference of idol meats and ceremonies. There is nothing in 
this passage to show that yvdo1s meant for the Corinthians anything 
more than’an intellectual conviction which made them superior to 
natural scruples. This must at least have been a great part of their 
conception of ‘knowledge.’ But perhaps not all: in i. 5, whatever 
subject of praise is omitted, their richness of utterance and knowledge 
in Christ is praised : and it is obvious to take yrdous here as if Xpurrod 
were the object, and possible to interpret it not merely of knowledge 
about Christ, but of knowledge of Him, in that sense of personal 
intimacy which we shall find presently to be the kernel of §. Paul’s 
use. Still this deeper meaning is not necessarily implied in this 
context, and it must be noticed that \oyos precedes. Still less can we 
be sure that it was present to the minds of the Corinthians when they 
wrote their letter. These are the only passages which we can be 
reasonably certain give evidence as to the Corinthians’ own use of the 
word. Can we gather from them any light upon S. Paul’s dissatis- 
faction ? does he correct their use? 

The whole gist of viii. 1-11 is to show that knowledge in the sense 


in which the Corinthians used it is insufficient as a guide to Christian 


practice. Knowledge as soon as it is satisfied with itself proves to be 
on the wrong lines: it is not the kind of knowledge required. True 
knowledge of Gop and His ways is simply man’s response to Gon’s 
knowledge of him, But it is remarkable that 8. Paul does not say 
eyen so much. He substitutes for knowledge, ydous, love, aydiry. 
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That is the primary requisite in man’s relation to Gop ; and if that 
is present—again by a startling turn he avoids saying that it shows 
or gives knowledge of Gop: what he does say is, that the man who 
loves Gop, proves thereby to have been known by Gop. It would of 
course be a truism to say that Gop knows the man, in the ordinary 
sense of having him present to His consciousness, if we may so 
speak, ‘The phrase means more than that: it means that Gop has 
taken that man into His intimacy, reckons him as it were among His 
friends and familiar acquaintance. It is just this action of Gop which 
awakens love towards Him in the man’s heart: a love which is then 
the condition and medium of knowledge, but which by its surpassing 
importance makes the very word knowledge vague and thin by com- 
parison. Still, it becomes clear what S. Paul means by knowledge of 
Gop. It is not merely the intellectual apprehension of Gop’s being, 
nature and ways, as the Corinthians were too apt to interpret it, 
falling thereby into the habits .of the wisdom of the world (¢. ii.): but 
it is a relation of personal intimacy between Gop and man: it is the 
knowledge which one person can have of another, necessarily 
involying and depending upon, if it is to be real, sympathy and love: 
depending rather on a complex of feelings, intuitions, and experiences 
than on any reasoning investigations or logically argued conclusions. 
But, in the case of such a relation between Gop and man, it is obyious 
that the fundamental fact must be that Gop enters into that relation 
with a man: that is the basic fact: and the response is, as obviously, 
not first a claim of knowledge, but an outrush of love. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. we have another passage in which knowledge is dealt 
with. Once more a sharp contrast is drawn between yous without 
love, and love. Knowledge, however complete, without love leaves 
a man of no value (v. 2): knowledge, in the great hereafter, will be as 
though it had not been (v. 8): it is even now at its best partial, one-sided, 
hardly more than guess-work (vv. 9, 12), in contrast with the supreme 
ethical loftiness and unfailing reality of love (vv. 4-8). And the last 
word about knowledge again presents the startling passive: rére dé 
emuyvibcouar Kabas kal éreyvsoOnv—then, at the great hereafter, when 
the final settlement of all values takes place, he will get a true appre- 
hension, he will understand, but only on the lines and in the sense on 
which he is already known—by Gop. And at the very point at 
which knowledge reaches this height, it dwindles and vanishes— 
‘ faith, hope and love remain, these three alone ; but greatest of these 
is love.’ So supreme an element in the condition of man is this love 
of Gop, that it absorbs the thought of knowledge, and leaves it ag 
such unnoticed, forgotten. 
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It must be remembered that the passage follows directly upon the 
exposition of the character and object of spiritual gifts ine. xii. The 
most important of these are actually named; the exposition of 
wisdom and knowledge (xii. 8), faith with its mighty works (xii. 9), 
the speaking with tongues (xii. 10) are all named in vv. 1-3. Here 
knowledge is the subject-matter with which the prophet, under the 
influence of the Spirit, deals, and the < knowing’ is the activity of 
his mind as stimulated by the Spirit. The matter itself is ‘all the 
secrets and all the knowledge,’ clearly all the secrets and knowledge 
of Gop revealed by Him: the prophet knows these divine matters ; 
and knows them not primarily by power and activity of his reason, 
but by revelation. 

And yet neither here nor in e. viii. does §. Paul take pains to dis- 
tinguish the kinds or the sources of knowledge: he seems again to be 
dealing with matter presented to him; and to be anxious to show its 
true relation and place in the genuinely Christian experience, in 
contrast with untrue and disproportioned thoughts about it. It is 
crucial to a true conception of his position to realise: that in both 
these passages he is setting over against a high estimate of the 
highest kind of knowledge, admitted to be the result of divine 
influence in man, and indeed over against all other results of that divine 
influence, as the supreme and incomparable gift of Gop, giving all 
their value to all other gifts, the gift of love. This profound ethical 
conception of the inner nerve of the relation between Gop and man 
is the medicine which he applies to the wounds of the Church at 
Corinth. 

That this is 8. Paul’s permanent view of the case is shown by his 
language elsewhere. It is most significant that he uses the direct 
expression 4 yydo.s Tod Beco once only in all his Epistles 2 Cor. x, 5, 
and there in a curiously abstract turn of phrase, to name the direct 
opposite of all calculations, self-exaltations and thoughts of men, and 
clearly in dependence on the acknowledgment of ‘the obedience of 
the Christ.’ Once he uses the phrase 4 érlyywots roo Oeod Col. i. 10. 
In the few other places, where the object of yvéects is expressed, the 
object is Christ Jesus (2 Cor. ii. 14; Phi. iii, 8), and once ris 6ééns 
Tov od &v rpoodrm Xpiorod (2 Cor. iv. 6). A similar phenomenon 
is observable in his use of the verb (ywookw, oda, émvywwokw). When 
the reference is to knowledge of Gop, the most frequent use is in the 
description of the Gentiles and their limited knowledge (Rom. i. 
21, 28) or complete ignorance of Gop (ovK elddres Gedy Gal. iv. 8; 
1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 8 Flory i, 21), a description taken 
directly from the O.T, Only in one passage does he so refer to the 
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Christian knowledge of Gop, and there at once he substitutes for the 
phrase, itself suggested by the preceding description of their Gentile 
state, the thought of Gon’s knowledge of them (Gal. iv. 9 viv de 
yvvrTes Oedy waddov dé yrwoOdTes bwd Oeod). We may compare too 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. Only once does he speak of his own knowledge 
of Gop and then in a context which sums up the experience and trust 
of hig whole Christian life (2 Tim. i. 12). And in describing the 
mvevuarixos in 1 Cor. ii. 15 he substitutes for the word ywaoxer, 
where the context suggests it, the word dvaxpive. This, surely 
calculated, reticence is a very remarkable fact. But before attempting 
to draw conclusions from it, we must note some other passages. 

The substantive or verb is used in four passages, 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 
6; Phl. iii. 8-10; Eph. iii. 19, explicitly of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. The two latter passages show quite clearly that in each case 
the thought is of that intimacy given by love which characterised the 
use of the words in viii. 1-10; a knowledge of the character obtained 
by experience of His dealings with the man, n. esp. Phl. l.c.and Eph. 
l.c. Here again the intellectual element is altogether subordinate 
though obviously not excluded. Cf. also Eph. i. 7, iv. 3; Col. ii. 12. 
It is noticeable that the kind of phrase is more frequent in the 
Epistles of the Captivity. 

Other passages where the word occurs may be classified as 
follows : 

He claims yous for himself in 2 Cor, vi. 6, xi. 6; the former 
passage having a strong note of apology, the latter of controversy ; 
and in 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 6, where it is a characteristic of his gift of 
prophecy. 

He treats it as a common possession of Christians, the result of the 
possession of 7d mvedua, in 1 Cor. ii. 12, where it is noticeable that 
for rov Oedv or Ta TOU Geod, Suggested by the context, he substitutes 
7a td Tov beod yapiobévra Huiv, cf. Rom. xv. 14; 2 Cor. viii. 7, and 
(érlyvwors) Eph. i. 17, iv. 13 ; Col. i. 6, 9 (roo OeAjuaros), 10, ii. 2, 
iii. 10. The object of knowledge when expressed in all cases is 
either Christ Jesus, or some gift of Gop, and where yvéo.s is 
associated with other qualities, it is always with moral and religious 
qualities, rather than intellectual, yet it is evident from those 
passages in which the object of knowledge is one of Gop’s gifts 
or dealings with man that the activity of the intellect is included 
in the conception. 

We note also that he uses the group of words with greater freedom 
in 2 Gor. i.-ix. and in the Epistles of the Captivity, that is, when 
controversy is falling into the background. 
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To sum up: for S. Paul yréois is not used except in reference 
to knowledge of Christ, of Gop’s dealings with men in Christ, 
and, in rare cases, of Gop. The knowledge comes by revelation, 
and deals with revealed secrets. It is a gift of the Spirit, and 
specially characterises the prophet, but is also, in a measure, 
a property of all who are in Christ. The intellectual element 
is therefore subordinate inasmuch as it is not the result of intel- 
lectual effort: but that there is no activity of the intellect in con- 
nexion with it, it would be unreasonable to maintain. Still the 
dominant idea is of that knowledge which implies personal re- 
lations, and in detail of the experienced results of those personal 
relations. As revealed, and as being of personal relations, this 
knowledge on the one hand involves as its correlative and indeed 
foundation Gop’s action in ‘knowing’ man: and, on the other, 
emphasises with an all but exclusive emphasis the condition, in 
man, of love, as the spring and medium for the effective realisation 
of the personal relation. 

What then are the sources or affinities of this idea of know- 
ledge? 

It is obvious to look to the Old Testament: and in fact we find 
there the’ two main characteristics of S. Paul’s use. In the first 
place, ‘knowledge of Gop’ is the distinctive characteristic of the 
religious man (cf. 1 Kings ii. 10; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9's.) xed 
Hab. ii. 14 = Isa. xi. 9: and esp. Ps. exxxix. are a few illustrative 
passages), and is predominantly ethical, being not merely knowledge 
about Gop, but acquaintance with His character and ways gained 
by experience. Further this knowledge is in a particular degree 
the property of the prophet (e.g. 1 Kings iii. 7). ‘This know- 
ledge of Gop on the part of men is man’s fellowship with Gop’ 
(Davidson, O.7'. Theol., t. 74). And, in the second place, we have 
the same emphasis laid on Gop’s knowledge of man, as the precedent 
condition of all man’s knowledge of Gop (Num. xvi. 5; Ps. exxxix. ; 
Hosea xi. 12; Amos iii, 2), and in particular in relation to the 
prophet, Deut. xxxiv. 10; Jer. i. 5. For both aspects of knowledge 
Ps, exxxix. is crucial evidence (cf, Davidson, op. cit., p. 180 f.). 

The agréement in this matter between S. Paul and 9. John igs 
remarkable : 

‘In the Johannine system, ‘‘ knowledge ’’ is never a purely intellee- 
tual process. It is acquired by the exercise of all the faculties of 
intellect, heart and will. Fellowship and acquaintance are its cognate 
ideas. This conception, which dominates the whole O.T. idea of 
‘‘Inowing Gop’? and of Gop ‘“ knowing ’’ men, is similarly developed 
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in 8. Paul’s “knowing Gop or rather being known of Him.’’ 
(Brooke, Epp.-Joh., p. 29.) 

It is quite clear, then, that we have in the Old Testament definite 
affinities and the most probable and direct source of S. Paul’s use. It 
is important to emphasise, as regards the use alike in the O.T., in 
8. Paul, and in S. John, the strongly personal character of the 
relation implied. Gov’s knowledge of man regards him in his 
individual life, and developed personality (see Ps. cxxxix.): and 
man’s knowledge of Gop is regarded as essentially the acquaintance 
with Him in His personal dealings with man: ‘ there rose up no more 
a prophet in Israel as Moses, whom Gop knew face to face’ (Deut. 
xxxiy. 10). ‘And now, Solomon, know the Gop of thy father and 
serve Him with a perfect heart and willing soul.’ It is the personal 
knowledge of a person, and of the relations between them. And it is 
this element in the conception, among other influences, which made 
quite impossible for S. Paul, as indeed for any Jew, that confusion of 
natures which we find occurring in other Oriental religions, when the 
highest point of knowledge is imagined: no such descriptions as are 
there current of identity between the god and his worshipper (Reitzen- 
stein, p. 117 f.) are found, or indeed conceivable, in 8. Paul. 
Reitzenstein argues, with great vigour, that this use of the word 
yas is derived from Oriental, and not probably from Jewish 
sources. How the negative can be maintained in view of the O.T. 
evidence is difficult to understand. But as regards the positive, that 
there was any direct borrowing by 8. Paul from the language or ideas 
of the mystery religions is made improbable by several considera- 
tions. 

(1) Inthe first place it may be freely conceded that the general 
conception of knowledge, as involving much more than the intellectual 
faculties, is common to perhaps all oriental thought in contrast with 
the Greek. 

(2) The passages quoted in illustration by Reitzenstein involve a 
much more complete elimination of the intellectual processes than 
there is any ground for attributing to S. Paul. At the same time the 
end attained is rather the intuition of intellect than the intuition of 
feeling. The gnosis of the mysteries isa kind of ghost of intellec- 
tualism, its sublimated spirit: while the gnosis of 8. Paul is the 
full-blooded embodiment of a personal and therefore corporate 
experience. 

(3) The quasi-magical imputation of universal knowledge in detail 
for the man who has attained knowledge or equality with Gop 
(R., p. 120 f.) has no parallel in 8, Paul: it is indeed a curious 
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instance of the meeting of extremes, when we find the elimination of 
the intellectual process combined with the possession of all its 
results. : 

(4) It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difference of atmo- 
sphere and of fundamental ideas, which the place of dydan in 
8. Paul’s conception of knowledge causes between him and the 
writers to whom R. refers, The idea is completely absent from the 
latter. And yet for S. Paul ‘love’ is not a mere contrast to or 
substitute for knowledge: it is its very nerve and life. It is love 
which knows, and he who knows only truly knows so far as he loves. 
And this is no mere metaphor or sentiment: it describes accurately 
and completely that knowledge which exists between persons, which, 
as we have seen, is the essential characteristic of the term to §. Paul. 
On the other hand, this emphasis on love is perfectly consistent with 
the O.'T. conception, though it is developed in a thoroughly original 
way. 

(5) The stress laid by 8. Paul upon Gop’s knowledge of man, as 
the true basis for man’s knowledge of Gop, has no true parallel in 
the writings referred to. It is true that R. is able to quote one 
passage from the Hermetic writings (x. 5, R., p. 127) in which Gon’s 
knowledge of men is referred to: but the idea is not in any way 
developed ; for the possibility of knowing the whole stress is laid on 
the ascetic preparation and the sudden illumination. 

(6) It must be said, further, that the most striking parallels to 
S. Paul’s language are all taken from the Corpus of Hermetic 
writings, of which the date, so far as we can guess at it, does not 
exclude the possibility of the influence of Christian teaching and 
documents. In particular the quotation last referred to comes from 
a book which is under strong suspicion of Christian influence (see 
J.T. S., xv., no. 60, p. 536f.). Until this question is more radically 
treated, the evidence of these documents must lie under the gravest 
suspicion. 

(7) If there is any influence of the language of the mystery 
religions on 8. Paul’s language or thoughts, I should rather find it 
in the remarkable reticence of S. Paul on this subject of knowledge. 
This might conceivably be explained by his acquaintance with the 
current use of the conception in Hellenistic mystic circles, and his 
clear sense of its defects and dangers. 

(8) This leads to the question whether the gnosis of which the 
Corinthians boasted was allied to this current use. On the whole, 
there is scarcely enough evidence to decide: but the most natural 
inference from the above investigation of passages would be that the 
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Corinthians erred by overestimating the intellectual element in 
knowledge, rather than the mystical or intuitional element. They 
certainly had largely failed in regard to that element which 8. Paul 
expresses in his appeal to dydry. And the hints given in c. ii. that 
they inclined too much to the ‘wisdom of the world’ seem to point 
in this direction. It must, however, be clearly recognised that 
S. Paul’s argument assumes that they would be prepared for the 
wider meanings of the word. Whether this preparation was given by 
S. Paul’s teaching, or by their knowledge of the mysteries language 
and ideas, is not clear. 

See Reitzenstein, d. Hellenistische Mysterien-Religionen, pp. 122 f. ; 
Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 161 f. ; Davidson, 
O.T. Theology, pp. 74 f., 180b; J. M. Creed, J. T. S., xv., no. 60, 
p. 518 {.; Weiss, 1 Cor., p. 300 and Moulton-Milligan, Vocab. s.v. 


D TVEULLC. 


The object of this note is not to give a full account of S. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit but to draw out some of its main characteristics, 
with a view to outlining the connexion of the doctrine with the Old 
Testament, and tracing the development which we find in S. Paul: 
and in conclusion we shall briefiy compare the conception of spirit 
and spirits, as it appears in the Greek mystery religions and magica] 
literature, as presented by Reitzenstein. 

The fundamental conception of the Spirit in 8. Paul is directly 
derived from the Old Testament. It is briefly Gop working upon 
man. In the O.T. the spirit is primarily the sign of life given by 
Gop, and becomes not merely the principle of vitality itself, but the 
unseen spiritual element in man, and so man’s spirit as that which 
he has from Gop and by which he knows and is in communion 
with Gop. The main thought is therefore of energy, power, 
especially vital power, whether that is conceived of as the divine 
energy, the Spirit of Gop; or as human, the spirit of man; or again 
as the energy imparted to the human spirit by the Divine. The 
Spirit of Gop is Gop working upon man: and the spirit of man is 
that characteristic of man’s nature by which he is able to receive the 
workings of Gop and by them to be stimulated and heightened in his 
natural faculties. It is not till the later prophets and Psalms that 
this idea of energy takes on a definitely moral character, a develop- 
ment coincident with the growth in the moral conception of Gop. 
« As prophecy became more purely ethical and threw off excitement of 
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an external kind, the internal revelation and moral elevation 
continued to be ascribed to the Spirit. But this revelation is not 
usually considered to be mere thought communicated, but rather an 
elevation and greater power of mind, which may, as in Isaiah xi. 2, 
ramify into many directions as wisdom, judicial discernment, counsel, 
executive and fear of the Lord’ (Davidson, op. cit., p.199). The work 
of the Spirit is conceived in this stage as stimulating in man those 
dispositions and activities which bring him nearer to the character 
of Gop, ‘the clean heart,’ ‘ the stedfast spirit’ (Swete, H. D. B.). 

A special form of the influence of the Spirit is the ecstatic condi- 
tion which occasionally accompanied revelations to prophets as in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But this is comparatively rare. 

In §. Paul’s use we have the same fundamental conception of the 
Spirit, as Gop exercising power upon man—a description, that is, 
not so much of the being of Gop, as of His action—but there is 
a marked development on two lines. In the first place, the con- 
ception is more concrete. It is characteristic, not only of S. Paul but 
of the New Testament generally, that the term ‘the Holy Spirit’? or 
‘the Spirit,’ without the genitive of the pronoun, takes the place of 
‘His Spirit’ of the O.T. And ‘the Spirit’ is spoken of not only in 
action upon man, but in relation also to Gop, as knowing the things 
of Gop (1 Cor. ii. 11), as interceding with Gop for man (Rom. viii. 27), 
as uniting His testimony with ours (Rom. viii. 16), as being sent forth 
from Gop (Gal. iv. 6, cf. v. 4) in fulfilment of His promise (Gal. iii. 
14). Such phrases as these imply a conception of a more concrete 
character than we find in the O.T., and indeed such as we cannot 
adequately describe by any less significant term than personal. 

In the second place, the emphasis on the moral effects of the 
working of the Spirit is so enormously strengthened, that it becomes 
the dominantelement. The ‘fruits of the Spirit’ are ‘love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-mastery ’ 
(Gal. v. 22). ‘The Spirit of the lite which is in Christ frees from sin 
and death ’ (Rom. viii. 2). These are typical phrases which express the 
dominant idea. The moral reformation, which the law could only 
point to, is effected by the Spirit: and the necessity, which S. Paul 
was under, to provide an ethical justification for his Gospel super- 
seding law, was met by the assertion of the moral power of the 
Spirit. 

This development is connected with the primitive doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. As Christ, if we may Say so, is the focus of all 
Gop’s relation and dealings, so the Spirit of Gop is also called the 
Spirit of Christ: and in His working upon man He brings man into 
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union with Christ, and forms the character of Christ in man; so that 
it is almost indifferent whether we speak of ‘Christ in us’ or ‘the 
Spirit which dwelleth in us.’ And it is this work of the Spirit, as 
the power by which men have in them the life of Christ and are 
enabled to be Christlike, which gives such predominance to the 
ethical aspect and results of His working. 

No representation of S. Paul’s use in this matter is adequate which 
does not recognise the predominance of this moral quality. It is on 
the lines of the O.T. development, but carried far forward. 

In accordance again with the O.T. conception, the Spirit produces 
its effect on individual men, not by superseding but by stimulating 
their natural powers. Here again the most potent and characteristic 
way of His working is to give strength to the human spirit, in 
its aspect of will, in the struggle against sin in the flesh (Rom. viii.). 
But in 1 Cor. and Eph. stress is also laid on His heightening and 
illuminating the faculty of the human spirit, in its aspect of intelli- 
gence, enabling it to attain knowledge of divine things. Cf. Exod. 
xxxi. 3; Deut. xxxiv. 9; Isa. xi. 2 al. In connexion with this we 
may class, as is done in 1 Cor. xii., the strengthening of the social 
gifts of teaching, healing, governing, and administration, which found 
their use in the needs of the growing life of the new Society of Christ. 

Further, in 1 Cor. xv., we have a remarkable presentation of the 
working of the Spirit, in quickening the whole nature of man with 
the new powers of the life eternal: an echo and development of that 
strain in O.T. teaching according to which the Spirit is the source of 
all life. 

This enumeration brings us to those particular effects of the working 
of the Spirit which have some prominence in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians : prophecy, tongues, and ecstasy. Of these prophecy has 
marked characteristics of its own. It is a gift of the Spirit which 
brings with it a high degree of knowledge of divine things (xiii. 2) 
though that knowledge is still partial and limited (xiii. 9). It 
requires faith, in a high degree, in the possessor of the gift (xiii. 3, 
cf. Rom. xii. 6). Its chief business is edification (xiv. 3, 4), and it 
therefore deals with divine truth, not in the abstract or simply as 
matter for contemplation, but in its bearing upon life, as conveying 
religious and moral principles (cf. 1 Thess. v. 20; Acts xv. 22). In 
dealing with individuals, the prophet touches the heart, convicts of 
sin, reveals hidden motives even to the man himself, and enforces the 
consciousness of the presence of the true Gop (xiv. 24 f.). He, in 
fact, preaches and preaches home the Gospel asa power for salvation: 
and, in this particular, he shares the work of the Apostle (xii. 28, cf. 
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Hph. iv. 11). In all his exercise of the gift, the prophet acts 
consciously and with full command of himself (xiv. 32). He differs 
from the é5dcxados, perhaps, in the more direct consciousness of the 
divine inspiration, and consequently, in the more original exposition 
of divine truth. 

It is to be noticed that there is no hint, in any of these references, 
of the prophetic state involving ecstasy or dreams. The condition 
suggested belongs to that stage in the O.T. development of the 
prophetic idea, in which the prophet, while uncompromisingly 
conscious of direct inspiration by Gop, is at the same time in the 
fullest command of his own faculties and exercises them to the full 
in the exposition of religious and moral truth. ‘ His whole religious 
mind is engaged. He enters into the fellowship of Gop, his mind 
occupied with all his own religious interests and all those of the 
people of Gop; and, his mind thus occupied, he reaches the’ truth 
relevant to the occasion’ (A. B. Davidson ap. H. D. B. Prophecy, 
p. 166 6). We may find cardinal instances of 8. Paul’s own prophetic 
faculty in ce. xiii, and xy. 20f. of this Epistle: while xv. 1-19 gives 
a good instance of his practice as d:ddcKaXos. 

We pass to the particular manifestation of the Spirit which is 
described ‘as speaking ‘ in tongues.’ 

It is important, first, to observe that reference to the particular 
operation by way of tongues and ecstasy is almost confined to these 
Epistles. If we except the possibility of such a reference in 1 Thess. 
v. 20, and it is only a possibility, we find no such reference to 
tongues except in 1 Cor. and to ecstasy except in 2 Cor. xii, 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 clearly refers to the articulate utterance of prophets, true or 
false. Cf. Acts xix. 6, édd\ouw re yidbooas Kal érpopyrevov. This 
constitutes a very remarkable testimony to the quite subordinate 
place which these operations occupied in 8. Paul’s conception of the 
working of the Spirit. 

But, secondly, even in 1 Cor. the whole course of the argument of 
cc. xii. and xiv. emphasises this subordination. The test of value to 
be attached to various operations of the Spirit ismoral. The question 
is how far does each recognised operation contribute to the building 
up of the Christian life in the individual and in the society. And 
when this test is applied to ‘tongues’ it becomes clear that they 
oceupy the lowest place. 

It is, then, to be noticed that this is the only case in which there 
is a supersession of the action of human will and intellect due to the 
operation of the Spirit. And, again, it is the case in which the 
element of moral effect is reduced to a minimum, 
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It is not unreasonable to conclude that this particular phenomenon 
was confined chiefly, if not entirely, to Corinth: and to seek for its 
occasion in the circumstances of the Corinthian church. 

S. Paul himself recognises (xii. 2) that in their heathen state 
the Corinthians had been familiar with some of the phenomena 
which occurred in their assemblies and were attributed to the 
influence of the Spirit: and his object in dealing with these 
phenomena is to give a criterion by which the effects of the 
Holy Spirit may be recognised, and to provide a standard of value 
for the different effects. The criterion by the nature of the case 
can be directly applied only to utterances which are intelligible, 
whether directly or by interpretation. The criterion is conformity to 
the fundamental Christian attitude to the Person of Jesus: and that 
not merely as the assertion of belief in a dogma but as the confession 
of allegiance to Jesus as Lord. This is in close accordance with his 
regular conception of the Spirit as the medium of union between the 
believer and his Lord: and corresponds as strictly with his funda- 
mentally ethical view of the action of the Spirit. Again, the 
standard of value, especially expounded in ec. xiy., is service to the 
moral and spiritual good of the community: measured by this 
standard all merely ecstatic states and unintelligible utterances are 
relegated to an inferior position: they may give evidence to the 
individual who experiences them of communion with Gop, but such 
evidence is necessarily incommunicable, and has no ethical or social 
bearing. It is obvious that the whole conception is dominated by the 
tests and theory of values, so to speak, which are derived from the 
developed teaching of the Old Testament, carried on and interpreted 
by the fact of the Incarnation. ; 

The phenomena of the heathen experience of the Corinthians may 
be gathered from Reitzenstein’s collections, But even so a caution 
must be expressed. A fundamental defect of that author’s method 
is that he rarely give the dates of his documents : and when so much 
of his argument depends on the examination of the uses of words and 
phrases, chronology becomes a matter of vital importance. In 
particular, the large use which he makes of Hermetic literature can 
lead to no solid conclusions until the date of the literature itself, and 
of the sources which it embodies, are more precisely known. The 
more carefully the passages which he quotes are weighed the stronger 
does the conviction grow that Christian influence has been at work in 
them, as certainly as much of the magic literature is coloured by Old 
Testament phraseology. See above, p. 259. 

With this caution, we may observe that the characteristic effect of 
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divine possession, in non-Christian circles, was the complete super- 
session of the human activities and faculties, so that the man 
possessed became merely the channel of the divine expression, with 
no control over himself or any part in the action or utterance. In 
the ideas more definitely associated with the mysteries this led to the 
conception of a complete transformation of the human nature into 
the divine, yet so that, by a natural illogicality, in some sense the 
human personality was conceived as persisting through the change, 
and itself becoming capable of divine omniscience, and, if not of 
divine omnipresence, of at least visiting the regions of the divine 
presence. As positive results of these conceptions, some form of 
ecstasy was conceived of as regularly connected with the experience : 
and a new intuition of things human and divine was given, itself for 
the most part remaining incommunicable. 

The emphasis on ecstasy, with, for its natural consequence, the 
almost exclusively individualistic character of the experiences 
recorded, necessarily leads to the minimising of the social and moral 
bearings. While much stress is laid on the ascetic preparation for 
the highest experience, and while a moral elevation is undoubtedly 
associated with it when complete, the whole teaching is practically 
barren of moral and spiritual fruit: and in at least some of its mani- 
festations it not only allows but utilises the grosser forms of 
immorality. The fact is that the conception of the divine which 
underlies these systems, if they can be called such, is predominantly 
abstract, metaphysical, intellectual. The moral and social elements 
in that conception, present already in the Jewish religion but 
immensely developed in the Christian, are here always subordinate, 
often and perhaps generally imperceptible. This fundamental 
contrast makes any essential derivation of S. Paul’s conceptions 
from those of these religious and magical systems impossible. 

On the other hand, it is clear from these Epistles that the 
Corinthians were familiar in some form with ideas and practices 
similar to those preserved for us in the literature which Reitzenstein 
has brought to our notice. And it is also clear that the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the intellectual elements and the subordina- 
tion or ignoring of the moral and social qualities were prominent 
defects of the Corinthian church. We may reasonably credit these 
defects to the influence of the mystery religions with their like 
weaknesses, in combination with the speculative tendencies of Greek 
philosophy. And we conclude that their influence upon S. Paul is to 
be found first in some of his language; though he constantly imports 
into it the fuller meanings derived from his own experience ; and, 
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secondly, in the character of his arguments, which are directed to 
substituting for the weak and beggarly elements of religion which the 
Corinthians had acquired in this way, the infinitely larger and deeper 
conceptions of moral and spiritual realities, which he had learnt from 
his Old Testament education and developed in the light of his belief 
in the Incarnation. 

I take the liberty of quoting the following passage as confirming 
and supplementing the conclusions arrived at above. ‘The differences 
are obvious. The most noteworthy among them is the presence in 
Christianity, and the absence in the Pagan Mysteries, of a strong 
historic element. Isis and Mithras were figures of mythology, not 
of history. The help given by Isis to her yotaries, the labours of 
Mithras in the service of mankind, were to be apprehended only by 
faith. But Jesus had dwelt on earth, had formed a society in 
Palestine. Though the exalted Christ was the source of the life of 
the Church, yet the Church was certain that the life in heaven and 
in the Church of Christ was a direct continuation of the human life 
of the Founder. Of course these facts draw a broad line of distinction 
between the mystery religions and Christianity. Also the connexion 
of Christianity with the Old Testament and the life of the Jewish 
people caused it to set forth on a higher ethical level than any sect of 
Paganism. All our evidence shows that the great teachers of early 
Christianity would haye nothing to do with the Pagan rites, but 
regarded.them as the invention of evil spirits. That they would at 
all consciously adopt them or borrow from them, is most unlikely. 
Yet in any broad view of history it will appear that ideas, when, as it 
is said, they are in the air, appear at the same time in many schools 
of thought and in many organised societies, where we cannot trace 
any visible lines of influence. The ideas are, like Virgil’s spirits in 
Hades, waiting eagerly for a body in which they may clothe themselves 
so as to appear on the stage of mundane affairs: and no one can say 
whence they come and whither they go.’ P. Gardner, The Ephesian 
Gospel (Crown Theological Library), p. 191 ff. 


Hie exe 3: 


S. Paul alone in the N.T. uses ce@ady in a metaphorical sense, 
except those authors who quote Ps. exviii. 22 (kepad} ywvlas). In 
most of the passages the context determines the meaning to be that of 
supremacy, governing authority, headship (Eph. i. 22, v. 23 (n. so- 
ragoomevot); Col. i, 18 (n. rpwrevwy), ii. 10,19). This use is common 
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in O.T. It is possible that in Eph. iv. 15 and Col. i. 18 the further 
idea is implied of the head as the principal seat of life to the body (cf. 
Hastings, D.B. ad verb. 316a). In this passage as the context deals 
throughout with the relation of the woman (wife) to the man 
(husband), it is clear that the meaning of authority or supremacy 
is to be given to cepad7. The woman as such is subordinate to the 
man, and should indicate this subordination by her habit and 
bearing. 

The ground for this view of the relationship is apparently found 
(vv. 8, 9) in the narrative of the creation in Genesis ii. 4. But 
8. Paul introduces qualifications. He points out (vv. 11, 12) that in 
the Christian community, man and wife are united by mutual obliga- 
tion, as servants and members of the one Lord; just as in the order 
of creation their being and conditions are derived alike from the one 
Gop. The consequences of this relation are not developed here, as 
they do not directly bear upon the question under consideration: but 
they are indicated in Eph. v. where the whole relation of man and 
wife is treated. Further, before he declares the subordination of 
woman to man, he is careful to emphasise (v. 3) the subordination 
of the man (husband) to the Christ. The authority which the 
husband has over the wife is qualified by his own relation to the 
Christ; in exercising that authority he is bound to act as realising 
the meaning of that relation. This reminder is closely analogous to 
the parallel drawn in Eph, v. 15 between the husband’s duty of love 
towards the wife and Christ’s love towards the Church. In both 
cases what may be called the natural relation of husband and wife is 
at once included in and qualified by the relation of both to the Christ. 
S. Paul’s view of that relation is laid down in Gal. iii. 28. Man and 
wife are equally members of Christ, common sharers of His redemp- 
tion and His life. The natural relation is not indeed abolished, but 
it is qualified by this new relation of the redeemed: and indeed in 
certain cases, as vii. 13 shows, it may be suspended in obedience to the 
higher claim. 

We have in fact the same acceptance of natural conditions with 
the insistence on their interpretation and transformation under the 
conditions of Grace, which in a different degree we find in 8. Paul’s 
treatment of the relation of masters and slaves. In both cases the 
principles laid down lead far beyond the deductions which are actually 
drawn by 8. Paul. 

The special object of 8. Paul in this passage is to find some 
principle on which to base an answer to the practical question ag 
to woman’s dress in the public assemblies. His answer may be put 
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in the form, that the veiling of women in such assemblies is a simple 
way of recognising their relatively subordinate position. Perhaps his 
reference to their own good sense (13) and to the teaching of nature 
and his final appeal simply to Church custom (16) are hints that it is 
not easy to draw from general principles, however important and 
fundamental, rules of particular behaviour and of a ritual kind. 

The interpretation of the passage given in the notes proceeds on the 
assumption that we are concerned here only with the relation of 
Christian men and women to each other and to Christ: that is to say, 
that maytds dvdpss (3), mas dvjp (4), and maéca yy (5) do not 
refer to every male member and every female member of the human 
race, but simply every Christian manand woman. The whole context, 
dealing with a matter of Christian behaviour, points to this assump- 
tion: and the implied reference to Genesis in vv. 7-10 does not 
extend the general reference but merely shows how this relation 
among Christians is in accordance with the natural relation laid 
down in the record of creation. The Christian relation is here 
as elsewhere the natural relation interpreted at its deepest and best. 
There is nothing therefore to warrant Weiss’ suggestion that in v. 3 
we have a reference to the idea of the archetypal man, as expounded 
by Philo. That philosophical theory is quite alien from the present 
context, and indeed in its details inconsistent with it. The meaning 
given above to ravros dvdpds 7 Kepadry 6 xpoTds completely satisfies 
the requirements of the argument. 


ee xv 40. 


1. The rendering must first be considered. ‘In this sense too it is 
written ‘‘ the first man Adam came to be a living soul: the last Adam 
came to be a life-giving spirit,’?’ seems to give, as closely as we can, 
the force of éyévero els. The repetition of the eis in the second clause 
is decisive for supplying éyévero. 

2. How far does the reference extend? Heinrici and most other 
commentators limit it to the first clause. The second clause then 
becomes a supplement added by 8. Paul, to complete the illustration 
(not quite the proof) of his statement as to the two kinds of cua. 
But Weiss, Lietzmann and Reitzenstein argue that, as the text 
stands, it is impossible to limit the quotation to the first clause: it 
must include the second also. This involves the difficulty of finding 
in Gen. ii. 7 any reference to the other Adam. «al éwacev 6 eds Tov 
dvOpwrov Xodv dd Ths ys Kal eveptaoncev els TO TpdTwmov avrov mvony 
(rvedpua, Philo) fwijs kal éyévero 6 dvOpwaos eis puxny Saray. 
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Lietzmann boldly says that S. Paul did find it: he paraphrases 
the passage, perhaps on the basis of another translation than the 
LXX, and finds in it the creation not of one Adam but of two, a 
pneumatic and a psychic. Yet he notes that S. Paul’s supposed 
paraphrase changes the order of these two creations. He also notes 
that while Philo, for his two types of man, the ideal and the actual, 
uses both Gen. i. 27 and ii. 7, S. Paul appeals only to the latter 
passage. 

Weiss recognises the difficulty. It is not only that there is no 
reference to a second Adam but there is no contrast between wux7 and 
mvedua. He decides that S. Paul must here be using a rabbinic 
traditional interpretation of this verse, which has not come down to 
us: and considers that Philo also was dependent on such a tradition, 
which he further interprets on Platonic lines. Philo however does 
not find the Messiah in his heavenly man; and so is as different from 
S. Paul as 8. Paul from him. 

Reitzenstein cuts the knot: recognising the difficulty of including 
the last clause as part of the quotation or interpretation, he revises 
the text by leaving out eis, supplies éoriv, and makes the last clause an 
independent observation of S. Paul. He regards the source of the 
statement as so far unexplained, either by the Messiah-doctrine, or by 
Jewish-hellenistic speculation about a first heavenly man anda second 
earthly man, still less by Philo’s doctrine of the ideal man. The 
only basis must be the belief in a Gop-man with whom Christ is 
identified ; because He is Gon, it is predicated of Him that He is a 
mvetua {worooiv. The proof from Seripture is merely inserted in an 
already fixed mystical system, already partially hinted at in xy. 22. 

The argument, that the present text involves the extension of the 
quotation to include the second clause, is strong but not inevitable. 
Nor is it really satisfied by Weiss’ supposition of a traditional exegesis 
or by Lietzmann’s scarcely intelligible account of the matter. In 
spite of Weiss’ expression of surprise at Heinrici’s comment, that still 
remains in view of the facts the simplest explanation, even without 
Reitzenstein’s heroic operation. 

Nor again can I accept Weiss’ argument that éyévero as supplied 
from the first clause must refer to the same time as it refers to in the 
first clause. The time reference is at once altered by the contrast 
between mp@ros and écxaros. %oxarosimplies a considerable interval 
and intermediate stages between the Adam so described and the first 
Adam ; more explicitly indeed than if devrepos had been used here, as 
it is in v. 47. This same adjective seems also to exclude all 
reference to the doctrine of the Primal man (even if we had any 
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adequate evidence for holding that that doctrine was current among 
Jews or Greeks at this time: certainly the evidence given by Clemen 
is shadowy in the extreme). Clemen! indeed suggests that by this 
epithet S. Paul is combating the doctrine of the Primal man. But 
the train of thought in the context contains no suggestion of such a 
polemic; on the other hand, it does suggest, as Reitzenstein sees, an 
occasion for the phrase, which may very probably have been its 
actual origin, the phrase itself being a condensed summary of 
8. Paul’s conception of the relation of Christ to men, which he is here 
applying to support his argument for the resurrection. For what is 
the argument ? 

We have already had a hint of it in v. 22. In that verse the fact 
of the resurrection is made to depend on a union with Christ, which 
is parallel to the natural union with Adam. Here the question is not 
as to the fact of the resurrection, but as to its manner: ‘ with what kind 
of body are they raised?’ And the answer, after preparatory explana- 
tions and analogies, is, with the same kind of body as that in which 
Christ rose. And this answer is based (1) on the union with Christ 
of those who are to be raised; (2) on the nature of Christ Himself, as 
indeed man, but man become a lifegiving that is divine Spirit; able 
therefore to impart His own life and its proper form or body to those 
that are in union with Him. As true man He is called Adam, on the 
analogy of the natural Adam from whom the race derives its natural 
existence: but he is 6 éoxar7os ‘the last man’; because He is the 
last stage in human history, and is Himself and causes in them that 
are His the final perfection of human nature. They are in Him a 
‘new creation’ (2 Cor. y.). The phrase itself therefore is, as it were, 
struck out in the heat of the great argument. Its background is ‘the 
mystical system’ of S. Paul’s conception of the life év Xpiorg : and it 
naturally leads on to the series of phrases in which the old nature and 
the new are contrasted, and to the final revelation of the secret 
of the great consummation. It is an original conception and an 
original phrase. If we are to seek for an antecedent none seems to 
approach in probability the suggestion that S. Paul here has in mind 
our Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘the Son of Man.’ 


1 Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish sources, pp. 152, 368. 
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